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THE abundance—we had almost written super- 
abundance—of literary matter bearing upon Co- 
lumbus, and generally upon the discovery of the 
New World, now issuing from the press in various 
forms, is one of the characteristic features of the 
time. That it should be so is not a matter for 
wonder. We have reached the four hundredth 
anniversary of the famous voyage, and the still 
more famous discovery. The discovery of a new 
continent, and such a continent, unintentional 
and unexpected as it was, was one of the greatest 
events in history. Of purely human events, it 
was, perhaps, the very greatest. At first the full 
value of the discovery was not known—could not 
be known. More and more, however, as the years 
and decades roll on, the work of Columbus bulks 
in the minds of men, grows in importance, and 
in every way assumes broader proportions. 

In these United States, the grandest outcome 
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of the discovery, we are preparing to celebrate 
the event on ascale of grandeur and magnificence, 
—in such manner and in such style, indeed, as 
shall, barring accident or some disastrous mis- 
fortune, put all previous manifestations of the 
kind completely in the shade. The world looks 
on admiringly, and the different nations vie with 
“ach other in their eagerness to lend encourage- 
ment and aid, and thus to make the celebration 
a success. Why, in such circumstances, should 
we not speak and write about Columbus and his 
discovery ? Why should men be indifferent any- 
where ? On the monument erected to the mem- 
ory of the great discoverer in the cathedral at 
Seville are inscribed the words: ‘‘ ‘To Castile and 
Leon Columbus has given a New World.” The 
words are true; but they are true also in a much 
larger sense. Columbus did make a costly and 
really magnificent present to Castile and Leon, 
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No such gift was ever made to a people or nation 
by mortal man. But the gift was larger than the 
receiver. It was too large for the recipient to ap- 
propriate. It overflowed, so to speak, and became 
a gift to all the nations of Europe—nay, to the 
entire Old World. Why, we again ask, should 
we not write and speak about these things ? 

We have no reason to complain of this much 
speaking and much writing about Columbus 
and his work, about the New World, as men are 
still pleased to call it—about its history, its de- 
velopment and marvelous prosperity. We are as 
little likely to have any cause to regret it. Good 
will be the result. It will bring many hidden 
things to light. It will enrich our literature. 
It will enlarge our knowledge regarding our own 
land. It will make America and all that relates 
to its history and its present condition better 
known to the world at large. Some monumental 
works, not so much in bulk as in excellence, have 
already been produced, and it is truly gratifying 
to see that the very best of these works are from 
native American pens. It is hardly possible to 
speak too highly of Justin Winsor’s exhaustive 
work on Columbus, of John Fiske’s ‘* Discovery 
of America,” and of Professor Shaler’s ‘‘ Nature 
and Man in America.”* These are but speci- 


mens of what we have already got, and more are 


coming. In fairness also it has to be said that 
some of the very best of the kind of literature to 
which we have been referring has appeared in the 
columns of our magazines and reviews. 

Much as has been written, however, there are 
some points which have been left comparatively 
untouched. We have not scanned as yet the en- 
tire horizon of the subject. Readers have not 
been allowed to remain in ignorance of any im- 
portant particular connected with or relating to 
the life or the work of Columbus, or of the life 
and labors and discoveries of his companions and 
successors. Nor have the first settlers and early 
colonists been neglected. We have, in various 
ways, been reminded of the bravery of these lat- 
ter, of their self-sacrifice, and of their hard but 
finally successful struggle with nature. But some- 
how, in view of our present greatness and pros- 
perity, there has been a strong tendency to be 
forgetful of our origins—the sources generally 
out of which this prosperity has grown. It will 
be our object in this article to call attention to 
some of these, and while doing so to avoid as 
much as possible familiar and well - trodden 
ground, 


* When this article was put in type, Payne’s admirable 
volume had not been published. It has given the writer 
great pleasure to find his own views so much in accord 
with those advanced in that masterly production. 
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Between the America of to-day and the Amer- 
ica which Columbus and his successors threw 
open to the Old World there is a vast difference. 
How vast ? How few of us have halted to con- 
sider the question! We do not refer so much to 
the changes which have been brought about by 
what we might call our material improvement— 
our great cities, for example ; our seaports, with 
their forests of masts ; our railroads, our canals, 
our manufacturing industries, and the thousand 
and one things that are inseparable from these. 
We refer rather to the land—its surface, its prod- 
ucts, its revealed resources. If we could imag- 
ine a state of things in which the great cities, 
the railroads, the canals, the manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and all the other outward and visi- 
ble marks of our material civilization, were want- 
ing, and the land could be seen as the land now 
is, but by itself alone, that would be the picture 
which we would present in contrast to what the 
white man saw when first he set foot on Ameri- 
ean soil. If the visitors and first settlers could 
see the land in this light, would they know it ? 
It is safe, we think, to say that no such change 
as that which has taken place on American soil 
was ever brought about before in any part of the 
globe. Never, in any circumstances, was prog- 
ress so marked; never was advancement from 
lower to higher Jevels and forms of life so pro- 
nounced or on so large a scale ; never were val- 
ues in the shape of land so increased. Whence 
the change? Was it because of the prepared- 
ness of the land and soil of the New World for 
the utilizing brain and hand of man? Was it 
because of the wealth and immediate availability 
of the native products and natural resources of 
the continent ? Not at all. Whence, then ? 
Of course much has been due to the energy and 
activity of man; but much also must be allowed 
for the material with and on which man had to 
work. You cannot reap where you have not 
sowed, and you cannot sow unless you have the 
seed to sow withal. 

This brings us to the very kernel of our sub- 
ject. How seldom does the thought enter the 
mind of the American man that when the New 
World was first thrown open to the Old it was 
wanting, with one or two qualified exceptions, 
in all the more immediate necessities of life and 
progress! In some parts there were gold and 
silver enough, but generally there was no food 
such as the white man had been used to, and 
little or nothing to invite him to cultivate the 
soil. It, is noteworthy that over one hundred 
years were allowed to elapse before any really 
vigorous or successful efforts were made to es- 
tablish colonies. It would be wrong, however, 

















to infer that during the interval which elapsed 
between the discovery and the period which wit- 
nessed the founding of colonies the new conti- 
nent was neglected. Far from that. When Co- 
lumbus died, in 1506, Americus Vespuccius had 
already returned from his second voyage, and by 
his glowing accounts of the New World across 
the seas had filled the minds of men with wonder 
and amazement ; the Cabots had skirted the 
northern coasts, and the Portuguese had discov- 
ered and occupied Brazil ; Balboa and Magellan 
were soon to furnish a fresh surprise by finding 
their way into the waters of the Pacific; and a 
little later Cortez and Pizarro were enriching 
themselves, their companions and the Spanish 
monarchy by murder and plunder in Mexico and 
Peru, and aggravating the iniquity of their bloody 
work by carrying it on under the cloak of religion. 
Within one veneration the entire coast from Cape 
Breton to the extreme point of the southern con- 
tinent—a coast on which the silent Indian, when 
the air was not disturbed by the war whoop, had 
been accustomed to hear only the sound of his 
own footsteps, the roar’ of the sea billows as they 
rushed upon the shore, and the scream of the 
sea bird—had become the scene of great maritime 
activity. 

As yet, however, no colonies nor any colonial 
effort. It was not until the seventeenth century 
was fully entered upon that the work of coloni- 
zation was fairly begun. In 1605 we have the 
French at Port Royal. They were followed by 
the English at Jamestown in 1607; by the 
French at Quebec in 1608; by the Dutch at 
New York (New Amsterdam) in 1613; and by 
the English at Plymouth in 1620. Why was it 
that so little anxiety was manifested on the part 
of Europeans to have themselves transplanted to 
the New World across the seas? Professor See- 
ley, of Cambridge, England, in his admirable 
volume on ‘‘The Expansion of England,” notes 
the fact and offers an explanation. ‘‘ When the 
discovery (of America) was made,” he says, “it 
is observable that no irresistible impulse prompts 
the Europeans to take advantage of it. When 
the flood gates are thrown open there is no 
stream ready to flow, for in Europe, at that 
time, there was no superfluous population seek- 
ing an outlet, only individual adventurers ready 
to go in search of gold. Columbus,” he adds, 
‘can make no progress but by proving to the 
sovereigns that the territory he discovers will 
yield them revenue.” Professor Shaler, of Har- 
vard, is perhaps quite as near the truth when he 
suggests that American land was not yet in a 
state of sufficient preparedness for the white man 
to make it his home. The simple truth is that 
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when the European did come to occupy he had 
to prepare the territory for himself. To make 
home life possible in the New World he had to 
bring with him all the essentials—not only the 
implements of husbandry, but the seeds and the 
roots ; and before he could find a place for these 
he had to hew down the forest trees and make a 
clearance in the woods. This was more or less 
the case at every point where colonization was 
or had been attempted—on the James River, at 
Port Royal, at Quebec, on the Hudson and at 
Plymouth. It was, as we have said, with the 
work of colonization that the real struggle with 
nature began ; and it was only by maintaining 
continuous contact with the Old World, and by 
steady and continuous importations, that the 
later efforts did not share the fate which befell 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s first experiments in Vir- 
ginia. 

It was not a bright outlook even as late as the 
time which was about to witness the English at 
Plymouth. ‘On the bank of the Jame. River,” 
says Parkman, ‘‘ was a nest of woebegone English- 
men, a handful of fur traders at the mouth of 
the Hudson, and a few shivering Frenchmen 
among the snowdrifts of Acadia; while amid the 
still wilder desolation Champlain upheld the ban- 
ner of France over the icy rock of Quebec.” The 
experiences of the Plymouth colony did not for a 
time, at least, improve the aspect of the general 
situation. But the requisite forces were at work, 
and the requisite material was in hand. What the 
New World wanted the Old World supplied ; and 
so by vigorous and ingenious brain, by brawny 
and untiring arm, and by drawing from the scenes 
of the old homes that which the scenes of the 
new did not furnish has been produced the trans- 
figured continent of to-day. Let us look at it, if 
we can, in the light which We have already sug- 
gested, and apart from the more mechanical and 
artificial features which mark our progress. Let 
us confine our attention to the land. What do 
we see? In many places a really inviting coast, 
and beautiful to look at when seen from the deck 
of an approaching vessel. A landscape, when 
seen from some lofty and commanding position, 
beautifully diversified by forest and field, by wind- 
ing highways, by meandering streams, by mighty 
rivers and by vast inland seas—streams and rivers 
and inland seas abounding with fish of every va- 
riety. At the proper season millions of acres of 
yellow grain, unsurpassed in quality, waving be- 
fore the breeze and ripening for the markets of 
the world ; uncut wood in plentiful abundance, 
fitted alike for public practical use and for pur- 
poses of adornment ; roots and fruits of every de- 
scription, tropical and semi-tropical, and ranging 
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equally all over and all through the necessities 
and the luxuries; plants and flowers, rich, rare 
and of the most varied character, adorning the 
home, beautifying garden and field, and giving 
the landscape at points the aspect of a blaze of 


glory. Nor is this all. Countless herds of cattle 











on the vast plains of the West and Southwest rest 
lazily under such shade as they can find, or feed 
and fatten for home and foreign use; horses in 
tumultuous multitudes career in wild glee over 
the boundless prairies, ready for the yoke and 
inviting the lasso; the fleecy flock, in scattered 
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herds, whitening the fields and the hillsides, while 
joyously nibbling the juicy grasses. And what 
shall we say of that much-maligned but at the 
same time most useful creature, the pig, who 
finds his chief happiness in the orchards and the 
cornfields, unconsciously preparing himself for 
the appetite of man; or of the turkey, our own 
originally, but now the delight of the world—at 
Christmas and New Year times gladdening the 
heart of man as much as the foaming tankard or 
the brimming winecup? What—but that we 
have enough and to spare! What of the honey 
bee, and other sources of rich and luscious food ? 
What of our cotton fields, a fruitful source of our 
wealth—our joy and pride, but the envy of all 
the nations? What of our minerals—the dia- 
monds of Brazil, the gold of California, the silver 
of Mexico, Montana and Colorado; the copper, 
the iron, the tin, the zine and the coal of other 
sections ? What of our subterranean oil stores— 
so vast and apparently so inexhaustible, and ca- 
pable of being turned to such varied account— 
truly one of the wonders of this wondrous land ? 
What is to be said of all these things—of these 
almost infinite sources of supply? What—but 
that they are so many evidences of our abound- 
ing, our illimitable and rapidly increasing wealth ! 
It was truly a precious treasure which Columbus 
discovered—a most valuable gift which he made 
to the nations of the earth. But how much more 
precious, how much more valuable to-day than 
when the discovery was made or the gift was pre- 
sented! And how much of this increase of value 
is due to importation from foreign sources ? 
Such, however, is the American land as we now 
see it. We now know what the Columbus dis- 
covery was worth. We know that it was worth 
fighting for and clinging to. But the first settlers 
‘did not know. Their knowledge was limited to 
and determined by what they saw. Some of them, 
at least, had come not so much in quest of gold 
as in quest of homes and liberty. Liberty they 
found ; and brawny arms, stout hearts, domestic 
love and sound moral and religious principles, 
they trusted, would do the rest. We can readily 
imagine that the new coasts were attractive 
enough, as seen by Columbus, his companions and 
his Spanish successors. But we have the less to 
do with Central and South America, in this con- 
nection, because the work of transformation— 
such transformation, at least, as that to which we 
are now referring—was not accomplished in those 
regions. Mighty changes were early brought 
about both in Mexico and Peru. A new race of 


men were already in possession of the lands of 
the Incas and of Montezuma when the French and 
British began to found their colonies. 
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cathedrals had taken the places of the temples of 
the Sun-god ; and a new civilization had entirely 
supplanted the old. It is not to Spain and the 
Spaniards, however, not to Central or South 
America, that we are indebted for the marvelous 
and beneficial change which has passed over this 
broad land. It was in these more northern lati- 
tudes, in wholly different circumstances, and by 
entirely different people, that the great work was 
begun and successfully carried on. 

We are less concerned, therefore, with the 
primitive condition of the sunny and fertile south 
than with that of the less genial north. It is at 
that we now wish to look. Could we put our- 
selves in the position of the pioneers of discovery, 
or of the first settlers, and glance over this widely 
extended territory, what would we see? A wild 
and, on the whole, desolate and uninviting shore. 
Savages, semi-nude, influenced alike by fear and 
hatred, skulking, and as if in hesitancy whether 
to invite or repel the stranger. A primeval wil- 
derness, not howling, but silent as a graveyard, 
spreading out in all directions to undefinable dis- 
tances, aud rendered impassable by the thick un- 
dergrowth and débris of centuries. Bowlders, 
larger and smaller, covering every otherwise naked 
spot, and making it useless for agricultural pur- 
poses. Wood-covered hillsides and pathless mount- 
ains, accustomed only to the footsteps of savage 
beasts, and the scarcely less savage red man. 
Great rivers, capable of being turned to excellent 
account, but in the existing circumstances usefu: 
only to hinder onward movement and to aggra- 
vate generally the difficulties of the situation. 
Far beyond, when the beyond could be reached, 
the widely expanded prairie, with its vast herds 
of buffalo, food for the Indian, but offering noth- 
ing to the white man. A burning summer sun 
while summer lasted, and long-continued cold 
and dreary winters. No vegetable product of 
any kind fitted for human food except the maize, 
the potato and tomato. The maize, it has to be 
admitted, was immediately useful, grew in rich 
abundance, and was found everywhere from the 
Rio Negro to the Lake of the Woods. How far 
the potato and tomato were of any immediate ad- 
vantage to the first settlers it is difficult to speak 
with confidence. To soothe if not to feed him 
there was the tobacco plant. But there was no 
corn, no wheat, no rye, no rice, no buckwheat— 
no cereal of any kind. All the products which 
he associated with the garden were wanting. 
Fruit trees—such fruit trees, at least, as the white 
man had been accustomed to—were equally con- 
spicuous by their absence. There was no peach, 
no pear, no plum such as we now have, no cherry, 
no rosy-cheeked apple, no grapes except the wild 
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fox grape to which tradition says we are indebted 
for the name Vinland; no currant, rasp or lus- 
cious strawberry. There was no domestic animal 
of any kind, with the exception of a scraggy dog, 
the constant companion of the Iroquois and the 
Ojibbeways. America as she was knew nothing 
of the horse, the cow, the sheep, the goat. There 
was the Rocky Mountain sheep; but for food 
purposes it was as useless then as now. She was 
as ignorant of chickens, and of every other barn- 
vard fowl. The only creature approaching the 
character of a beast of burden, and used as such, 
native to America, was the llama, a diminutive 
sort of camel, which the Incas of Peru turned to 
some account. Such is avery different picture 
from the picture we have already drawn of the 
America that now is. ‘Precious, valuable beyond 
all calculation as it has proved to be, it was no 
land flowing with milk and honey. 

How has this vast change, this marvelous trans- 
formation, been brought about ? The answer is, 
After human effort, by importation. To whom 
or to what are we indebted for the change ? The 
answer is, To the Old World. The maize, the 
potato, the tomato, native and peculiar to Amer- 
ica, the New World gave to the Old—valuable 
gifts, and not to be overestimated. They have 
taken kindly to almost all soils, and greatly in- 
creased the supply of human food. These three, 
however, constitute the entire sum of her contri- 
butions, in the matter of vegetable food products, 
to the Old World. Valuable as they are, they 
sink out of sight when brought into comparison 
with the Old World contributions to the New in 
the same line. Think of our fields of waving, 
golden grain—the wheat, the oats, the barley 
and other cereal products, aside from the Indian 
corn—annually produced in quantities equal al- 
most to the wants of both America and Europe ! 
They were European in their origin. Think of 
our cattle—the entire bovine class—the sheep also, 
and the swine ; then think of our meat exporta- 
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The animals are 


tions, and our rich returns ! 
all, originally, from foreign sources. Think of 
the horse! What would we be without the 
horse ? How, without him, would the work of 
development and progress have been carried on ? 
Hiow could it be maintained ? Whether we re- 
gard him as a beast of burden or a beast for 
pleasure, he has proved himself to be of incal- 
culable value. But the horse also, proud as we 
are of him, is of foreign origin. And what shall 
we say of our garden products ?—what of the 
rasp, the currant and the strawberry ?—what of 
the fruits of the orchard and the vinery ?—what 
of the plants and flowers that beautify and sweeten 
our homes, and adorn our gardens and domestic 
grounds ? With some few exceptions, these are 
gifts from the Old World to the New. 

All things considered, we have reason for hu- 
miliation as well as for pride. Take from us all 
that we owe in its original form to the Old 
World, how much would be left of the really 
desirable—of the essentially needful ? Bereft of 
such things and denied them, on any terms and 
under any conditions would life be worth living ? 
Happily there is no such possibility. But the 
supposition is useful in so far as it gives relief 
to the picture or point to the illustration. 

It would be a great error to imagine that, be- 
cause America has drawn so largely on the Old 
World both for vegetable and animal products, 
she was wanting in these herself, either as to 
quantity or to quality. She had not the kind of 
vegetable products or the class of animals that 
were in immediate demand by the first settlers, 
and that were absolutely necessary to the main- 
tenance of their position and to the sustenance 
of life. There was no lack of animals of a cer- 
tain kind ; and vegetable products, some of them 
of great value, although the value was not as yet 
fully known, if known at all, were especially 
abundant. Nor was America unwilling to give 
to the extent of her ability in return for what 
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she got. She is not unwilling now. She has in the most of our cultured plants. In other 
ever recognized and been faithful to the princi- words, it is in general from the highest members 
ple that where much is 

given much also shall be 

required. On these points 

Professor Shaler makes 

some pertinent remarks. 

“The American Conti- 

nents,” he says, ‘* seem, 

from the record of the 

rocks, to have been better 

constructed for the nurture 

of plant than of animal life. 

A good measure of this dif- 

ference may be had from 

the contributions which 

they have made to the ani- 

mals and plants which are 

domesticated by man, It 

needs no argument to show 

that, in order to meet the 

requirements of man’s uses, 

animals and plants must be 

highly specialized, having 

peculiarities of strength, as 

in our horses and elephants ; 

a tamable nature, as in al- 

most all our domesticated 

animals; highly organized 

fruits, seeds, or fibres, as DESERTED CAVE DWELLING. 
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MAP SHOWING THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS ALONG THE 
ATLANTIC OOAST OF NORTH AMERICA. 


of each organic series that man selects the forms 
which he is to domesticate in his barnyard or his 
tilled fields. 

With this point in mind, it is interesting to 
note that North and South America and Aus- 
tralia, though they have about as many species 
of vertebrates as the Old World, have contributed 
but one animal to the domestic uses of civilized 
man—the wild turkey ; while the Old World has 
given more than a score to such service. On the 
other hand, the contribution of plants to domes- 
tication from the Americas has been most im- 
portant. Indeed, we may say that the plants 
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which the New World has afforded have been 
sufficient to make something like a revolution 
in the economic conditions of our civilization. 
The potato and Indian corn have profoundly 
altered the agriculture of Europe. Tobacco has 
changed the habits of men throughout a large 
part of the world. The species of cinchona 
whence comes quinine has been of invaluable 
advantage to human life, and a score of other 
American species, such as the tomato, have come 
to play a more or less important part in the field 
or the garden. All these species are highly elab- 
orated forms, and the number of them which 
have been contributed to man’s needs from the 
New World shows the relatively high differentia- 
tion of plant life on the American Continents.” 

Somewhat of a task, indeed, it would be to enu- 
merate the advantages which Europe has derived 
and is deriving from the plant life of the New 
World. Some of our trees, plants and flowers re- 
fuse to be transplanted. But as it is, Europe is 
indebted to us for some of her choicest palms. 
The rhododendron in some of its most attractive 
forms, the magnolia, the fuchsia, some rich vari- 
eties of cactus and the passion flower, and that 
crowning botanic glory the Victoria Regia Lily. 
Of edible delicacies we have given Europe, 
among other things, the prickly pear, the pine- 
apple, the custard apple, guava, arrowroot and 
tapioca; and of medicinal plants and products 
of various kinds our contributions have greatly 
helped to swell the already bulky proportions of 
the pharmacopeias of the world. 

It has to be said also in favor of the New 
World that such contributions of animal and 
vegetable life as America has received from Eu- 
rope, or, indeed, from any part of the Old World, 
she has for the most part turned to most excel- 
lent account. To take the vegetables first, what 
success has attended our originally imported 
grain? Take wheat as an example. The de- 
mand for it in foreign markets is the best proof 
of its excellence. It was in 1838 that wheat was 
first exported from Chicago. It amounted to 
seventy-eight bushels. In the interval the trade 
in wheat has assumed tremendous proportions. 
It is a leading article of commerce, and on our 
wheat product alone depend not only the pros- 
perity and comfort, but the lives of millions. Of 
others of our cereals the same is more or less 
true. It is hardly different with the products 
of the garden, the orchard or the vinery. Our 
kitchen-garden vegetables, whether regard be had 
to abundance, to variety or to general excellence, 
are nowhere surpassed ; and if we include Cali- 
fornia, where are our fruits to be excelled ? Such 
strawberries, grapes, currants, apples, pears, plums 
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and their congeners are nowhere else to be seen ; 
and while nothing is wanting on the side of quan- 
tity, they are as rich in flavor as they are mag- 
nificent in size. ‘Take the cattle. Sheep breed- 
ing, it has to be admitted, from climatic and other 
causes has been more successful in Australia than 
in America. In Canada, however, they have 
found a congenial home ; and the best Canadian 
mutton is hardly surpassed by the best British 
products. On the soil of the United States the 
bovine race has grown and prospered to an ex- 
tent that has astonished the world. American 
beef has become as essential, and as much prized 
in London and Paris and the populous centres of 
the Old World generally, as in New York or Chi- 
cago. Of American pork it may be said it has 
become a European necessity. Take the horse. 
We have already spoken of its successful propa- 
gation. No imported animal has taken more 
kindly to our soil. For strength, for speed, for 


endurance, it is unsurpassed by the breed of any 
The trotter is a special American 


other land. 
development. 
In an article such as this it would savor of 
cowardice if we refused to take the final step, and 
make the honest admission that the crown of the 
great, and in some respects glorious, edifice was 
originally an imported article. The modern 
American man finds his origin in Europe. It is 
a noteworthy fact that all the races of men, of 
an earlier as well as of a later date, who have 
peopled this continent. have been the result of 
importation. It is no longer contended that the 
first American man, any more than the later, was 
a purely native product. The essential unity of 
the human family, as traceable to a common ori- 
gin, is now practically unquestioned. The diffi- 
culties which were supposed to lie in the way of ac- 
counting for the presence of man on the continent, 
aside from an independent origin, have all van- 
ished. Behring’s Strait, the Aleutian Islands and 
the Polynesian Archipelago are all possible high- 
ways between the Old World and the New. Enu- 
rope and Africa, as well as Asia, may have nursed 
some of the prehistoric settlers on American soil. 
Japanese junks, it is known, have been driven by 
stress of weather across the Pacific to these shores. 
Within eight years of the date of Columbus’s first 
voyage the easterly trade winds wafted the un- 
conscious Portuguese to the coast of Brazil. Mex- 
ico and Peru had each its Cecrops, or divine civ- 
ilizer—the former referring him to the East, the 
latter to the West. That the Norsemen of Scan- 
dinavia, by making stepping stones, so to speak, 
of Iceland and Greenland, found their way to 
the coast of what is now Massachusetts as early 
as the year 1000 A.p., and their comings and 
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goings continued with more or less regularity for 
four hundred years, are no longer seriously yues- 
tioned. ‘Tradition has it that the Welsh Prince 
Madoc visited some part of these shores as early 
as the twelfth century. Similar stray wanderings, 
voluntary or involuntary, may have taken place 
long ages before. What happened in the tenth 
century and in the twelfth century may have hap- 
pened in the first, and even in pre-Christian 
times. Besides, the land connections between tlie 
Old World and the New, especially on the Asiatic 
side, may in earlier times have been more pro- 
nounced, as well as more numerous. It is thus 
apparent that there is no great difficulty in ac- 
counting for the presence of man on the conti- 
nent. ‘The presumption in favor of different im- 
portations at different times is rendered very 
strong by the different languages which prevailed 
among the Indians when the white man found 
them, and by the different kinds and degrees of 
civilization, as indicated by mounds and monu- 
ments, by pyramids and temples, by carved pillars 
and colossal statues. 

It does not appear that the American Conti- 
nent in the earlier times was well fitted for the 
development of man. When first known to the 
modern European it was sunk in barbarism. Ex- 
cept in Mexico and Peru, where a certain stage 
of civilization had been reached, but which was 
already revealing signs of decay, the man of the 
New World was living in a savage state. If the 
agricultural stage had ever been reached, it had 
been practically abandoned. In the Mississippi 
Valley there were*evidences of a higher mode of 
life. But the evidences were mere memorials of 
what had been. The tendency so far as man was 
concerned seems to have been downward. It was 
toward degeneration and decay, not toward im- 
provement and higher life. Why it was so it 
would take long to tell, were we to enter into 
particulars. Climate had undoubtedly to do with 
it. So had the products of the soil. So had the 
geographical conformation of the land. Professor 
Shaler, who has gone very thoroughly into this 
part of the subject, lays great stress on the con- 
formation of the continent. It is wanting in 
those isolated areas so numerous in Europe, and 
so well adapted for protection and for develop- 
ment. ‘ Cradles of peoples,” he callsthem. ‘The 
Americas, Africa and Australia have shown by 
their human products that they are unfitted to 
be the cradle places of great peoples. Vast as has 
been the development of human life upon these 
continents, they have never from their own blood 
built a race that has risen above barbarism.” “ It 
seems to me,” he adds, ‘‘ that it is rather to the 
physical conditions of North America than to any 
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primal incapacity on the part of its indigenous 


+ 


peoples to take on civilization that we must at- 
tribute the failure of indigenous man within its 
limits to advance beyond the lowest grades of bar- 
barism.” Nascent civilization, according to this 
theory, was always at the mercy of 
Natural barriers were wanting ; 
and tribes like 
IIuns of early American times 
beginnings of the higher state. 

Were we to reason from the past we should not 
be able to draw a bright picture of the future 
life. But all 


barbarism. 
inroads were easy, 
the Goths and 
swept away the 


the Shawnees 


of American the conditions are 


AND 
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brawn and muscle and brain he has no need to 
fear comparison with the best-developed races of 
Europe. In some important particulars, in brain 
particularly, it might not be unfair to claim that 
he has improved on the original importation. 
Ilis ingenuity is unquestioned. Ilis endurance 
and perseverance are abundantly proved by what 
he has accomplished. Our Civil War was a test 
to which few great nations have ever been sub- 
jected ; and the result is legitimately regarded as 
one of the greatest triumphs of the Anglo-Saxon 
or English-speaking people. Our trade, our com- 
merce, our great cities, our advancement in every 
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changed. The problem is no longer that of 
‘‘cradling” civilizations. It is that of dissem- 
inating and maintaining race characteristics bred 
elsewhere, and of bringing those characteristics 
into interaction on a field favorable for their de- 
velopment. ‘‘ For this purpose,” says Shaler, 
“the surface of North America affords peculiar 
advantages.” 

It is indeed unnecessary to enlarge upon this 
part of the subject. The American 
for himself. This importation, like 
ers we have mentioned, has taken 
soil, and has prospered in the 


man speaks 
all the oth- 
well to the 
climate. For 


kind of mechanical industry, our means of transit 
over land and sea, our schools, our colleges, our 
growing literature, and our sixty-five millions of 
people, are all so many proofs that man is im- 
proving, not deteriorating, in the northern sec- 
tion, at least, of the American Continent. It is 
well that we should make the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery by Columbus an 
epochal point in our history ; and all Americans 
have cause to rejoice that the coming Exhibition 
will give to the world abundant and satisfactory 
evidence of what we have done and what we have 
become. 
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MODERN HEIRS OF COLUMBUS—EU.;0PEAN IMMIGRANTS SALUTING ‘THE BARTHOLDI STATUE OF LIBERTY, 
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THE LANDFALL OF COLUMBUS. 
sy Henry A. BLAKE, 


Cat Istanp, or San Salvador, the landfall and fifteen miles from the south point to the 
adopted by Washington Irving, is an island forty- west. On the south shore there are two reef har- 
five miles in length from northwest to southeast, bors, but there are no reef harbors at any other 
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part of the island. It is not flat; on the con- 
trary, the highest hill in the Bahama group is 
found in the southern portion of the island. 
There is no point from which Columbus could 
have gone in boats to the north-northeast, and 
had he gone along the eastern shore to the north- 
west he would have found no harbor such as he 
describes ; nor would he have found the island 
surrounded bya reef; nor, indeed, would he have 
found any reef from ‘‘Columbus Point” on the 
southeast until he had pulled for thirty-three 
miles to the northwest. In fact, there is not a 
sentence in his description of Guanahani that 
would answer for Cat Island. Had he penetrated 
about a mile and a half inland from the south 
shore he might have seen a lake, but it is not 
probable that he would have left the protection 
of his ships and marched into an unknown land. 
Cat Island has been accepted by a portion of 
the public as the landfall, mainly on account of its 
modern name, ‘‘ San Salvador.” The fact is that 
the name was first given by the Church author- 
ities when dedicating the various parishes. In 


1802 the Bahamas Parochial Act (43 Geo. III. 
cap. 2), defining the limits of parishes, defines 
Cat Island as “‘ the Island of St. Salvador, com- 
monly called Cat Island.” 


The Parish of Wat- 
ling’s Island was at the same time dedicated to 
St. Christopher. 

I searched the records in Nassau, and find that 
down to 1795 the island was always known as Cat 
Island. The last grant of land in the eighteenth 
century was made on the 10th of June, 1790, 
when it was made out for Cat Island. In 1795 
John Mulryn Tatnall was returned as member 
for Cat Island. The first grant of land after the 
close of the century was on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1803, to John McQueen, of ‘‘ San Salvador.” 
The name therefore cannot be allowed to carry 
any weight in this inquiry. 

sy the process of exhaustion we come to Wat- 
ling’s Island, which is the only island left for 
comparison. Let us see what kind of an island 
this is, and how it agrees with the description. 

Watling’s Island is about thirteen miles long 
and eight wide. About one-third of its area is 
occupied by a lake or lagoon of brackish water. 
It is very fertile, and capable of supporting a 
large population—so much so, that in the days of 
slavery, when cultivation was systematic, it was 
culled the garden of the Bahamas. It is almost 
entirely surrounded by a reef. About ten miles 
from the anchorage on the southeast side, pro- 
ceeding north-northeast for six miles, and then 
northwest, we come to Graham’s Harbor, formed 
by a great sweep of the reef, and seven miles long 
by four miles wide, with a narrow entrance, and 
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close by a promontory attached to the mainland 
by a very narrow neck. If we call to mind the 
short description of the diary, we see how com- 
pletely this island, and this island only, tallies 
with it. Twenty miles to the southwest lies Rum 
Cay, and from a position about three miles north 
of it I have seen from the rigging Conception 
Island to the northwest, while to the west and 
southwest the tops of the hills of Long Island 
rose like numerous islands of various sizes and 
shapes, one long hill about ten or fifteen miles 
from the north end looking like the largest of the 
islands. 

But while I agree with Captain Becher that 
Watling’s Island is the Guanahani of Columbus, 
I do not agree with him in the anchorage assigned 
to the admiral. Becher places the anchorage 
at the easternmost point of the island, and about 
eight miles from its southeastern extremity. 
Had he visited the island he would have seen how 
very unlikely a place that would have been for 
Columbus to have anchored. It is immediately 
off the high hill on which the lighthouse now 
stands, and the approach to the shore through 
the reef, which is awash, would have been diffi- 
cult. Nor would he have been from that position 
obliged to proceed in his boats to the north-north- 
east ‘‘to see the other side, which is the other 
side of the east,” as from this point the land 
trends northwest to Graham’s Harbor, and south- 
southwest to the southeastern point of the island, 
now called Hinchinbrook Rocks. The ship at an- 
chor would thus have commanded both sides of 
the east. It is assumed by every writer but Becher 
that Columbus made the island in the morning, 
and anchored in a strong easterly or northeasterly 
breeze. There is nothing in the diary to show 
this. No doubt he carried a strong easterly wind 
with him the day before, but in the vicinity of 
the Bahamas the wind is very capricious ; for in- 
stance, in the diary of the 24th we see that the 
wind calmed at dawn, and he remained with lit- 
tle wind until after midday. We have absolutely 
nothing to guide us in forming an opinion as to 
where the wind came from, or if there was any 
wind at all between the night of the 11th and the 
evening of the 14th. 

Watling’s Island lies outside the tropics, and 
in October, as a rule, the wind is not from the 
east. It certainly was not so on the 15th, when he 
was making the second island. Had it been, he 
could not have found the difficulty in getting to 
the westward that he mentions, as, although he 
was standing off and on during the night, he did 
not reach the island until noon on the 15th. On 
the 16th the wind was southeast inclining to 
south ; on the 17th it was southwest and south, 
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and in the afternoon it ceased and sprang up 
from the west-northwest ; while on the 19th the 
wind was north. ‘Therefore there is no ground 
for the assumption that the eastern shore of Wat- 
ling’s Island was the weather shore, either when 
Columbus anchored or during the three days of 
his stay. 

There is, then, no guide to show where he an- 
chored, except the statement of the direction 
taken by the boats from the ships when he went 
to see the other side of the east. He could not 
have taken that direction of north-northeast from 
any spot on the western shore. There the usual 
anchorage is Riding Rocks; but to go to Gra- 
ham’s Harbor he would have been gbliged to pull 
due north and then round the reef to the east, 
and he could not have seen anything of the north- 
eastern shore and got back again to the ships the 
same day. 

When I visited Watling’s Island in January, 
1886, the master of the schooner anchored at the 
point marked on the chart herewith given, just 
south of Fortune Hill, and that anchorage, which 
I afterward named Columbus Bight, is, in my 
opinion, the anchorage of Columbus. It is on 


the southeast coast, and the direction to the 
northernmost point —to be seen from the an- 
chorage — is north-northeast. 


The land then 
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trends to the northwest. Here, too, a creamy 
coral strand is backed by white sand hills about 
fifty feet high, which were clearly visible at six 
miles’ distance in the bright moonlight of the 
12th of October, 1492. From the top of these 
low hills the admiral could see an extensive la- 
goon, which he could not see from any part of 
the coast north of the eastern point, as it would 
be hidden by the high ground. 

The anchorage is protected from all but east- 
erly winds, and there is ample room for anchor- 
ing and swinging between the coral ‘ heads.” 
The island was large, level, fertile, populous, 
with a large lagoon in the middle. 

Place Columbus where we like, at any island 
on the fringes of the Great and Little Bahama 
Banks, the Turks and Caicos group, or the out- 
lying islands, and with one exception there is not, 
from Florida to Hayti, any island that answers to 
his description of Guanahani. That exception is 
Watling’s Island, or San Salvador, which answers 
the description to the minutest particular ; and 
for the reasons stated I am myself satisfied, and 
submit for the consideration of the thinking pub- 
lic, that on the coral strand of Columbus Bight, 
on the southeastern coast of that island, the royal 
standard of Spain was first unfurled and the New 
World opened to modern civilization. 
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(Written expressly for Mrs. Frank Leslie.) 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Bexoip America, my land, 

Unarmed, unharmed, whilst Europe groans 
With weight of arms on either hand, 

And hears a starving woman’s moans. 


My land, that feeds, that leads, the world, 

Where dwells more strength in one small star 
Of her brave, beauteous flag unfurled 

Than all their armaments of war.’ 


My land, where woman knows the bliss 


Of royal womanhood alone ; 
Where every man a noble is, 
An heir apparent to a throne. 


My land, where man first knew his strength, 
His strength of right, his power of might, 
The fearful tawny tiger-length 
Of arm in battle for the right. 


My land, which shook from off her shores 
A thousand British battle ships, 

As when some lion wakes and roars, 
And walks the world and licks his lips. 


My land, which sows the world with gold, 

Which taught old worlds in lightning tongue, 
Which leads the old, which feeds the old, 

And yet so young, 60 very young! 


My land, which reaches kindly-fair 
For cactus spear or maple leaf, 
As peaceful, loving harvester 
Would gather golden sheaf on sheaf. 


Come, maple leaf—come, stalwart men 
Of stout and honest Canada! 

Come, cactus spear of Darien 
‘To-morrow, if not yet to-day. 


One flag for all, or far or near, 

One flag for all. whate’er befall- 
For maple leaf, for cactus spear, 

One star-built glorious flag for all. 
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ON THE TERRACE OF CHAPULTEPEC, 


ASTERIA RUBY. 
THE 


MEXICAN EMPIRE. 


By HENRY TYRRELL, 


‘* Maximiliano! non ti fidare! 


Torna sollecito a Miramare! 
Il trono fradicio di Montezuma 


E nappo Gallico—colmo di spuma!” 


I. 


A prectous stone, like a beautiful face, is pre- 


destined to adventure. But the face, reflecting 
the many-shaded emotions of a life, retains their 
record in visible line and impress to the end ; 
while the jewel, forever flashing in impassive 
brilliancy, can only recall its history —be that 
never so passionate or strange—through the me- 
dium of a human memory whose responsive gleams 
it has perchance the magic to revive. 

During the summer of 1889, the season of the 
Universal Exposition at Paris, the spirited per- 
formances of the troop of American Indians, 
cowboys and Mexican rancheros attracted daily a 
large concourse of spectators, amongst whom were 
to be noted many personages of European, if not 
of world-wide, celebrity. One day a florid-faced, 
elderly gentleman, of distinguished bearing, 
whose fringe of white chin whiskers suggested a 
naval commander, was observed at the edge of 
the camp inclosure, engaged in an animated con- 
versation, through an interpreter, with one of the 
Texan cowboys. ‘The latter was a fine specimen 
of physical manhood, and his costume of fringed 
buff buckskins, red shirt and embroidered black 
silk handkerchief tied loosely around the throat, 
with a showy jeweled pin at the knot, set off with 
striking effect the savage grace of his figure. As 
he stood facing the white-haired Parisian, who 
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wore the Academic rosette in his buttonhole, an 
interesting picture was presented—the embodied 
antithesis of refined European civilization and 
the open-air freedom of the Western plains. 
Such contrasts, however, were not uncommon in 
Paris that year. 

Presently the Texan was seen to detach the 
jewel from his neck handkerchief and hand it to 
the elder man, who examined it intently, nodded 
his head as if in eager affirmation, then presented 
his card to the other, and departed in his carriage. 

The Parisian public had politely stared, be- 
cause it recognized one of its notabilities—no less 
a personage than the Admiral Jurien de la Gra- 
vicre, member of the French Academy, and former 
commander of the squadron of Napolgon III. in 
the Mexican expedition of 1863. 


II. 

THREE years after the date just mentioned — 
that is to say, at the beginning of 1866—that ex- 
pedition had already played out its inglorious 
part, the admiral having previously withdrawn 
from the ill-omened venture ; and Napoleon was 
yielding to American and European pressure to 
all his troops back to France. To him, and to 
all the world, the splendid mirage of the Mexican 
Empire was beginning to vanish into thin air. 

Only two beings still clung in faith to that 
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garish illusion; and of these two, the woman’s 
vision was troubled with dark forebodings. 

They were standing together, in the flushed 
twilight of aspring day, on the high-hung gar- 
den terrace of the Castle of Chapultepec—Maxi- 
milian of Austria, and Carlotta, the delicate, 
visionary Belgian princess upon whose head he 
had placed, with the romantic enthusiasm of 
fatality, the mockery of an imperial crown. 

At this moment, indeed, their actual surround- 

ings, and the scene upon which their eyes rested, 
surpassing any fabric of the imagination, were 
such that dreams and fatuities might well be nour- 
ished there. At their feet lay the city of Mexico, 
in the lap of the cordilleras, with its historic 
valley stretching into blue distance beyond. Not 
a breath of wind stirred the immemorial cypress 
The wide prospect of arid plateau and 
shadowy vale, with the tall maguey and giant 
cactus in profile against the saffron and sea-green 
sky, and the mysterious shimmer of distant wa- 
ters, was bounded by the two dazzling cones of 
Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl looming in _ spec- 
tral sublimity on the horizou’s verge, like the ram- 
parts of heaven. 
Who shall say what of rapture, of wistfulness, 
unrest, perhaps of presentiment, moved the 
hearts of the Europeans in that supreme mo- 
ment? For it was the eve of Carlotta’s ill-starred 
journey to France, and to their old home by the 
Adriatic, at Trieste. The name of Miramar was, 
in fact, just now upon her lips. 

‘But a short month,” murmured her com- 
panion, in response, ‘‘and thou wilt once more 
be there. Think of it! Ah, thea shouldst be 
happy, Carlotta.” 

‘There, indeed —but alone. My happiness 
and thy honor must depend upon the success of 
my mission, and all that is to be decided before I 
shall see Miramar. And thou, Maximilian,” she 
sighed, pressing her hand to her forehead—‘“ thou, 
also, wilt be alone here, oppressed with anxiety, 
perhaps in danger.” 

**Anxious only for thy peace. Look! is not 
this glorious ?” he added, stretching forth his 
hand toward the land, now fading in the purple 
dusk of evening. ‘‘ There is my inspiration, in ab- 
sence of thee. Who shall say Maximilian has 
proven unworthy of his destiny, or faithless to his 
trust in this superb and ancient realm ?” 

The sudden nightfall was like an indigo velvet 
pall, pierced with countless large and liquid stars. 
The rising moon touched the black cypress tips 
with fire, while palace roofs and far waters 
gleamed like quicksilver. Fireflies danced in the 
warm, scented gloom of the garden. The tink- 
ling of a guitar stole out from a distant part of 


trees. 
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the old castle, as the pair passed silently within 
its walls. 

All that night the lamps were ablaze in the 
apartments of the Empress, and the Mexicans of 
her suite busied themselves with the final prep- 
arations for the journey on which she was to start 
at daybreak. 

Her own last, solemn charges were given, in 
the secrecy of her chamber, to the faithful Aus- 
trian maid, Olga Islar, who was to remain in Mex- 
ico. Into the hands of this young woman she 
confided a jewel box of steel, a veritable miniature 
coffre-fort, containing gems of unknown value, 
and many family heirlooms of Laeken brought 
from the Belgian royal home when the young 
princess went to Austria as a bride. 

The eyes of the maid glistened with affection 
and fidelity as she took the precious casket, say- 
ing : 

‘Until he shall require it, I will guard this 
with my life. When the time shall come, if ever, 
it will be ready at his disposal, and my life as 
well, if need be.” 

III. 

THE guitar which had tinkled and sung in the 
dusk at Chapultepec was the interpreter of a mes- 
sage of love from Lieutenant Tomasito Gonzales, 


addressed to the ear and heart of Olga Islar. 
With her Viennese blonde beauty, that young 
person had the corresponding gayety of disposi- 


tion and practice in the arts of coquetry. Gon- 
zales was a dashing-looking Mexican of thirty, 
whose insinuating manners and gentlemanly ad- 
dress had advanced him from a subordinate grade 
in the Empress’s Regiment to a position of trust 
in the imperial household. Here, sentimental 
relations between himself and the Empress’s fa- 
vorite Austrian maid had speedily ensued, though 
the demonstrations on both sides were necessarily 
somewhat guarded. 

On the momentous evening in question, Olgs 
had indeed turned a deaf ear to the amorous 
pleadings of the Mexican’s lute ; but later, after 
the departure of her imperial mistress, she found 
both opportunity and disposition to make amends 
for her dutiful coldness. A few weeks more, and 
Gonzales proposed an elopement—but to no pur- 
pose. Before the summer was over he found out 
why she refused, and gained more than an inkling 
of the secret which Maximilian himself did not 
know, although it chiefly concerned him—the 
secret of the priceless jewels confided by Carlotta 
to her maid, in view of the troublous presenti- 
ment whose shadow had so early fallen upon her 
mind. ; 

It was a shadow destined never to lift; for as 
the summer waned tidings came from Europe of 
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the unhappy Carlotta’s affliction. Her mind had 
given way beneath its load of anxieties, and she 
had gone back to Miramar, not as a happy sov- 
ereign and bride, but as a guarded patient to a 
madhouse. 

Prostrated by this blow, Maximilian retired to 
the seclusion of Orizaba. His troubles followed 
fast and faster, until his abdication was daily ex- 
pected, both in Europe and the United States. 
But Marquez, Miramon, Father Fischer, and the 
other generals and ‘‘ cabinet ministers ” who sur- 
rounded him and followed him from place to 
place, conjured him to stake everything upon the 
loyalty of his Mexican subjects, promising troops 
and money with all the effusion of irresponsible 
liberality. They pictured also the troubles which 
he would precipitate upon his friends by desert- 
ing the empire, in a way that appealed strongly 
to the quixotic-noble strain in the somewhat weak 
character of the Hapsburg prince. 

By the end of February, 1867, Maximilian, 
having placed himself at the head of all the troops 
at his disposal, joined Miramon and Mejia at 
Queretaro, and rode bravely into the trap from 
which neither he nor those gallant Mexicans 
were ever to come out alive. 

IV. 

TneE Regiment of the Empress, commanded by 
Colonel Don Miguel Lopez, of evil memory, was 
now transferred to Queretaro; and with it the 
newly promoted Captain Gonzales, the lover of 
Olga Islar, quitted the city of Mexico and his 
ladylove. The pangs of separation were lessened 
—so far, at least, as the girl was concerned—by 
the fact that a quarrel had in the interval broken 
out between the pair. This quarrel had arisen 
from the Mexican’s jealousy of an Austrian 
named Ludwig Schaupbach, employed in the 
civil service of the decaying empire, and to whom 
the homesick Viennese had instinctively turned 
for counsel and sympathy. 

As the spring advanced, the news of the Em- 
peror’s situation at Queretaro, now besieged by 
the revolutionary Liberals, grew worse from day 
to day. Olga’s anxiety correspondingly increased, 
and she confided more and more in her compa- 
triot, Schaupbach. Ere long she had sore need 
of his protection and care. For weeks she had 
been drooping and wasting away, going about as if 
in a melancholy dream. Finally, as the languid 
May weather came, a slow fever laid her helpless 
upon her bed. One evening she said, at parting : 

“‘ Ludwig, I have a responsibility which op- 
presses me. What if I should confide it to you ?” 

‘“« Mefiana—to-morrow,” he answered, laugh- 
ingly. 
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The next morning she was delirious. 

It was more than a fortnight before the poor 
girl opened her blue eyes and looked out wonder- 
ingly from the shadow of the grave. Her first 
words were : 

‘*Where am I? How long have I been ill ?” 

** You are in your own room at the Iturbide. 
To-morrow is the Ist of June,” the faithful 
Schaupbach responded. 

** And how is it with the Emperor ?” she con- 
tinued, making an instinctive effort to rise. 

“There, there! don’t excite yourself into a 
relapse. Have you had bad dreams? The Em- 
peror is still besieged at Queretaro; but he has 
friends and resources with him, and, no doubt, 
can take care of himself.” 

The honest fellow deemed it prudent not to 
mention that the Liberals had got into Queretaro 
a week before, and that Maximilian was a pris- 
oner. Olga’s anxiety, however, he attributed to 
mere sentiment, or woman’s nerves ; and to avoid 
exciting her by further talk, he quietly withdrew 
from her bedside. 

The next morning he found her surprisingly 
improved, although her sunken cheeks still 
burned, and her eyes had an ominous gleam of 
suppressed excitement. 

As soon as he appeared she sent her nurse out 
of the chamber, and told Schaupbach to lock the 
door. He obeyed in his simple, unquestioning 
way. The girl then drew forth two small keys, 
which she had kept concealed, hanging by a 
clasped gold chain about her neck. With one 
of these keys she bade Schaupbach unlock the 
trunk which stood near the head of her bed ; 
with the other she opened the steel box, which 
he lifted from the bottom of the trunk and 
placed upon a chair beside her. 

‘* Himmel! what splendor | what riches !” cried 
the officer, as he started back, bewildered at the 
sight of what the box contained. 

There, resting upon deep crimson velvet, were 
gold and jewels enough for a king’s ransom—rings, 
bracelets, brooches, pins, chains, two “exquisite 
watches with diamond-studded cases, and a num- 
ber of unset stones of surpassing richness. Notice- 
able above all the rest was a ruby of extraordinary 
size, beautifully cut, and in the heart of which 
gleamed a six-rayed star, quivering with every 
movement like the red planet Mars in his celes- 
tial orbit. 

*‘For what purpose, think you, these jewels 
are destined ?” Olga asked. 

‘They are the Empress’s jewels,” responded 
her confidant, readily. ‘ But it appears she will 
never want them again. Of what use is the crown 
itself to a head from which reason has flown ?” 
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‘“« She treasured them for a reason of her own ;: 
and for the use she had 
them with me, they may be of the utmost avail 


in mind when she left 


just now.” 
“Ah! to 
cried, involuntarily. 
“To What 
manded the girl, taking alarm. 
Well, if you are commissioned 


save the Emperor!” Schaupbach 


save him ? do you mean ?” de- 

‘I mean—— 
to undertake this service, you must know the true 
state of affairs. ‘The Liberals are in possession of 
Queretaro, and Maximilian is a prisoner in the 
hands of General Escobedo. His fate, apparently, 
rests with President can 
aided to escape.” 

Olga’s eyes closed for a moment, and she sank 


Juarez—unless he be 
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a driver, for the hazardous journey to Querctaro, 
Ife also obtained, from influential persons of Im- 
perialist sympathies, letters of recommendation to 
certain hotel keepers and owners of haciendas 
along the route. 

Olga regained her strength with amazing rapid- 
ity, and on the fourth day after her decision she 
was up and ready to set out. Wan and fragile as 
she still looked, Schaupbach knew her well enough 
not to doubt her ability to support the excitement 
and fatigue of the undertaking. For additional 
security, the two fraternized with a Mexican mer- 
chant from Queretaro, belonging to the Liberal 
party, who had been to ‘Tacubaya to see General 
Porfirio Diaz, and was now returning home, 
armed to the teeth as a matter of course. 


‘‘ THEY TOOK THE MOUNTAIN ROADS.” 
- 


back, pale as the pillows on which she lay. Then, 
rousing herself with all the force of a vital con- 
stitution and an intrepid will, she asked : 

“* How far away is Queretaro ?” 

“They say about four days’ journey to the 
north, over a rough road that is infested with 
robbers and guerrillas,” answered Schaupbach. 
** But, my poor Olga, you know you are on the 
brink of the grave. You cannot dream of leav- 
ing your bed for a fortnight yet. If you will 
trust me, I will take the jewels to Queretaro.” 

**So you shall, mv friend. But,” she added, 
with calm determination, ‘I will go with you.” 


V 
ScHAUPBACH busied himself, the next day, in 
securing an old yellow fiacre, with four mules and 


For three days the travelers in the yellow fia- 
cre pursued their way without encountering any 
difficulties worse than those of rough mountain 
roads. Anxiety spurred them on; for they had 
heard the appalling news of Maximilian’s death 
sentence. Still, they shared the gencral impression, 
to the effect that President Juarez really intended 
to respite the unfortunate captive, and would be 
rather relieved than otherwise if the latter’s es- 
cape should be in some manner contrived. This 
hope of clemency was strengthened by the tidings 
which met the travelers on their second day out, 
at Tepiji, that Juarez had granted a delay in 
favor of Maximilian and the two Mexican gen- 
erals sentenced to die with him. 

The fourth day of the journey was drawing to 
a close as the old yellow fiacre passed through 
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four leagues from Queretaro, which 
goal Olga and her companions hoped to reach 
that same evening. 

A little way out of the town they were shocked 
at the sight of the body of a man, with a black 
cap drawn over his head, hanging from a tree. 
The Mexican remarked that this signified the 
presence of some of Escobedo’s soldiers, or strag- 
glers from the Liberal army, in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The carriage had scarcely proceeded a mile fur- 
ther, when two armed men appeared, one on 
either side of the road, a few rods ahead. They 
raised their guns, and called out a challenge ; but 
the driver, instead of stopping his mules, whipped 
them into a furious gallop. Then, taking the 
reins in his left hand, he picked up his cara- 
bine with his right. Schaupbach stood behind 
him with a revolver, and covered the man on the 
right-hand side of the road; while his Mexican 
fellow-passenger, with two enormous pistols of 
antique pattern but deadly efficacy, devoted his 
attention to the one on the left. 

Crack! bang! the bandits opened fire, but 
without apparent effect ; whereupon they turned 
and fled into the thicket, followed by a fusillade 
from the carriage as the frightened mules dashed 
past. 

Olga, meantime, had remained inside, in the 
back part of the vehicle, forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the moment. 

With admirable coolness she had leaned out 
forward to see what was going on, and then, fall- 
ing back into her seat, lifted the rear curtain to 
look backward up the road. It was a providen- 
tial instinct that had prompted this precaution. 
There, close behind the fiacre, she saw a third 
man, on horseback, in the act of raising a pistol 
to fire upon her defenders on the high front seat. 

Olga carried a small seven-chambered revolver 
of her own, ready for instant use. She fired two 
quick shots at the stealthy foe in the rear, and 
uttered an exclamation of delight as she saw his 
pistol arm drop to his side. He abandoned the 
chase, and turned into the woods. Schaupbach 
and the Mexican turned round at hearing this 
supplementary firing, but the driver continued 
lashing his mules to the top of their speed, until 
the Hacienda Para, half a league further on, was 
reached. 

Here, thanks to the letters brought from the 
capital, the travelers were hospitably received 
and provided with refuge for the night, they 
having abandoned their original intention of 
pressing on to Queretaro the same evening. One 
of the mules was found to have been hit in the 
shoulder by a bullet, and had to be replaced. 


Colorado, 
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Evidently the bandits had intended first to dis- 
able the animals, to prevent flight, and then to 
plunder the travelers at leisure. 

Early the next morning the journey was re- 
sumed, and by eight o’clock the carriage arrived 
on the height of the Cuesta China, which over- 
looks Queretaro from the south. The streets of 
the little city, in full view of the approaching 
travelers from this eminence, presented an ap- 
pearance of unwonted animation. Uniformed 
Liberal soldiers were moving here and there. The 
alameda was thronged. Bells were ringing, and 
the sound of martial music rose upon the morn- 
ing air. 

‘*T fear this festivity bodes us no good,” re- 
marked Olga, as they dismounted in front of the 
Hacienda de Hercules, where their credentials 
assured them a warm welcome. Again they found 
loyal and sympathetic friends, as almost univers- 
ally amongst the residents of Queretaro. 

The headquarters of the Liberal commander, 
General Escobedo, to whom it was necessary to 
apply for permission to see the captive Maximil- 
ian, were at some distance, on the other side of 
the Rio Blanco. 

‘‘Where is he—the Emperor ?” was the first 
question asked by Olga, whose feminine nerves 
were now strained to their utmost tension. 

“At the Convent de los Capucinos,” replied 
the Mexican hostess, with a horror-stricken shud- 
der. ‘At least, they say he was taken there after 
the execution.” 

** The execution? Execution of whom ?” 

**Of the Emperor, and Mejia, and Miramon. 
They were shot on the Cerro de la Campafia, only 
an hour ago.” 

The girl uttered an agonizing cry, reeled against 
the wall, and sank fainting to the floor. 


VI. 


ScHAUPBACH, in a dazed way, helped to con- 
sole and quiet his companion, after she had re- 


vived. Then, at her command, he went forth to 
the Convent de los Capucinos to see with his own 
eyes, if possible, the dead body of the Austrian 
prince in whose service he had come to Mexico. 

Shortly after he had left the hacienda a com- 
motion was heard outside, and the sefiora has- 
tened to where Olga lay exhausted on the sofa. 

‘« Sefiorita,” she said, ‘‘ there is a Captain Gon- 
zales, of the Liberal Army, who says he comes 
from General Escobedo to examine the strangers 
in my honse.” 

‘*Gonzales, in the Liberal Army ? I knew one 
of that name on the Imperialist side—in the Reg- 
iment of the Empress, in fact,” said Olga, turn- 
ing, if possible, a shade paler. 
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‘«Probably the same,” rejoined the Mexican 


lady. ‘‘ You know that the greater part of Maxi- 
milian’s soldiers here went over to Escobedo. In 
fact, the city itself was betrayed by Colonel Lopez 
—so they say.” 

‘«T wish to see this man,” said Olga, resolutely ; 
and her loyal hostess, nodding assent, left the 
room, 

(tonzales—the same who had played the Romeo 
at Chapultepec, but now wearing the uniform of 
a captain of the army of Juarez—entered a mo- 
ment later. His right arm was bound in a hand- 
kerchief slung from the opposite shoulder. 

Captain Gonzales lost no time in resuming his 
old role. 

‘““Ah, blue eyes! my little Olga! And 
thus we meet after so long a separation ? 
have come all the way to Queretaro to find 

‘‘ A miserable traitor! You are in fit company 
here.” 

‘Ah, well! the Austrian chicken has been 
plucked,” continued Gonzales, not heeding her 
contempt and indignation. ‘‘ How unfortunate 
that you did not get here a little earlier !” 

‘*So I should have done, but for Ah !” 
she cried, a sudden intuition flashing upon her 
mind, as she pointed to his disabled arm, ‘‘ where 
did you get that wound? Not in battle, I am 
sure.” 

‘Devil !” he hissed, in a burst of uncontrolla- 
ble passion. Then he made an effort to command 
himself, and went on, in the old insinuating 
tone: ‘ Listen to me, Olga. If you had not spoilt 
everything last night, with that dangerous toy of 
yours, I could have got you well rid of your 
troublesome companions, so that you and I could 
have gone off together, free, rich, and lovers, as 
in the old times. Maximilian is now past all 
help, and Carlotta will never ask for her jewels. 
Come, my fair! it is not yet too late. If you will 
confide in me, I will guarantee you against any 
interference from Escobedo, and will myself con- 
duct you safely out of Queretaro. Now, your an- 
swer ?” 

‘* My answer is that ”— snapping her fingers in 
his face.’ ‘‘ Poor wretch! you have overreached 
yourself, and gain nothing. I shall rest here, 
and return to Mexico at my pleasure, without any 
aid or interference from you. You know you 
dare not have me summoned before General Es- 
cobedo, because I could tell him more than 
enough about you to jeopardize your precious 
neck, I despise and defy you. 4 


is it 
You 


” 


Go! 
The Mexican turned dusky pale, and his white 
teeth gleamed in a sinister smile, as he bewed 
himself out, saying : 
‘We shall sée. You have made your choice.” 


An hour later Schaupbach returned with con- 
firmation of the tragic story of the morning. He 
had seen the body of the slain Maximilian, and 
had learned from the Princess Salm-Salm the de- 
tails of the unhappy Emperor’s farcical trial and 
ghastly execution. The princess was an Ameri- 
can lady, wedded to the gallant Prussian officer 
of Maximilian’s staff, who was still a prisoner at 
the Cruz. She had moved heaven and earth, 
during a month past, to secure either the pardon 
or the escape of Maximilian ; and the latter might 
have been accomplished, beyond a peradventure, 
had a sufficient sum in ready money been forth- 
coming with which to bribe his by no means in- 
corruptible guards. Upon hearing this, Olga wept 
in anguish of spirit. 

‘* But for that traitor and cutthroat Gonzales,” 
she cried, ‘‘I might have got here in time.” 

** Don’t say that,” returned the phlegmatic and 
philosophical Schaupbach. ‘‘ You did your ut- 
most. Depend upon it, the Emperor’s fate did 
not turn upon the mere circumstance of our 
reaching Queretaro a few hours earlier or later. 
He was doomed to die, and now all is over. Our 
responsibility ends here. The last tie which 
bound us to this accursed Eden, Mexico, is broken. 
Courage, Olga! Let us save ourselves at all haz- 
ards, our treasure if we can, and quit this coun- 
try at once and forever.” 

Olga listened intently, and remained silent for 
some moments after he had ceased speaking. 
Then she said : 

«You are right, and I am with you. We have 
a dangerous enemy in Gonzales, but I can outwit 
him. He knows we have the jewels, but thinks 
we will return to the capital with them. I have 
a different idea. Let us call in Sefiora Morales.” 


VII. 

SreXora Mora tes was tlie mistress of the ha- 
cienda where they had found refuge. She placed 
every resource at their disposal in aid of the plan 
which the three now developed, in a conference 
lasting through the remainder of the day. 

That same night Schaupbach left the Hacienda 
de Hercules, and took up his quarters in another 
suburb of the town with trusted friends of the 
Morales. 

From the direction of this suburb, early the 
next morning, rattled a clumsy vehicle of the 
most primitive construction, though common 
enough in prowincial Mexico. It was a country 
cart, drawn by a donkey and a bull, driven by a 
lazy, cigarette- smoking Mexican, with a half- 
grown boy seated by his side. The load consisted 
of a burly cask of pulque, the fermented sap of 
the maguey plant. 
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The cart drew up in front of the Hacienda de 
Ilercules, presumably with the purpose of deliv- 
ering the household’s daily supply of the national 
beverage. The boy dismounted, and carried the 
pulque into the house in an earthen vessel. IIe 
was gone fully a quarter of an hour; but, then, 
fifteen minutes is the smallest unit of time with 
a Mexican at work. Finally he 
mounted the cart beside the driver, and they lum- 
hered away out of town by the Tula road to the 


reappeared, 


northward. 

It was so 
everyday sight, that nobody thought of bestowing 
a second look upon the cart or the persons therein. 
Even if anyone had done so, it would have taken 
a very sharp observer to detect that the boy who 
had entered the Hacienda de Hercules, and the 
one who came out and rode away with the pulque 
cask, were not the same person, although wear- 
ing the same clothes. 

It is not unlikely that Captain Gonzales him- 
self, smoking his after-breakfast cigar on the 
alameda, may have seen the uncouth equipage 
amble past; but how could he dream that the 
lazy vagabond on the driver’s seat was the Aus- 
trian Schaupbach, and the boy with the big som- 
brero beside him the equally well-disguised Olga 
Islar ? 

They took the mountain roads, and crossing 
the Sierra Madre, strucx the Culf near 
Tampico. They dispensed their pulque in reg- 
ular peddler fashion at the villages along the 
-route. No remarks were made by customers as 
to any peculiar flavor in the yeasty beverage. 
Nevertheless, in the bottom of the cask reposed 
the stecl jewel box of the Empress Carlotta, with 
all its precious contents. 

At Tampico the fugitives heard rumors of a 


common an occurrence, such an 


coast 


dashing Liberal captain, in russet riding boots, 
who was scouring the routes in search of two Aus- 
trians—a man and a woman—whom nobody had 


seen. The pulque sellers heard this rumor with 
an assumed indifference which they by no means 
felt. However, as another week passed, and tlicy 
neared the Texan frontier without having en- 
countered Gonzales, their anxiety abated, and 
they even began to doubt if, after all, ‘hey could 
be the object of the yellow-booted horseman’s 
pursuit. 

When they came upon the diligence route, only 
one day’s journey from Matamoras and the Rio 
Grande, it was decided that the boy Lazaro (in 
which character Olga was masquerading) should 
precede her companion, and, taking the jewel 
case with her in a handbag, await Schanpbach in 
Brownsville, Texas, while he disposed of the an- 
imals and cart in Mexico. Moreover, it seemed 
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prudent for them to cross the frontier separately 
in case of their being watched. 

When the time of parting came poor Olga had 
a momentary spell of womanly weakness. ler 
lip quivered, and her blue eyes looked ready to 
overflow with tears. Schaupbach langhed at her 
misgivings, and said : 

‘Why, it’s only for a day or two, and our 
troubles are as good as ended. If you are going 
to give way to such nonsense, the sooner you get 
back into petticoats the better !’ 


VILL. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when the diligence 
set her down at a small inn, in a secluded quarter 
of the frontier town of Matamoras. She had de- 
cided to make her purchases there, preparatory to 
resuming her feminine apparel, and to cross the 
Rio Grande that evening, after recruiting her 
strength with an hour’s rest. 

Retiring, after supper, to the room temporarily 
assigned her, carrying the inseparable handbag, 
and making the usual cautious survey of her sur- 
roundings, she noticed that the wooden window 
shutter was slightly ajar. This, however, might 
be accounted for by the fact that carpenters had 
been recently at work in the place—their tools 
were still lying in a corner on the floor. 

Reassured, Olga did precisely what a woman 
might naturally have been expected to do under 
the cireumstances—cast a glance at the looking- 
glass hanging over the toilet stand. What she 
saw reflected there, back of her own pale face, 
almost caused her heart to stop beating. 

At the further end of the room, from beneath 
the low bed, and just catching the gleam of the 
candlelight, protruded a yellow boot ! 

Olga did not faint nor scream. ‘T'o the sudden, 
sickening stroke of terror succeeded a flash of des- 
perate resolution and concentrated energy. 

Quickly, yet without an abrupt movement, she 
went to the corner where the carpenter’s tools lay, 
and picked up a heavy wooden mallet and a large 
pair of steel compasses, or dividers, These com- 
passes she placed clampwise over the ankle of the 
protruding boot leg, and then, with a few ener- 
getic blows from the mallet, drove the steel points 
deep into the plank floor. 

The wearer of the yellow boots, having crawled 
under the bed head first, was thus pinned down 
in such a manner that he could not make a re- 
verse movement and liberate himself by the use 
of his hands. 

His smothered curses—the lurid Spanish curses 
of Captain Gonzales—came faintly to Olga’s ear ° 
as she heaped upon the bed all the movable fur- 
niture in the room, and then, locking the door 
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A JAPANESE REBEOOA. 


outside and taking away the key, fled from the 
place lilse an avenging spirit. 


IX. 

Tne next day, when Schaupbach, having set- 
tled his affairs and come safely to Matamoras, 
crossed the river and directed his buoyant steps 
toward the only hotel in Brownsville, he found the 
place a centre of popular excitement. 

Ife inquired what was the matter, and a hard- 
looking, grizzled old frontiersman, seated on the 
hotel steps, said : 

**A woman knifed, I reckon. Anybody’d think, 
from the fuss they’re making, that nobody wasn’t 
never killed in Browrsville afore.” 

Schaupbach mechanically followed the rough 


but not unkindly throng of idlers and townspeo- 
ple to an upper chamber of the hotel, where the 
victim of the squalid tragedy lay. 

Ile pushed his way to the couch, gazed an in- 
stant upon the dead face, and then fell on his 
knees beside it, overpowered by the first and only 
great emotion of his life. 

It was Olga—poor, brave little Olga, who had 
emerged triumphant from her long ordeal only to 
be stricken down at the eleventh hour with the 
Mexican’s vengeful dagger in her heart. 

The mystery of her end who should unravel ? 
None knew what had happened during her last 
day and night upon earth save the wretch who 
had, with such relentless cunning, done her to 
death. 
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The box of jewels, which she had so faithfully 
guarded, whose every stone might have repre- 
sented a congealed drop of heart’s blood or a 
soul-wrung human tear, was gone. Neither the 


wa» 
x 
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A WELL-KNOWN Japanese politician, a minister 
of state, was discussing the ‘‘ Woman Question ” 
with an American, and our countryman was try- 
ing to impress the Asiatic with the beauties of 
feminine liberty and freedom. After speaking at 
length he closed his remarks by calling the atten- 
tion of the Japanese to the great difference be- 
tween their ways of looking at marriage. ‘‘ Yes, 
I see,” said the other ; ‘‘ great difference, indeed. 
When I marry, I take a head servant; when you 
marry, you become one.” After this the Amer- 
ican made up his mind that the Japanese had no 
respect for women, and simply considered them ag 
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asteria ruby, nor any of the hundred gems now 
dispersed back into the circulation of commerce, 
ever told its chapter of the tale, or shone the 
more dimly for what its brilliant eye had seen. 
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servants—nay, as slaves. Great was his surprise 
when, later on, he read letters and articles by Sir 
Edwin Arnold, presenting the Japanese women 
as the reigning queens of that empire. He would 
have been much more surprised had he read 
Pierre Loti, Norman, and others, the opinions of 
those writers being so different that one is in- 
clined to think that there are several Japans in 
this world. There is but one, but it contains sev- 
eral classes of women whose conditions ate very 
different. Pierre Loti, after spending several 
months en téte-d-léte with a dancing girl of the 
lower class, whose cousin is a “‘ kurouma,” cannot 
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give us a fair idea of Japanese women, as he 
knows nothing of the middle and upper classes. 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s opinion is to that of Loti 
what white is to black. The great English writer 
knows the most charming and refined ladies of 
Japan, but he is toofmuch of a poet to judge 
them asaman. He loves them as he loves nat- 
ure, and could not possibly speak of them in ev- 
eryday prose. He drapes them in the veils of 
poesy, and dreams he is in heaven, surrounded by 
angels. 

All Japanese girls are not pretty. In fact, 
there are fewer pretty girls there than in Amer- 
ica, and I have not seen one that was beautiful. 
The most one can say of a Japanese beauty is: 
‘‘How pretty she is!” or, “How cute!” One 
could never think of saying : ‘“‘ What a beautiful 
woman !” And yet the Japanese girl charms ev- 
eryone. She does not charm by her so-called 
beauty, but by her originality, her grace, her gen- 
tleness, her kindness, her sweetness. She is the 
best-natured woman in the world, the most affa- 
ble, the most polite and the most amiable. There 
is about her a je ne sais quoi so dainty and so 
sweet that you cannot help liking her, Men over 
there pretend that she is less intelligent than they 
are. That is a gross injustice, and I am con- 


vinced that, on the contrary, the women of Japan 


are more intelligent than the men. In fact, some 
of the best rulers Japan ever had were empresses 
whose lives would afford subjects for universal 
biographies. ‘The present Empress is recognized 
as the most progressive and intelligent woman of 
the country, both by the Japanese and the foreign 
diplomats. She takes a great interest in all ques- 
tions, social or political, and often advises the 
Emperor. She is deeply interested in works of 
charity, and in the schools for women and girls. 
From time to time she visits the schools, comes 
to the examinations, gives prizes and rewards, 
and it is a well-known fact that her purse is always 
open when improvements are needed. 

With the ladies of her court, she has opened 
several hospitals and a training school for nurses, 
which can well be compared with any of our in- 
stitutions. The Japanese ladies have been greatly 
helped in their work by an English lady, Mme. 
Sannomiya, wife of the master of ceremonies of 
the imperial court. Another well-known Amer- 
ican lady in Yokohama has established a hospital 
for the Japanese, a most needed and much-praised 
institution. In Tokio they have “formed a soci- 
ety of the Red Cross, whose services will be price- 
less in case of war. Twenty years ago, during 
the civil war, there was not a nurse to take care 
of the wounded. 

Japanese women do not care much for love, 


. 
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and Cupid has but little influence upon them. 
They prefer friendship—it is less trying and less 
deceiving. Passionate love as it exists in Amer- 
ica and Europe seems unknown to them, and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is on account 
of all of them having uniformly dark skin and 
hair—‘‘ étant de la méme peau,” as the French 
would say. It is a well-known fact that a man 
with light hair and skin will most naturally fall 
in love with a brunette, but very seldom with a 
blonde, and vice versd. What is more, people of 
the same complexion marrying each other are sel- 
dom happy. I do not assert that it would be suf- 
ficient to send a few blonds or blondes to Japan 
to set the hearts of that country on fire at once. 
It would take a great many years to change the 
nature of its people. After all, they may be bet- 
ter off than we are. Not knowing the consuming 
passions, they never suffer their torments, and are 
contented with a quieter affection. 

A kiss is an unknown thing in Japan. I know 
you will exclaim, as I did: ‘* But what do they 
do ?” I cannot tell you what they do, but I sup- 
pose they have something to replace it—what, I 
have not yet discovered. Certain it is that a 
lover never kisses his sweetheart, a husband never 
kisses his wife, a mother never kisses her child. 
IIe made a great mistake, the man who wrote 
that a kiss was ‘ nature’s Volapiik, the universal 
language of love.” You can kiss any Japanese girl 
—she will not object, for she cannot possibly un- 
derstand what you mean. She will only think : 
‘What queer people these foreigners are |” 

To give an idea of what the Japanese think of 
kissing, I shall reproduce here an essay written 
in English in a Tokio school by a Japanese young 
man : “ KIss. 

‘* The wind of Occidental civilization swept all over the 
country, and their customs were introduced day after day, 
and most of the Japanese young men are indulging in 
their manners. When they meet together they shake 
hands. They begin their speaking with ‘*Good morn- 
ing.” They put roses on their bosom, as if the presents 
of young ladies. That is right; I don’t say that it is bad 
or foolish. You had better do so. But there’is one thing 
that is awful dangerous—that is kiss what is call English. 
What is kiss? Kiss is a salute by touching the lips closely 
together, and use when express a strong sympathy. Now, 
let me tell you the reason of it. First, it is physically dan- 
gerous. Toothache, consumption of the lungs and other 
diseases transfer by certain means to other persons. The 
kiss is the best interposition amongst certain means in 
transferring certain diseases. Take a lady who has disease 
in her lungs, for instance, and I kiss her; her disease may 
transfer to me, and I may beeome a sick man. This is the 
first disadvantage. Secondly, it does not seem fair to 
Japanese eyes. When I see people Kiss I feel disagree- 
able, and therefore all Japanese feel disagreeable. I am 
sure in such feasons, I dare say, it is quite bad to intro- 
duce that custom in our country.” 
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could possibly be elegant while imitating a rumi- 
nating animal. 
+ * a a % 3: 

I began this paper intending to spéak seriously 
of Japanese women, and here I am talking kisses, 
peanuts and chewing gum. 

It is difficult to get a fair idea of the condition 
of Japanese women, for it differs in the upper, 
the middle and the lower classes. Different also 
is it amongst those who still believe in the Old 
Japan, and the champions of progress. I had a 
long conversation on this subject with Mr. Yambe, 
a young Japanese who is the secretary of the im- 
perial World’s Fair commission. He first acknowl- 
edged the fact that morals are very different in 
Japan, from what they are in America, and he 
strongly urged upon me that the morals of the 
middle class are much higher than among the 
upper and the lower classes. ‘To this other peo- 
ple have answered: ‘‘ No wonder ; he belongs to 
the middle class himself.” 

My opinion is that morals are better in the 
higher class. I shall try to give you an idea of 


A TEN-YEAR-OLD JAPANESE GIRL. 


If Japanese girls know nothing 
about kissing, they know as much 
about peanuts and chewing gum as 
American girls do. Peanuts are to be 
found in Japan, and plenty of them. 

Some time ago I was dining in a 
teahouse with friends, and, as is the 
custom there, we were served by a 
number of Japanese girls. Some 
were extremely pretty. All at once I 
noticed one of them imitating a Jer- 
sey cow as perfectly as some of our 
American girls could. This amused 
me, and I wondered if the tutti-frutti 
horror had already found its way to 
Japan. Jt was useless to try and 
speak Japanese with her. I simply 
opened her mouth with my fingers to 
get a look at the dreaded stuff. The 
girl laughed, and, opening a piece of 
paper carefully folded in her pocket- 
book, she showed me small pieces of 
red and white seaweed. This is what 
they chew. But a Japanese girl does 
not chew the same as others. What 
she chews is much smaller. It does 
not fill her little mouth to the ut- 


most, and then she does not go at it 

li 4 1 3} ] . ] ‘] JAPANESE GIRL OF THE UPPER MIDDLE CLASS (DAUGHTER OF THE 
ike acannidal. She does it slowly, GOVERNOR OF KIOTO, AND WIFE OF A PROFESSOR IN THE IM- 
quietly—I would say elegantly, if one PERIAL UNIVERSITY). 
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what a Japanese of the middle class thinks of the 
First of all, it must be 
Japan has made much progress dur- 


of women: 


condition 
improved. 
ing the past twenty years, and has improved 
everything but the condition of its women. It 


is impossible for a country to go forward and 
leave its women behind. ‘The history of the 
world shows us that women must progress with 
the country. They influence everything, and 
their influence is generally good, as may be seen 
from what they have done in other countries. 
But what can be the influence of women if they 
remain a century behind the nation ? 


The first thing to do is to educate them, but 


this is a difficult task. ‘The education of women 





DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


in other countries has taken centuries of labor. 
Japan must jump without transition from a past 
of slavery and feudalism to the independence and 
liberty of the nineteenth century. Millions of 
women cannot be educated at once, and schools 
for women of all ages and conditions cannot be 
opened ina few months. It must be done little 
by little, and here lies the danger, for the rela- 
tively few who first receive a liberal education 
feel themselves so much superior to the others 
that they immediately become ‘‘ bas bleus ”’—care 
nothing for home, husband or children. They 
want to read novels and poetry, and become 
detestable. Wigher education makes a Japa- 
nese woman a précieuse ridicule, an indifferent 
wife and a cold-hearted mother. ‘Therefore, 
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higher education must be left aside ; and, instead 
of that, good manual training schools established 
—schools where girls will learn to read, write and 
count; get a knowledge of geography, history, 
chemistry ; make a study of morals and hygiene, 
and devote at least half of their time to sewing, 
embroidery, decorative art, cooking and house- 
keeping. There are already a large number of 
these schools in Japan, and they are most suc- 
cessful. 

I visited the manual training school of Tokio, 
which has departments of painting, embroidery, 
sewing, cooking, etc. A few hours every day are 
devoted to English, reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and to lectures on morals. The girls 
are received free, but their embroidery and paint- 
ing are sold for the benefit of the schocl. They 
work from eight to ten hours a day. 

My Japanese friend pretends that those schools 
are not sufficient, and that there are two other 
things to be considered in order to promote the 
condition of women, viz., food reform and dress 
reform. Japanese women, says my friend, are 
pitifully weak and nervous, the reason being that 
they do not eat enough and cannot take any exer- 
cise on account of the way of dressing. Very few 
Japanese women eat meat of any kind. They 
satisfy their appetite with vegetables and sweets, 
candies or cakes. This is not enough to sustain 
the body, the result being a kind of nervous de- 
bility. This abstention from meat is a relic of 
Buddhism, which religion prohibits its followers 
from eating anything that has been alive. Many 
oli parents still believe in this doctrine, and do 
not allow their daughters to eat meat. There- 
fore, the first thing requisite is to impress upon 
the minds of the Japanese women the fact that 
eating is necessary in order to gain strength, and 
that they can safely eat fowl and flesh. 

I am not convinced of the invulnerability of 
my friend’s theory, for one can hardly believe 
in the physical weakness of Japanese women after 
seeing the immense loads they carry. You can 
see small girls, five or six years old, carrying on 
their backs for hours babies of ten and twelve 
months. ‘This can hardly be taken as an indica- 
tion of weakness. Then, again, overeating is sim- 
ply a bad habit, as smoking or chewing, and 
those who have not acquired it are as strong as 
others, if not stronger. Look, for instance, at the 
jinrikisha men, drawing a passenger all day long 
in a little carriage, through all kinds of weather, 
and running like deers. Do they eat much ? 
Hardly more than a Japanese girl—hardly more 
than a bird. 

Dress reform seems to be a great question of 
the day. Like many foreigners, I should be sorry 
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to see the lovely Japanese dresses disappear. Yet 
I can understand the objections made to them. 
They are so narrow at the bottom as to absolutely 
prevent normal walking, or exercise of any kind. 
Yet they must be made so, or they would not be 
decent. Then, the Japanese dress, with all its 
beautiful belongings, is too expensive. ‘The upper 
part of the dress has its inconveniences as well as 
the lower, and is not good for any kind of work. 
The only advantage is that they use no corsets. 
It is strange that at the time Americans are also 
speaking of dress reform and complaining of 
their own garments the Japanese should think of 
adopting those same American fashions. 

Foreigners laugh at the Japanese women dress- 
ing in foreign clothes. Certainly they are not as 
graceful as in their own costumes, for they do not 
know how to wear the Occidental dresses. The 
wearing of strange garments cannot be learned in 
a day. Let American girls try on the Japanese 
dresses without the help of a competent costumer, 
and see what they will look like. The Japanese 
women are learning to dress well, even in foreign 
costumes. I may mention here that the Empress 
and other ladies of the court are well, simply and 
very prettily dressed. 

Speaking of Japanese girls in European attire 


recalls to me that I heard an American lady say : 


‘Oh, it is horrible! they have no shape.” Of 
course, the Japanese know nothing about corsets, 
but what do we mean by ‘“‘shape”? Is it to be 
three and a half inches through the waist and 
three and a half feet across the shoulders ? What 
some call shape, others would call deformity. A 
Japanese girl, looking at a foreign lady, asked : 
** Where does she keep her stomach ?” and as no 
one could answer, ‘‘ Very strange,” she said again. 
‘‘ But she must keep it just under her throat, 
where she is so big.” The question of dress re- 
form is doubtless a serious one, and it is to be 
hoped that a happy medium between the Japa- 
nese and American fashions will be found. 

According tu the middle-class idea, the women 
of Japan have no influence whatever, and are 
merely the toys of men. Of course they speak 
for their own class of people. The Japanese 
woman of that class has many servants—for they 
are cheap there—and has nothing to do but to 
please and amuse her husband and master. She 
does not rear her children herself, but has hired 
nurses. 

Enlightened people, on the contrary, pretend 
that she has a wonderful influence, is extremely 
happy, and has charge of all the home affairs. It 
must be acknowledged that Japanese women are 
the most honest and devoted wives. Most of the 
foreigners living in Japan have married Japanese 














girls, and are perfectly contented. The morals 
of the women of the lower class are very loose be- 
fore they marry, but they begin to have some 
scruples when they belong to a husband. Jap- 
anese men are not different from others, and are 
capable of breaking their vows of fidelity. The 
time to admire a Japanese woman is when she 
finds out that her husband is deceiving her, A 
few who have bad tempers simply kill him, but 
most of them take the wrong with resignation, and 
if the husband has a child by the other woman, 
the wife takes it to her home and adopts it. 

Japanese women have three recreations—smok- 
ing, singing and dancing. They smoke most 
gracefully, as they do everything. This habit 
was imported to Japan by the Spaniards some one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Japanese girls do 
not smoke cigarettes, like the Spanish, but pipes, 
the daintiest little pipes, beautifully ornamented 
and holding just enough tobacco for one or two 
puffs. They carry a small leather pouch con- 
taining their tobacco, and some fine paper which 
they use to clean their pipes. 

There is in Tokio a school for the young ladies 
of noble parents, which can compare with any 
European or American institution. Many of the 
princesses and most of the court ladies have trav- 
eled in Europe, and speak fluently one or two for- 
eign languages. In the upper class the influence 
of women is very great, and their husbands gen- 
erally consult them. 

Japanese women dislike to see a man with a 
beard, and this is why most Japanese have clean- 
shaved faces. Japanese girls of the middle and 
lower classes do not like foreigners on account 
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NEW YEAR. 
By CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 


A wanpErineG heir to wealth I never piled. 
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of their mustaches; but they admire greatly a 
clean-shaved young American. 

The singers and the dancing girls, who are 
numbered by thousands, form a most miserable 
and pitiful class. Most of them are sold by their 
parents to individuals whose slaves they become. 
That person has the same control over them as a 
liveryman has over his horses. He hires them 
out by the hour, the evening, the day, the night, 
the week or the month. They must dance and 
play and sing whenever commanded. Worse than 
that, they must live sometimes for months with 
men they hate. Their ‘‘ proprietor ” lodges and 
boards them, and gives them enough money to 
dress. Nearly all those girls are comparatively 
well educated and have excellent manners. 
Strange to say, girls of this class who have met 
a man who took enough fancy to them to buy 
them back and marry them have uniformly 
made the best of wives. Many Japanese ladies, 
now prominent, used to be ‘‘ geishas,” as, for in- 
stance, the wife of the late Japanese Minister to 
Vienna, who is refined, well educated, and is re- 
ceived in the best society. It has happened more 
than once that a geisha, disgusted with her way 
of living, has committed suicide. One of them 
drowned herself just opposite the Imperial Hotel, 
two days after my arrival in Tokio. I shall never 
forget the impression made on me by the sight 
of the stiff and cold body of a girl once graceful, 
pretty and charming, and who in her eighteenth 
year decided to die rather than sell her smiles 
and love. With her and her kind : 


‘* La vie est une fleur—elle s’ouvre, et on la brise!” 


I take this gift of Time, and as I hold 
This New Year with its counted days of gold, 
I muse and wonder like a little child— 
Hardly to such rich fortune reconciled— 
Yet planning how to spend it, and with bold 
Design to fill each day with manifold 


Good deeds, fair thoughts, and pleasure undefiled. 


Why should wealth make us spendthrift? In one day 
A man may write a never-dying word, 


Or strike a blow to ring adown the years! 
Yet here are thrice a hundred; and shall they 
Be doled out like the last, with ill use blurred ? 


O fair New Year! I take the gift with tears. 
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THE STARS. 
THE STORY TOLD BY A PROVEN('AL SHEPHERD. 


By ALPHONSE DAUDET. ° 


In the days when I was shepherd on the Lube- 
ron [ used to pass whole weeks without seeing a 
living soul, alone among the pastures with my 
dog, Labri, and my flocks. From time to time 
the hermit of Mont de l’Ure went by, on his 
search after simples, or, maybe, I spied the black 
face of some charcoal burner from Piedmont ; 
but these were simple folk, whom silence had 
rendered taciturn. They had lost the taste for 
talk, and knew nothing of the gossip of the vil- 
lages and towns down in the lowlands. And so, 
every second week, when I heard-the bells of our 
farm mule tinkling up the road, with my provi- 
sions for another fortnight, and when I saw the 
brisk head of our little miarro coming up the 
mountain side, and growing little by little more 
Vol. XXXV., No. 1—3. 


distinct, or the russet headdress of old “ Aunt” 
Norade, I was very happy, I can tell you. I made 
them tell me the news of the countryside below, 
the baptisms and the marriages ; but what inter- 
ested me most was to hear about my employer's 
daughter, our little mistress Stéphanette, the 
prettiest maiden for ten leagues round. Without 
seeming to take too much interest, I used to make 
them tell me if she went about much to fairs or 
parties, and if fresh lovers were always flocking 
about her. If you ask how these matters con- 
cerned me—me, a poor upland shepherd—I must 
answer that I was twenty years old, and in all my 
life had seen nothing so beautiful as Stéphanette. 

Now one Sunday, when I was expecting my 
fortnight’s victuals, it happened that they did not 
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arrive till very late. During the morning I said 
to myself, “‘ It’s because of the High Mass to- 
day ;” then, toward noon, a heavy storm broke, 
and I thought that the mule could not have 
started, because of the bad state of the roads. 
At last, about three o’clock, the sky having cleared 
by that time, and the mountain glittering with 
rain and sunshine, I heard, amid the dripping of 
the leaves and the rushing of the swollen streams, 
the bells of the mule ringing as brisk and gay as 
the chimes on an Easter morning. But *twas 
neither our little miarro that drove her ; no, nor 
old Aunt Norade. It was—guess who it was—our 
little lady, my friends! our little lady herself, 
seated there between the wicker panniers, all 
aglow with the mountain air and the refreshing 
breath of the storm. 

The little farm boy was sick: Aunt Norade off 
on a holiday to visit her children. 

Pretty Stéphanette told me all this as she 
alighted from her mule; and also that she was 
late because she had lost her way ; but to see her 
in that Sunday attire, with her flowered ribbons, 
her gleaming white skirt and her lace, you would 
have thought she had lingered at some dance in- 
stead of seeking her way among the thickets. 
The charming maid she! I could not take my 
eyes off her. It is true I had never seen her so 
near. Sometimes in winter, when the flocks were 
led down to the plain, and I used to go, in the 
evenings, and eat my supper in the farmhouse, 
she would trip through the kitchen, with hardly 
aword for the farm hands, always daintily dressed 
and the least bit disdainful. Now I had her there 
before me, all to myself. Wasn’t it enough to 
make one lose his head ? 

When she pulled the provisions out of the pan- 
nier, Stéphanette began to look about her with 
curiosity. Lifting her pretty Sunday skirt a lit- 
tle, lest the mud should spoil it, she entered the 
sheepfold, asked to see the corner where I tlept, 
the straw bed with the sheepskin coverlet, my 
cape hitched on the wall, my crucifix, my flint 
gun. All of these amused her. 

“So this is where you live, poor shepherd ? 
Ilow tiresome you must find it here, always alone ! 
Ilow do you manage? What do you think 
about ?” 

I longed to answer, “‘ About you, mistress.” It 
would have been no lie; but the trouble was so 
great within me that I could not find so much as 
a word. I thought she saw it, too, and—little 
mischiefmaker !—took pleasure in doubling my 
awkwardness by teasing me. 

«And your sweetheart, shepherd ? Does she 
climb up, sometimes, to see you? She must be 
the Lady of the Golden Fleece, no doubt, or the 
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fairy Estérelle—she who only inhabits the mount- 
ain tops.” 

And she herself might have been that fairy 
Estérelle as she spoke, looking back with that 
pretty smile as she turned to go—to go so soon 
that her visit seemed a vision only. 

‘*God keep you, shepherd !” 

‘« Farewell, mistress !” 

And with that she was gone, carrying back the 
empty baskets. 

As she disappeared in the thicket down the hill 
it seemed that the loose stones trickling under 
her mule’s hoofs were dropping one by one upon 
my heart. I heard them far away, and farther 
yet ; and until sunset I stood as a man in a dream, 
not daring to stir for fear of awakening. Toward 
evening, as the hollow of the valleys became blue, 
and the sheep crowded together, bleating to enter 
the fold again, I heard my name called up the 
slope, and saw our little lady reappear, no longer 
langhing, as before, but shivering with cold and 
terror and wet. 

It seemed that at the foot of the mountain she 
had found the Sorgue swollen by the rain of the 
late storm, and that, wishing to cross it at all 
hazard, she had come near to drowning herself. 
The terrible part was that, at this hour of the 
night, she could no longer dream of returning to 
the farm ; for the little lady could never have 
found the crosscut road by herself, and, as for 
me, I could not leave the flock. The prospect of 
spending the night on the mountain greatly dis- 
turbed her, above all because the folk at home 
would be so anxious. I did my very best to 
hearten her. 

‘*In July the nights are short, mistress. 
worry'll soon be over.” 

And quickly I lit a big fire to dry her feet and 
her frock soaked in the waters of the Sorgue. 
Next I set milk before her, and cheese biscuits ; 
but the poor little maid could neither think of 
warming herself nor of eating ; and when I saw 
the big tears rising in her eyes, I, too, wanted te 
weep. 

Meanwhile night was come indeed. On the 
mountain tops there lingered but a powdery glow, 
and a bright haze along their western slopes. I 
desired our little lady to enter within the sheep- 
fold and lie down to sleep. Having spread a fine 
new sheepskin on the straw, I wished her good 
night, and went to sit and keep watch before the 
gate. God is my witness that, for all the love 
that scorched my blood, no evil thought occurred 
to me—nothing but a great pride that in a corner 
of the fold, close to the curious sheep, who gazed 
at her closed eyes—a lamb whiter and purer than 
them all—slept my master’s daughter under my 
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protection. Never had the heavens seemed so 
deep to me, the stars so lustrous. 

Suddenly the hatch of the sheepfold opened, 
and Stéphanette appeared. She could not sleep. 
The sheep rustled the straw as they stirred or 
bleated'in their sleep. She would rather be out 
by the fire. Seeing this, I wrapped my goatskin 
over her shoulders, and made the fire brisker ; 
and we staid there, seated side by side, without 
speaking. If you have ever passed the night un- 
der the stars, you know that, at the hour when 
men are sleeping, a mysterious world awakes in 
the solitude of silence. Then the springs sing 
far clearer, and the meres are lit up with little 
tongues of flame. All the spirits of the mount- 
ain fare abroad, going and coming as they list ; 
and in the air there are whisperings, impercepti- 
ble noises, as if one were listening to the growth 
of the trees, the pushing of the green herb. Day 
is the lifetime of the breathing world, but night 
of the inanimate. When one is not used to it 
this frightens; and so our little lady was all 
a-tremble, and drew closer to me at the slightest 
sound. Once a long, melancholy cry broke out 
from the mere that glimmered far below, and was 
borne up the hill to us, swelling and sinking. At 
the same moment a lovely shooting star glided 
over our heads in the same direction, as if the cry 
we had just heard carried a trail of light along 
with it. 

‘* What is that ?” Stéphanette whispered. 

‘That is a soul entering paradise ;” and I 
made the sign of the cross. 

She, too, crossed herself, and remained a mo- 
ment gazing upward, very thoughtfully. Then 
she said : 

‘‘Tt is true, then, shepherd, that you people are 
sorcerers 2” 

‘** By no means, little lady. Only here we live 
nearer the stars, and know what is happening up 
yonder better than the folk in the plain.” 

She was still looking upward, her chin rested 
on her hand, wrapped in her woolly skin like a 
small shepherdess straight from heaven. 

“What numbers! And how lovely it is. 
Never have I seen so many. Do you know their 
names, shepherd ?” 

“Why, yes, mistress. Look straight above our 
heads. That is St. James’s Road. It runs from 
France straight over Spain. It was St. James of 
Galicia who traced it there to show the brave 
Charlemagne his way when he was making war 


upon the Saracens. Further on you have the 
Chariot of Souls, with its four flashing wheels. 
The three stars which go before it are the Team ; 
and that quite little one, close to the third, is the 
Charioteer. Do you see that shower of stars fall- 
ing all around ? Those are the souls which the 
good God will not accept to dwell with Him.... 
A little lower—that is the Rake, or the Three 
Kings. It’s those we people tell the clock by. 
Only by glancing at them I know, this minute, 
that midnight is past. A little lower, still toward 
the south, blazes John of Milan, the torch of the 
stars. Listen to what the shepherds tell about 
that star. It seems that one night John of Milan, 
with the Three Kings and La Pouciniére, were 
invited to the wedding of a star, one of their 
friends. La Poucinicére being most hurried, set 
out first, they say, and took the upper road. Look 
at her up there, deep in the heavens. The Three 
Kings took a short cut, lower down, and caught 
her up; but that lazybones John of Milan, who 
had overslept himself, was left behind, and, in a 
fury, hurled his walking stick after them, to stop 
them. This is why the Three Kings are likewiee 
called John of Milan’s Walking Stick. . . . But 
the loveliest of all the stars, mistress, is our own, 
the Shepherd’s Star, which gives us light as we 
lead forth our flocks in the dawn, and in the 
evening also when we bring them to the fold 
again. Wecall her Maguelonne too, lovely Mague- 
lonne, who runs after Pierre of Provence, and is 
his bride every seven years,” 

‘¢ What, shepherd ? Are there, then, marriages 
among the stars ?” 

“Why, of course, mistress——” 

And while I was trying to explain to her what 
these marriages were I felt something light and 
delicate drop softly on my shoulder. It was her 
head, drooping with slumber, that rested against 
me, with a delicious rustling of ribbons, of lace, 
and of waving curls. She remained thus, nor 
stirred till the stars paled in heaven, their light 
made faint by the climbing day. As for me, I 
sat and watched her sleep ; a little troubled deep 
down in mysoul, but kept holy by the clear night 
which has never given me other than beautiful 
thoughts, Around us the stars continued their 
silent march, obedient as a mighty army; and 
once or twice I fancied that one of these stars, 
the most delicate, the most lustrous, had missed 
her way and had come to lean upon my shoulder, 
and to sleep. 
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COACHING ON 


THE 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


By MAry TITCOoMB. 


It was a dismal ride from Paris to Dieppe ; and 
when, at midnight, through darkness and rain 
we were transferred by some strange, uncertain 
way from the train into the waiting boat, a pre- 
sentiment of coming evil fell upon us. The storm 
raged fiercely—the luxurious berths were but small 
mitigation of the intense disecomfort—and a voy- 
age across the Atlantic, as then remembered, had 
brought no such tumultuous pitchings and rock- 
ings as did this short trip across the Channel. 
Late in the morning we landed at Newhaven. 

“T suppose we wust eat something before we 
take the train,” said Aldine, with a wan smile on 
her pale face; and ‘ breakfast,” without men- 
tioning details, was ordered at the most conven- 
ient restaurant. But somebody else was certainly 
the gainer by that order, for we looked feebly at 
each other across the little table, with scarcely a 
pretense of eating ; and, moreover, in the confu- 
sion of head and stomach, and of French and 
English coin, we were well aware, without caring 
the least bit about it, that we paid double what 
we ought. What did it matter ? 

From Portsmouth a steam packet took us to 
Ryde, whence, by the Isle of Wight Railway, we 
reached Ventnor about four o’clock on a lovely 
April afternoon. Emerging from the tunnel, the 
quiet uspecl of the station and the inertness of 
cabmen curious, with the memory of 
busy, bustling Paris fresh in mind. 

‘©The “bus will be here directly,” was the civil 
information given by a man keeping guard over 
his horses and a comfortable-looking vehicle. 

‘But we want a carriage,” was our suggestive 
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response. 

“Bus ‘ll take you right to the hotels,” said 
the impassive driver; and not until we had ex- 
plained that we wished to drive about Ventnor, 
and see the town, and did not know where we 
should stop, and were quite ready to pay for a 
good carriage, did we succeed in arousing him. 
When once stirred up he was irreproachably at- 
tentive, guiding his horses skillfully through steep 
ascents, zigzag streets and over the smooth Es- 
planade, pointing out the finest locations, giving 
bits of useful information, and patiently stopping 
whenever we wished to make any inquiries. There 
is no better way of deciding where one will locate 
in a strange town, than—with the aid of a reli- 
able guidebook—to take a drive about it, which 
gives in the beginning a most desirable general 
idea of the place and its environs. 

At the end of two hours, quite enchanted with 


the loveliness of Ventnor, we were established in 
a pleasant boarding house on one of the pictur- 
esque terraces upon which the town is built, our 
rooms looking seaward, and the breaking of the 
surf falling dreamily upon our ears. In this same 
house we abode a month in restful content. A 
few days sufficed to familiarize the changes from 
Continental ways. Ifthe loaded breakfast table 
seemed lacking in daintiness at first, respectful 
attendance came with it ; if our landlady’s gram- 
mar was open to criticism, her cordial kindness 
compensated. The cuisine was not only abun- 
dant but excellent, and we learned to look across 


the ferns and flowers that adorned the centre of 
the dining table and respond to good Mrs. Jack- 
son’s indefinite query, ‘‘ Will you have some of 
this, or that ?’—the indicated articles being quite 
invisible through the greenery—with great con- 
or ‘‘that” would prove 


fidence that ‘this’ 
equally satisfactory. 

The traveler no sooner leaves the coast of Eng- 
land than he perceives the softer air wafted across 
the Solent from the Isle of Wight—this sunny 
isle, whose genial climate, luxuriant vegetation 
and wild, beautiful scenery have made it re- 
nowned. Three main entrance gates it has on 
the northern side—Ryde, Cowes and Yarmouth. 
The island is from sixty to seventy miles in cir- 
cumference, the northern shores being low and 
shelving, but on the east and south rising into 
precipitous cliffs from 400 to 800 feet high. A 
chain of chalk hills, or downs, runs through the 
whole island from Culver Cliff to the Needles ; 
and about midway from this another range 
branches off southward, terminating abruptly in 
St. Catherine’s Point, where a third range begins 
and follows the coast line as far as Shanklin and 
the promontory of East End. The Medina River 
divides the island into two almost equal parts. 
The tourist has the advantage, if advantage it 
be, of railways in the eastern division ; but four- 
in-hand coaches and private carriages afford abun- 
dant facilities for investigating the western part, 
if pedestrian trips be not preferred. The coach 
service throughout the island is excellent, almost 
any town being accessible by this means every day 
during the season. 

Ventnor, on the southeastern coast, sheltered 
as it is by St. Boniface Down, which rises 700 or 
800 feet like a wall behind it, possesses an almost 
Italian climate, and has been well called ‘the 
invalid’s paradise.” The luxuriant vegetation 
and profusion of wild flowers—primroses, hya- 
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cinths, violets, anemones, wake-robin, and num- 
berless other bright blossoms—render April and 
May most charming here. Roses, jasmine, honey- 
suckle, myrtle and ivy climb over the poorest cot- 
tages in freshest beauty. Even the jutting rocks 
and overhanging cliffs of the wonderful Under- 
cliff are covered with a tropical vegetation of rich- 
est green, studded with flowers of every hue. 
While strolling on the Esplanade, the morning 
after our arrival in Ventnor, a long, mellow blast, 
as from a huntsman’s horn, resounded through 
the street, and a gayly colored four-in-hand coach 
dashed up to the ‘‘ Queen’s Hotel.” With an eye 
to future trips we noted that the outside seats 
were already filled, and that the upper ones, 
though apparently inaccessible, would, if once 
reached, command a boundless view ; and forth- 
with we went to the coach office and engaged two 
upper seats to Alum Bay on the first fair day— 
and the very next day was fair, surpassingly so. 
Aldine and I gazed somewhat apprehensively at 
our lofty seats as the coach drove up; but the 
finely dressed driver, with a buttonhole bouquet 
in the lapel of his coat, was quite equal to the oc- 
casion. Some folding steps were quickly un- 


furled, and with his respectful assistance we easily 
mounted to the dizzy height, glad of a few mo- 
ments before starting to adjust ourselves to the 


situation. It was amusing from our loft to watch 
events—the timidity with which some passengers 
ascended the coach top, and the reckless, some- 
times luckless, haste of others; the disappoint- 
ment of those who had failed to secure outside 
seats and grumblingly took the inside ; the tardy 
appearance of others who apparently expected the 
coach to wait while they ate breakfast. But the 
driver and ‘‘footman” were imperturbably pa- 
tient and respectful. Was it nature, habit, or 
the expected fee, that so controlled them ? Off 
at last! and thankful we are above the flying 
dust, although the loaded top and almost vacant 
interior suggest thoughts of a possible toppling 
over. 

It is about twenty-three miles from Ventnor to 
Alum Bay, and points of interest en route might 
occupy days ; but our coach makes no long stops 
on the way, so while our voluble “ footman ” 
points out the “lions” with appropriate re- 
marks, we make mental notes for the future. 
The Undercliff—of course we must spend days 
rambling through that ; St. Lawrence Church— 
yes, very small—will walk over from Ventnor ; 
Sandrock Hotel, which does not look the least 
bit like a hotel, with its aspect of sweet seclusion 
—and Black’s description in ‘‘ Madcap Violet ” 
comes to mind: “A quaint little inn, placed 
high over the sea, and surrounded by sheltering 
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woods and hedges. . . . A picturesque little house, 
with its long veranda half smothered in ivy and 
rosebushes now in bud ; with its tangled garden 
about, green with young hawthorn, and sweet- 
ened by the perfume of the lilacs ; with its patches 
of uncut grass, where the yellow cowslips drooped ” 
—and we really wish it were dinner time that we 
might dine in that ivy-covered inn ; St. Cather- 
ine’s Down, with its tower and beacon light, and 
Blackgang Chine at its foot—the latter surely 
must be starred ; onward through Chale, Kings- 
ton, Sherwell and Brixton the varying views 
awaken admiration, nor does our tireless attaché 
falter in his descriptions. 

But one place lies before us to which the 
thoughts of all turn with an interest independent 
of mere scenery, and the Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land * becomes the topic of conversation on the 
coach long before Freshwater Gate is reached. 
No doubt the poet is living at this time in his 
quiet mansion at “ Farringford ”— for there he 
spends his winters, and not until the last of 
May or June does he retreat to ‘‘ Aldworth,” his 
summer home in Surrey, on the summit of 
Blackdown. A secluded spot is Aldworth, about 
three miles from Haslemere, in a profoundly 
quiet section of country, but most lovely with its 
wealth of heather blooms, or of golden gorse. 
From the highway a path leading through pines 
and fir trees opens upon a meadow, where, sur- 
rounded by rich green lawns and sweet flowering 
shrubs, is Aldworth—less isolated now than when 
Tennyson first built his villa, for others, discover- 
ing the beauty of the locality, have made homes 
in the vicinity. 

But while we are picturing Aldworth our 
coach is nearing Freshwater Gate, a little village 
located in the only gap in the chain of chalk 
downs that extends across the island. The cave 
and cliffs here are worth seeing ; but our thoughts 
are centred on the hidden retreat half a mile or 
more from the roadway, Farringford, the ‘island 
home ” of Tennyson. Even if we may see only 
the pathway leading thither, the picture painted 
by the privileged few who have been permitted 
to invade the strict seclusion of the poet’s home 
is vivid enough to be recalled. A gray country 
mansion, underneath a lofty green down which 
shelters it from the rough Channel breezes, with 
lovely views toward Freshwater village and Alum 
Bay ; an unpretentious house, but beautifully in- 
closed with grassy lawns, blossoming flowers and 
clumps of firs. From the top of the down’ is a 
magnificent view of the English Channel, the 
graceful sweep of Alum Bay and the Needles. 


* This article was written some time before Tennyson's 
decease. 
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Here Tennyson maintains a seclusion which in 
the past has brought upon him much criticism. 
He shrank from the effect of popularity in so far 
as it tended to make him a spectacle to travelers, 
and the restrictions enforced to insure privacy 
have sometimes been resented, and certainly 
often misunderstood. He is exceedingly hospi- 
table to his friends, and kindly courteous to any 
whose position or proper introduction authorize 
their invasion of his retreat. Natural as is the 
interest and curiosity felt in regard to him, 
strangers were formerly so intrusive in their at- 
tempts to obtain a glimpse of his private life 
that he might well be excused for growing some- 
what morbid in regard to it. What a pleasure it 
would have been to see that venerated figure and 
the expressive face, whose features are familiar to 
all through portraits! But it was not to be, ex- 
cept by our mind’s eye. 

«'T'wo hours at Alum Bay,” was the announce- 
ment that aroused us from poetic reveries, as the 
coach dashed up to a neat little inn, where all 
alighted, and a simple lunch was served. De- 


scending a rough path through the upturned 
strata on the side of Headon Hill, we walk out 
on the sandy beach, where is obtained a fine view 
of the lofty cliffs which encircle Alum Bay, Won- 
derful they look in the bright sunshine of that 


afternoon—on one side the chalky strata of daz- 
zling white rising hundreds of feet ; on the other, 
in marvelous contrast, appear rainbow tints— 
rocky cliffs of red, blue, yellow, gray, black, 
upon whose broken surface the light and shadow 
play with ever-varying effect. Some of our party 
go by boat out to the ‘ Needles,” five isolated 
rocks at the very western extremity of the island, 
although now only three of them are visible above 
water. Upon one of them stands a lighthouse 
eighty feet high. The sands worn off the cliffs 
form a many-hued beach ; and from these varie- 
gated sands glass, china and curious paper weights 
and pictures are made. Of course there is a 
small bazaar near the shore, where various oddities 
may be purchased as mementos. Lovelier even 
than our morning ride was the return to Ventnor, 
when twilight softened the landscape, bringing 
out new beauties which midday had not revealed. 

The location of Ventnor is singularly beauti- 
ful, built as it is upon a series of picturesque ter- 
races which rise from 300 to 400 feet above the 
sea to the base of St. Boniface Down, which tow- 
ers 400 feet higher. A labyrinth of houses of 
every known and unknown order of architecture 
spreads over the rocky ledges, built, apparently, 
one on top of another, and peeping out, as seen 
from below, from a luxuriant growth of green, 
and bright blossoming flowers; zigzag paths, at 
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all imaginable angles, wind in and out over the 
rocky slope, bringing one at length to the “top” 
of Ventnor, whither we mounted one day soon 
after our coming. Very rural it was at that 
height, for (doubtless we missed the regular path) 
we scaled some fences on our way, and came into 
close contact with a flock of sheep. But the view, 
as we sat resting on a vine-covered ledge, well re- 
paid our climb. Above, the soft, green Down ; 
below, the terraced town, imbedded in foliage, 
with some babbling rivulets running seaward, 
while the gleaming ocean stretches far and wide. 
The Ventnor shore, sloping easily, is available for 
bathing, and bathing ‘‘machines” are conspicu- 
ous along the beach. These ‘‘ machines,” by the 
way, are a novelty to American eyes. They are 
simply small wooden houses on wheels, with one 
entrance toward the shore and another seaward. 
The bather enters in ordinary dress, puts on his 
bathing suit, gives a signal, is drawn a certain 
distance into the water, and goes into the waves 
from the seaward door. Re-entering the “‘ ma- 
chine ” after the bath, it is drawn back on shore, 
and the bather emerges in street dress, 

Bonchurch, a mile from Ventnor, is reached 
by a shaded roadway, dotted with pretty cottages 
which peep out between ivy vines and honey- 
suckle—one of the pleasantest walks imaginable. 
An ancient village it is, with many old-time relics 
and traditions. Here St. Boniface and his priests 
landed about 755 a.p., and founded a church. 
The little ivy-covered Norman church, on the 
wave-worn cliff, is centuries old, and is well filled 
with only twenty people in it. The aged sexton 
who opened the church for us told us about the 
old paintings which had been discovered on the 
walls not very long ago, and also directed us to the 
grave of the Rev. William Adams, regarded as an 
object of special interest. The spot is marked by 
a coffin-shaped stone, above which an iron cross 
is placed horizontally, so that when the sun 
shines it casts a shadow over the grave, in allu- 
sion to his well-known book, “‘The Shadow of 
the Cross.” Mr, Adams, who died ip 1848, greatly 
endeared himself to the people of Bonchurch 
during his residence among them, and they still 
speak of him with reverent affection. 

One evening, after tea, in the long semi-twi- 
light hours which are so delightful in this lati- 
tude, we strolled through the Undercliff to the 
little village of St. Lawrence, two miles west of 
Ventnor. This romantic Undercliff, stretching 
about seven miles from Dunnose to Blackgang 
Chine, baffles description. A broad tract of shore 
formed ages ago by crumbling rocks—on one side 
the ever-changing sea, the other barricaded by 
a wall of gray cliffs sometimes rising 600 or 700 
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feet ; strewn with a confusion 
of rugged masses of rock over- 
grown with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion—trees and shrubs rising 
amid thickets of myrtle, ivy, 
roses, fuchsias, geraniums, 
and every imaginable wild 
flower, while here and there 
pretty villas peep out amid 
the verdure. Walking be- 
neath the overhanging masses, 
one fancies he might easily 
be buried by some sudden fall 
of rocks. But no remarkable 
change has taken place in the 
Undercliff for a long time, al- 
though in 1799 a farmhouse 
and about a hundred acres of 
land were hurled toward the 
sea, and masses of rock have 
occasionally fallen, the latest 
“‘Jandslip ” of any note being 
in 1847. 

We threaded our way across 
this picturesque road, more 
enchanted by the profusion of flowers than awed 
by the rugged cliffs. Never before had such lay- 


ishness of blossoming met our eyes ; the picture 


of velvety-green stretches, studded thickly with 
the sweet English primrose, will never be for- 
gotten, nu: the wealth of wild flora, of names 
unknown to us—of mosses and ferns in tangled 
profusion on every side. 
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“Shall we hunt up the verger and see the in- 
terior ?” we queried, as we came upon the dimin- 
utive and primitive Church of St. Lawrence. It 
seemed the appropriate thing to do; for what a 
mistake it might thereafter seem, not to have en- 
tered the church which once had the distinetion 
of being the smallest in England! — Its history is 
briefly and perhaps correctly told by one of the 

parish clerks in the follow- 
ing lines, of whose poetic 
merit every reader must be 
his own judge : 


‘* Its breadth from side to side 
above the bench 
Is just eleven feet and half 
an inch ; 
Its height, from pavement to 
the ceiling mortar, 
Eleven feet, four inches and 
a quarter ; 
And its whole length from 
the east to west end— 
I tell the truth, on which you 
may depend 
‘Twas twenty-five feet, four 
inches, quarters three, 
But now ’tis forty feet, as you 
may see. 
In eleven hundred and ninety- 
seven 
’Twas built to us to show the 
way to heaven.” 


The addition was made some 
years ago, but many au- 
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thorities say that originally the church was but 
20 feet long, 11 wide and 6 high. 

The Scotchman who sat opposite at our board- 
ing-house table inquired one morning if we woul 
join a party going by coach to Brading and vicin- 
ity. We had found our fellow boarders compan- 
© La al J s 
ionable and agreeable. The Scotchman and his 
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tions arise as we pass through elaborate suites of 
apartments peopled centuries ago by noble Ro- 
mans !—for the size and number of the rooms and 
the delicacy of the ornamentation indicate wealth 
and refinement. ‘The mosaic pavements are of 
great beauty ; there are medallions and groups 
of mythological figures in various colors; one 








sisters we had noticed taking many 
pedestrian trips, sensibly clad in 
waterproof tweed and calfskin 
boots. ‘There were several pleasant 
and refined English men and wom- 
en, who did not seem to show to 
us the reserve and reticence with 
which they have been credited, but 
sought acquaintance with cordial 
courtesy—a cultured mother with 
her son and daughter from the 
North of Ireland; a melancholy- 
faced gentleman, who looked Span- 
ish, but really was nothing more 
romantic than an invalid officer 
returned from India to recruit his 
health ; these, with occasional 
transient comers, were our com- 
panions at table and in the drawing 
room. 

It is only about eight miles from Ventnor to 
Brading, but our coach started early to give am- 
ple time for the sightseeing planned for the day. 
Our first stop was at Morton, near Brading, where 
in 1880 a Roman villa was excavated. From 
coins found here, the date of its erection is be- 
lieved to be about A.D. 250. What strange emo- 
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corridor is 60 feet long, and another room meas- 
ures 40 by 18 feet, both very richly decorated ; 
broken pieces of stucco show that clusters of 
frescoes adorned the apartments. ‘The semicir- 
cular bath, the furnace and the heating chamber 
are well preserved. How singular that such re- 
mains should have been long concealed by a 
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depth of only about eighteen inches of soil! In 
various parts of the Isle of Wight there are other 
remains of Roman villas, and direct communica- 
tion has been discovered between this one and 
that unearthed at Carisbrooke in 1859, 

At Brading the coach set down its passengers 
at the Bugle Inn, and disappeared with horses 
and driver, while the passengers themselves, in 
little parties of two or three, roamed leisurely 
through the town. Brading is the most ancient 
corporate town on the island ; the oldest extant 
charter of incorporation is dated 1548, and al- 
ludes to other preceding ones. The seal bears 
the inscription : ‘‘ The Kynges Towne of Brad- 
yng.” Some very old houses of quaint. archi- 
tecture attract attention. In the old Norman 
church, where it is said the first pagan was bap- 
tized in A.p. 744, may be seen the tombs of the 
ancient family of Oglanders. The altar table is 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time ; and an elaborately 
engraved slab within the altar rails, with effigy 
of a knight in armor, bears an inscription to the 
‘“‘renowned John Cherowin,” Constable of the 
Castle of Portchester, who died in 1441. 

Half a century ago, when Sunday-school libra- 
ries, as they exist to-day, were quite unknown, 
every Sunday-school scholar read and reread the 
little tracts called ‘‘ The Young Cottager,” “ The 
Dairyman’s Daughter, and ‘* The Negro Serv- 
ant.” These simple stories, drawn from real life, 
were written by the Rev. Legh Richmond, who 
was for years the faithful pastor at Brading, and 
greatly beloved by the poor and lowly. These 
little sketches were first printed in a London 
newspaper, and afterward published as tracts in 
half a dozen different languages. The sexton, of 
course, showed us the grave of ‘ Little Jane, the 
Young Cottager,” telling us at the same time 
that she was not really buried in that spot, but 
under a certain remote gravel walk whjch he 
pointed out. 

The sexton seemed so genial and good-natured, 
and his little cottage, near by, looked so attract- 
ive, that after awhile we asked, with a suggestive 
glance toward it : “‘ Do you know any place where 
we can get a nice little lunch ?—not at the inn, 
but in some quiet place ?” And when he slowly 
replied, with a half-smile, ‘‘ Well, my wife does 
sometimes ” we quickly interrupted him, and 
begged him to make our wants known to his good 
woman. And so it chanced that we two were 
soon seated in a neat little room, whose windows 
were curtained with blossoming honeysuckle. 
The tablecloth was spotless, the bread and butter, 
the milk, tea, marmalade and cheese delicious. 
A simple repast, but thoroughly enjoyable. After 
a half-hour’s rest we said good-by to our host and 
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hostess, and went down the lane to “ Little Jane’s 
Cottage.” It had a somewhat forsaken look with- 
out, though the yard was overgrown with flowers, 
and vines of many kinds climbed over the walls 
and about the door. A little girl some five years 
old stood by the gate, eying us shyly. She made 
no verbal reply to our question, but ran and 
opened the door ; whereupon a woman appeared, 
and, as if knowing by experience our errand, 
asked if we would like to see ‘Little Jane’s 
Room.” We followed her up the worn, unpainted, 
narrow staircase, to the small chamber where the 
child Jane patiently passed ‘months of lingering 
illness. -A low room with sloping roof, contain- 
ing little beside a narrow bed, table and chair ; 
and though neatly kept, on this bright day it 
seemed hot and stifling. So, dropping the usual 
fee into the hand of our guide, we returned to 
the yard, where we found more satisfaction in se- 
lecting a few flowers which the small child we had 
seen on entering knew how to sell, although all 
attempts to draw her into conversation failed. 

On our way back to Ventnor, as we passed 
through Sandown, the driver gave a thrilling ac- 
count of the tragedy enacted in Sandown Bay in 
1878, when the Hurydice, a training ship with 
upward of 300 men and boys on board, bound 
homeward from the West Indies, was caught by 
a sudden squall, and went down, all on board be- 
ing lost except two. Sandown also is renowned 
as having been for awhile the residence of the 
eccentric John Wilkes, who died in 179%. His 
career was most erratic : the son of a rich London 
distiller, liberally educated, and married to a lady 
of fortune; an army officer, member of Parlia- 
ment, notorious for writing articles regarded trea- 
sonable, a prisoner in the Tower, afterward Lord 
Mayor of London, and Chamberlain of the same 
city. In spite of his excesses he had many ad- 
mirable traits, among which devotion to his 
daughter Mary was conspicuous. 

** Walk to Shanklin, by all means; delightful, 
only four miles.” We knew four miles was the 
merest trifle to any English man or woman; and 
on the beautiful April morning when we started 
toward Shanklin we felt that we might easily 
walk not four, but forty, miles. Lingering here 
and there along the Undercliff, particularly at 
the Landslip, supposed to be the spot where oc- 
curred the first great slide of land seaward, and 
then at the ravine known as Luccombe Chine, we 
were just entering Shanklin village when the 
dark clouds which had gathered rapidly burst in 
a torrent upon us. Everybody goes prepared 
for rain in this climate; nevertheless we gladly 
sought the shelter of the iittle inn near by. We 


were charmed with the quiet interior ; the snowy 























tables in the dining room were inviting, and 
forthwith we ordered something substantial to 
pacify the appetite aroused by our walk. The 
noiseless waiter who carefully served us, the ex- 
cellent food—or was it the appetite ?—the restful 
retirement, the lovely view from the window, are 
always recalled with pleasure. 

Shanklin Chine—a romantic ravine piercing 
the cliff several hundred feet, mosses, ferns and 
flowers on every side, a stream, which, when we 
saw it, was an impetuous torrent, flowing through 
bare rocks towering above—presents one of the 
most picturesque scenes imaginable. Poets have 
sung its beauties, and even the most prosaic vis- 
itor must be impressed by its loveliness, 

We had planned to go to Newport on a certain 
day ; but on going to engage seats, the afternoon 
before, we found every choice place on the coach 
had been appropriated. 

‘* Why not take a carriage ?” asked the clerk at 
the booking office, with whom business calls had 
made us somewhat acquainted. ‘‘ We have an 
easy one—just the thing for two. Better look 
at it.” 

And forthwith he led the way to the carriage 
house, where the sight of a pretty phaeton de- 
cided us. We engaged it on the spot, a ‘‘ good 
steady driver ” being in the agreement. 

In the freshness of early morning we started 
on our excursion. Our driver seemed steady and 
sturdy as a veteran, yet he did not look over 
twenty, and as a ‘test of fitness we questioned 
him about the route, the distances, the hotels 
and the weather. He replied with respectful 
brevity, but with a certain dignity and self-con- 
scious ability to do his duty that inspired imme- 
diate confidence. So bidding him choose the 
pleasantest route, we gave ourselves up to perfect 
enjoyment. The clover-scented fields, blooming 
meadows and hawthorn hedges, the tiny thatched 
cottages peeping out amid vines and blossoms, 
stretches of yellow primroses dotting beds of rich 
green grass—this luxuriant vegetation, with the 
invigorating air, was so absorbing and exhilarat- 
ing, that we quite forgot to ply our young driver 
with questions, as we had intended. Suddenly 
he drew the reins before a cottage shut in by 
hawthorn hedges, with a profusion of flowers in 
the roadside yard. ‘‘The Dairyman’s Daughter’s 
Cottage,” said our driver, in a matter-of-fact way, 
leaning back in his seat with the air of one who 
had been accustomed to stop here en route for 
fifty years. Not a sign of life appeared, but the 
gate stood open, and the neatly dressed woman 
who answered our hesitating knock invited us in, 
as if she had been expecting us all the morning. 
She took us through several rooms, spotlessly 
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neat, and showed us the Bible of Elizabeth Wal- 
bridge, the ‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,” who died 
in 1801. About a mile from the cottage, in the 
churchyard at Arreton, we saw the tarnished 
stone which marks her grave. 

All too soon we found ourselves nearing Caris- 
brooke, whose ancient castle was the grand ob- 
ject of our trip. At the village inn, where horses 
and driver were to rest while we wandered about 
the old ruins, we were asked if we would wish 
dinner there on our return, By no means, Noth- 
ing so prosaic on this day. We took from the 
carriage the little basket packed with something 
substantial” by our good Mrs. Jackson, who 
seemed to have a very correct idea of what visit- 
ors to Carisbrooke needed, and feeling quite 
independent of guides and inns, we wended our 
way up the steep hill upon whose summit is the 
castle, We did not hasten, for it was not yet 
noon, and loitering by the way suited our mood. 
Suddenly we became conscious of being an object 
of attention to some cows browsing on the hill 
slope. One of the creatures shook her head om- 
inously, and began racing down the hill, with her 
eye so evidently upon us that without much delay 
we put ourselves on the other side of the stone 
wall. 

‘““What’s the matter ?” asked Aldine, as the 
creature, seeing us beyond her reach, suddenly 
stopped. ‘Are English cows usually so un- 
friendly ?” 

‘Tt is the basket ; she wants the salt Mrs. 
Jackson put in for our eggs and chicken !” 

‘*Sagacious animal! Well, let us get out of 
the difficulty by eating our lunch here and now! 
I am hungry enough.” 

This suggestion we immediately adopted ; and 
with a rock for our table and a grassy bank for 
seats we ate with good appetites in spite of our 
romantic situation—the* picturesque ruins of old 
hiatoric Carisbrooke on one hand, and on the 
other a disappointed cow, her head upturned on 
the stone wall and her eyes watching us with 
wondering reproach. However, she soon walked 
coolly away and joined her companions, not deign- 
ing even to look at as, later, we went through 
the pasturing ground to the castle. 

Passing through the picturesque archway erected 
in Elizabeth’s reign, we come to the ivy-clad tow- 
ers between which is the entrance gate that opens 
to the castle yard. The attendant points out the 
various things supposed to be most interesting, 
and gives the well-learned history connected with 
them: the window (now boarded up) through 
which the unfortunate King Charles I. attempted 
to escape ; the room where he was imprisoned ; 
the old Roman wall, moss-grown and almost 
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concealed by vines ; the bowling green, that could 
not have been fresher in the days when the 
child Princess Elizabeth played on it ; the mass- 
ive Norman keep; the donjon well of fabulous 
depth, now choked up, an another, 144 feet 
deep, from which, induced by the sight of a six- 
pence, a grave old donkey, turning a huge wind- 
lass, draws a bucket of sparkling water ; and the 
room over which is the inscription, ‘‘In_ this 
room the Princess Elizabeti: died.” 

Having dismissed the kindly but very voluble 
cicerone, we fall into dreamy reverie, sitting 
upon the velvet greensward in the shadow of 
the castle walls. Could fancy reproduce the old 
Celtic fortress, or the Roman stronghold that 
stood on this spot ? or even the castle as it 
looked when strengthened and enlarged by Will- 
iam Fitz-Osborne, after the Norman Conquest ? 
To Carisbrooke Castle William the Conqueror 
summoned his knights and vassals to pass judg- 
ment on his half-brother Odo, whose ambitious 
designs were thought treasonable ; here, later, 
the Lords of the Island held high revels with 
their knightly retinue, and showed the generous 
hospitality of feudal chieftains ; here lived in 
regal splendor Isabella de Fortibus, the cele- 
brated Lady of the Island, who on her death- 
bed deeded her lands and privileges to Edward I. 
for 6,000 marks ; here dwelt many warders and 
governors of the island, the castle serving mean- 
time as a prison for royalty, and for nobles whose 
independent spirit made them troublesome ; but 
historic interest culminates in the long confine- 


ment of King Charles in the castle, and the brief 
time it was the enforced retreat of the unfortu- 
nate Princess Elizabeth, whose pitiful fate seems 
to have tinged Carisbrooke with peculiar sadness. 
In the Church of St. Thomas, at Newport, we 
saw the memorial tablet executed by Marochetti, 
and erected by Queen Victoria to the memory of 
the young princess. She died, as represented, 
with her head resting on the Bible, her father’s 
last gift. 

A charming drive three miles northward 
brought us to Whippingham Church, where, as 
we were informed by the woman who opened the 
church for us, her gracious majesty sometimes 
attended service, when she was at Osborne. The 
seats for the Queen and royal family are on the 
south side of the chancel, and approached by a pri- 
vate entrance. Within the chancel arch are mon- 
uments to Prince Albert and to the Princess Al- 
ice, Grand Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt. After 
leaving Whippingham we saw from our carriage 
the white towers of Osborne, conspicuous in the 
distance. The public is so rigidly excluded from 
Osborne that comparatively little is known about 
this royal home and its 5,000 broad acres. For- 
merly Osborne belonged to an old Isle of Wight 
family, from whom it was purchased by Queen 
Victoria in 1840. As Prince Albert designed the 
plans for the palace, and there established his 
‘* Model Farm,” the Queen holds the place sacred 
to his memory. It was at Osborne that the young 
princes and princesses laid aside the etiquette of 
court life, and learned the mysteries of the gar- 
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LITTLE JANE’S COTTAGE, BRADING. 









COTTAGE OF THE DAIRYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER, AT ARRETON. 


den, the kitchen and the dairy, 
thoroughly enjoying the free- 
dom of their domestic occupa- 
tions. The best view of the 
palace is from the sea, though 
the towers may be seen from 
many parts of the island. The 
apartments are magnificently 
furnished, and crowded with a 
rare collection of paintings and 
statuary, which, it is to be re- 
gretted, few lovers of art have 
seen. Driving back to Ventnor 
in the long, soft twilight, we 
felt that this had indeed been a 
‘* red-letter ” day. 

Although Blackgang Chine is 
only seven miles from Ventnor, 
the name itself is so forbid- 
dingly suggestive that we chose 
a specially bright day for our 
coach drive thither. This re- 
gion was notorious in old times 
for smuggling ; and it was the 
popular belief that the Chine 
derived its name from a gang 
of robbers who infested the 
spot, and the black deeds they 
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committed. Gang, however, is an old Saxon 
word, meaning any opening, and the gloomy cav- 
ern and fissured rocks here mentioned readily sug- 
gest the prefix. The bleak, precipitous cliff on 
the western declivity of St. Catherine’s Hill ter- 
minates in a dismal, arched chasm through which 
a cascade, becoming after rain a tumultuous cat- 
aract, courses. When the tide is high the break- 
ers roll up among the rugged rocks with melan- 
choly music, which the echoing cavern repeats 
with similar cadence. A wild, weird spot it is, 
and on a dark day must seem utterly desolate. 
But in the sunny midday when we descended its 
depths Blackgang was grand and sublime. Long 
we lingered on the pebbly beach, mindful, how- 
ever, that there might be danger in the breaking 
waves, which he-e rush far up with such power 
that they have caught unwary visitors, and in 
some instances drawn them to sudden death. 
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At length we reluctantly ascended the rough 
flights of steps that led to the upper cliffs, here 
and there leaving the regular path to clamber 
more freely over the rude rocks, At the summit 
sentiment was summarily dispelled by the bazaar 
into which our exit led, and where all visitors are 
expected to invest a small sum in souvenirs, to 
aid in keeping the pathway down the Chine— 
which is private property—in a respectable con- 
dition of repair. 

This prosaic termination of our trip, however, 
did not prevent animated conversation during 
the coach drive homeward about this remarkable 
geological formation, which, wo were told, pre- 
sented a far more striking aspect when viewed from 
the sea—the rugged flank of the chasm, rising 400 
feet against the dark-green background of St. 
Catherine’s Down, forming a most impressive 
scene, 
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By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


Anove the town a monstrous wheel is turning, 
With glowing spokes of red, 

Low in the west its fiery axle burning ; 
And, lost amid the spaces overhead, 

A vague white moth, the moon, is fluttering. 


Above the town an azure sea is flowing, 
’Mid long peninsulas of shining sand ; 

From opal unto pearl the moon is growing, 
Dropped like a shell upon the changing strand. 


Within the town the streets grow strange and haunted, 
And, dark against the western lakes of green, 

The buildings change to temples, and unwonted 
Shadows and sounds creep in where day has been. 


Within the town the lamps of sin are flaring, 
Poor foolish men that know not what ye are! 
Tired Traffic still upon his feet is faring— 
Two lovers meet and kiss and watch a star. 


FROM THE 


THE London Zimes lies before me. I have 
been reading its advertisements, and I have been 
impressed by certain features which strike an 
American as decidedly novel. 

At the head of the first column, on the first 
page, I find the announcement of “ Births.” The 
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By MAry V. 


WORSTELL, 


first one leads off as follows: ‘‘ On the —th of 
February (then follows the residence), the wife 
of Henry Staples of a daughter (Phebe), who 
survived birth only 24 hours.” 

Poor little Phebe! She only tarried long 


enough to secure a name, and away she flitted, 
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May she be happy, wherever she is now, over the 
fact that her parents’ forethought saved her from 
anonymity! What was the ‘ other ” name, await- 
ing the little stranger, in case Phebe was not 
appropriate ? Poor little ghostly name, never to 
know the glory of embodiment! Get you to some 
gentle limbo and bewail your fate ! 

In the second column I notice a charity that is 
soon to admit “‘one or two pensioners.” And 
how graciously the welcome is extended! The 
lucky dogs must be over a certain age, born in 
England (cela va sans dire), and must be de- 
cayed or necessitated gentlemen.” Let such an 
announcement appear in an American journal, 
and I fancy it would meet with a hilarious recep- 
tion. There would surely be a scramble among 
proprietors of cheap museums to secure any 
American who, with malice aforethought, would 
dub himself either a ‘ decayed” or a “ necessi- 
tated” gentleman. . 

In a column following there is an announce- 
ment to the effect that ‘‘ Mme. Blank arranges 
the fashionable skirt dances for ‘at homes’ and 
private theatricals.” 

This is simply calculated to destroy at a blow 
all of a person’s preconceived ideas of English 
formality—to know that the tedium of an “at 
home” is likely to be mitigated by a troop of 
gauzy-skirted maidens who will pirouette at inter- 
vals. They are enlightening and elevating—these 
English papers. 

There is also advertised a “French Sale of 
Work,” under the patronage of ever so many 
titled ladies. The sale will be held, ‘D.V.,” on 
such and such date. In this graceless country 
we leave out the D.V., or, perhaps, I should say, 
we take it for granted. It recalls the notice is- 
sued, years ago, that a certain sale would “take 
place, D.V., on Wednesday—anyway on Thurs- 
day.” 

Another advertisement says that a “ fur-lined 
overcoat will be sold, guaranteed perfectly new, 
lined throughout, and with deep fashionable col- 
lar and cuffs of rich, rare fur, pockets lined with 
chamois leather. Would suit a professional gen- 
tleman, and with care last a lifetime. Price ten 
guineas,” etc., etc. 

I wish I knew whether it buttoned up, or was 
fastened together with fancy braid loops, technic- 
ally known as “‘ frogs.” 

On another page we are adjured to “‘ breakfast 
in bed from a revolving bed table, adjustable to 
any height or inclination for reading and writing. 
Prices,” etc., etc. 

Then comes an advertisement of a magazine— 
a really deserving publication, for it modestly 
says (of itself) that it is the magazine “‘par excel- 
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lence, and the tone is thoroughly wholesome, 
which is more than can be said for many of the 
higher-priced magazines. No mother need fear 
her daughter reading the whole thing from cover 
to cover.” 

No, I do not think any mother need have the 
slightest fear of her daughter reading it from 
cover to cover. A very few pages would suffice. 

A pleasant study in Silurian spelling is found 
in the following: ‘‘ Antient Arms and Armour— 
A large collection of Arms and Armour, compris- 
ing,” ete., ete. 

In an aristocratic part of London there is to 
‘*be let ” (note the grammatical precision), “a su- 
perior Family Residence, portico entrance; 18 
rooms (nine bedrooms), two conservatories. Dec- 
orative repair. Rent,” etc., ete. 

‘Decorative repair” would be a useful and 
descriptive phrase for agents having flats to rent 
with fine parlors and defective plumbing. From 
the following I fear the grewsome flat has invaded 
the ‘‘ garden of England,” for there is advertised 
in Kent a ‘‘ Detached Freehold Residence. ‘Three 
reception, 10 bed, dressing and box rooms ; hand- 
some conservatory,” for a very moderate number 
of pounds. But those ‘‘ box rooms ”—would they 
not remind an American of home more forcibly 
than any of the other attractions set forth ? 

Certain agents offer ‘‘ several of the best of the 
Mansions and Residences in a certain favorite 
district, with or without shooting.” This looks 
like real Western enterprise—as if they were de- 
termined to secure tenants by fair means or foul. 

In another column we find that a ‘‘ Gardener 
(Head Working),” wants a place. Here there 
are so many gardeners whose heads never work 
between meals that the foregoing is as delightful 
as it is unusual. 

The following, while less concise than the sign 
sometimes displayed, ‘‘ Cagt-off Ladies’ Clothing 
for Sale,” is still rather harrowing, but—<‘ thrift, 
thrift, Horatio”: ‘‘ Left-off Clothes.—Send for 
Mr. and Mrs.-Blank. We attend free of charge, 
and give 50 per cent. more than other dealers, 
and pay cash for cast-off clothes, uniforms, jew- 
elry, old teeth, furniture, etc.” 

Numberless advertisements are addressed to. 
‘the nobility and gentry,” in a way to curdle the 
blood of a free-born American. In fact, reading 
the advertisements of the London 7'imes makes 
one feel as I fancy a tall man feels when he is 
obliged to stand up in a Fifth Avenue stage—as 
if he could not draw himself up to his full height. 
Still, when the humor of Life, Judge and Puck 
pall upon one, I do not know where anybody can 
find more innocent fun than in the advertising 
pages of the ponderous London 7'mes. 
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Last Sunday, dear, methought this azure isle 
| Was dreaming mine own dream: each bower of balm 






That spiced the rich Pacifico—every palm— 
Smiled with the dream that lends my life its smile. 


~y e” 


‘* These waves,” I said, ‘ & 
‘lapping the coral a 





pile : Lay Ta it 
| Make music like a well-remembered psalm : i 
{ Surely an English summer, breathing calm, 

| Broods in each tropic dell, each flowery aisle. 


The heav’ns were dreaming, too, of English skies 
Upon the blue, within a belt of gray, 

A village spire was pictured far away ; 

And then I heard the psalm begin to rise, 

And saw the meadow—smelt the new-mown hay~ 









Where loitered two late churchgoers, loverwise. 
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‘* WHEN THE FAIR INTRUDER HAD ENTERED SHE FOUND THE OORPSE AS BEFORE,,AND THE DWARF 
KNEELING BY THE BIER.” 


FATE OF THE GIOVATTI. 


By SAMUEL FREEDMAN. 


THE great house of the Giovatti was draped in 
black, from the white marble stairway to the 
beautiful pink Madonna in the niche under the 
gable; and Venice, lovely, dreamy, chivalrous 
Venice of two hundred years ago, was in mourn- 
ing; for her favorite son of medicine, Dr. Leo- 
nardo Giovatti, was dead. 

The gleams of the sun seemed to rest very 
gloomily on the grand marble mansions with their 
heavy ornaments; and at nighttime the songs 
of the youths and maidens, as they floated down 
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the glassy lagoons, blending with the stringy 
twang of the mandolins and the talk of the gor- 
geous nobles, in their yet more georgeous equi- 
pages, hushed as they passed the doctor’s house. 

In the house of the Giovatti itself all is still, 
as though in fear of awakening the dead sleeper. 
In his library, where he has toiled so often, so 
long and so well, there is the funereal scent of 
sweet flowers and the cedar odor of a casket. 

The carpets and rugs are soft and heavy, the 
furniture rich and massive. The room is filled 
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with ornaments of art, made of brass, of wood, 
of marble, of ivory ; they rest against the wall ; 
they lie upon the floor ; they stand about on many 
pedestals. The golden-frescoed walls are hidden 
with draperies and rare paintings. 

In the midst of all this splendor the form of 
Dr. Giovatti reposes upon his sombre bier. The 
night is dark and wild ; the wind is sobbing with- 
out and moves the silken draperies, as though 
spirits of the departed had come to welcome their 
new friend. There is some one in the room mov- 
ing restlessly, like a caged animal, up and down 
—the watcher by the dead. 

He is a hunchback dwarf, with deformities so 
overdrawn that it seems hardly chance nature 
would cause such a combination of hideousness 
to be united in one being. What a monster to 
to be greater than a monstrosity! His limbs are 
peculiarly misshapen ; his features have an un- 
natural expression ; there are odd wrinkles about 
the face, appearing nearly every place but where 
it is natural for wrinkles to be ; from forehead to 
footstep he is one foul fault. 

The dwarf stands gloating over the corpse. 
Ilis face seems lit with a look of triumph. Now 
lie hobbles to each entrance and peers out—into the 
dark passageways and long halls and high apart- 
ments. The wind is still moving the curtains ; 
he binds them carefully and tightly together. 
Iie steals about the room as stealthily as a cat. 
Every movement shows cunning and a purpose. 
At last he again faces the corpse. 

Ilis next action would have thrilled an ob- 
server, for he went directly to the bier, and rais- 
ing the head of the dead man, placed his hands 
on the cold limbs and temples and rubbed them 
upward, at the same time fastening his eyes upon 
the staring ones of the corpse. 

‘** Arise, Leonardo Giovatti,” he said, in meas- 
ured cadence. 

Almost immediately there was a quivering, con- 
vulsive movement in the stiffened limbs, and then, 
weakly and slowly, improbable as it may seem, the 
mau in the coffin raised himself and looked feebly 
around. After a moment his eves rested on those 
of the dwarf, who, with folded arms, was passively 
watching him ; then, with the action of repulse, 
he placed his arm before him as though to ward 
off a blow, and turned his face away. 

«Dr. Leonardo Giovatti,” said the dwarf, in 
his measured tones, still letting his eye burn full 
upon the doctor, ‘‘do you fully know that you 
are now within your coffin, that you are witness- 
ing the ceremony for your funeral, and that it 
lacks but thirty-six hours more till your burial ?” 

The doctor shuddered, and grasped the coffin’s 
sides, 
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‘““Took not at me,” he cried, “lest it drive 
away my reason again. ‘In God’s name, turn 
your face away !” Then, after a moment of weak 
gaspings for breath, he moaned: ‘It has not 
been a dream—lI knew it was not !” 

** No, Giovatti, it has not been a dream. Here 
are the flowers you felt your sorrowing friends 
were laying by. Then look at yourself — how 
that shroud becomes you! ’Tis far more neat 
and dainty than your daily garb. No, it is not a 
dream, Giovatti, for if you wish it I will show 
the burial permit signed by the first doctors of 
Venice, your best friends.” 

The doctor’ passed his hand over his brow and 
gave a dazed, beseeching look. 

“* What is the purport of all this ?” he moaned. 
“« My brain is turning. ‘Tell me what it means.” 

** Giovatti,” said the deformed, coming close to 
the bier, ‘‘I will tell you a tale to which the le- 
gends of Virgil pale to insignificance. Five and 
twenty years ago there was a young student of 
surgery in the town of Ruollo. Poor was he, and 
unknown, but he was ambitious—ah, how am- 
bitious he was! ‘I would rather be famous and 
die young than live long and be unknown!’ he 
cried. Yes, he would do something that would 
make him known—but how? what? In the 
courts of nobles he had seen dwarfs. Some had 
been born so—others were made.” 

Again Giovatti turned his ashen face away. 

*« Ah,” continued the deformed, ‘* he too would 
make a dwarf, but it was to be more hideous 
than any other; it was to set lawless Italy in a 
furore, it was to be the ‘ Giovatti dwarf’ (for Gio- 
vatti was this student’s name), and through it he 
was to be known. Ile purchased a child of starv- 
ing parents. Yet his heart quailed him at the 
outset, for the child was beautiful as the day. 

‘Then the Giovatti took the child, and it grew 
from what it was to the thing he formed it to, 
and when the last bone of the hump on the back 
and the finishing touches on the altered features 
of the face had been placed you had succeeded, 
Giovatti ; your monster was complete—it was ¢ 
horror. And you succeeded far beyond your hopes. 
That dwarf brought to you renown and riches, 
but to the dwarf—what d‘d you bring ? Ah, Gio- 
vatti, you did not think of the thing you made ; 
of the long, weary, pitiless life it would have to 
lead ; of how it would be pointed at, and set aside 
as different from the rest of men. But with all 
your wisdom, Giovatti, you were not wise. You 


had a court of your own as you grew in wealth 
and importance, and made this dwarf your fool. 
You did not wonder how the fool could love you 
so, how it could fawn before the hand that so 
destroyed it, following as a cur your every foot- 














step, and sleeping on the rug before your door at 
night. Yow were the fool, Giovatti, for that 
crouching, cringing beast of your formation was 
watching, waiting to spring and bring to you the 
same suffering visited on it. 

«*¢ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ that 
was the song your monster sang to itself day 
and night. ‘ He shall yet be tortured as he 
has tortured me !’ so moaned the miserable thing 
you made. And that time came. Your mass 
of crunchbones found that it possessed some 
wondrous, enchanting power, an infatuating in- 
fluence which, through a look and a few whis- 
pered words, would drive the will from others 
and place them at his bidding, as the serpent 
holds the bird. Four and twenty hours ago, 
as you lay by your Gauiditta’s side, you remem- 
ber you were awakened, and you looked into my 
eyes. How they held you, Giovatti! J was the 
tormentor then, and you were the infant in my 
hands. ‘Be dead, Giovatti!’ I said ; ‘and when 
others speak you are not to move or breathe.’ 
And when Gauiditta awoke she found you cold 
beside her. You yourself did hear them pro- 
nounce you dead. It was then that the time 
for which the crunchbones prayed and waited 
through all those years had come. Admit, Gio- 
vatti—am I not master now ?” 

The. perspiration of agony stood upon the phy- 
sician’s forehead. 

‘‘ What would you do or have ?” he gasped. 

‘*T would have your life taken from you with the 
same torture as you did take the beauties of this 
world from me. In six and thirty hours you will 
be buried, and you shall know and feel it all, but 
you shall be will-less. You will see your friends 
and your Gauiditta for the last time, and hear the 
prayers for the dead. You will hear the screws 
of the casket slowly being driven home, and you 
will be as powerless to help yourself, Giovatti, as 
I once was. You will feel yourself being carried 
reverently away, and then lowered down-—down. 
You will hear the sod strike your charnel house, 
and then, in that black, stifling air, you will 
awake and have your senses at last, when it is 
too lite.” 

The doctor started up with a loud ery, but the 
next'moment the blazing eyes of the dwarf met 
his own. 

‘‘Be dead again, Giovatti !” he hissed. 
tears! It is not proper for a corpse to weep. 


«¢ Ha, 
Be 


dead again !” 
Light footsteps were now heard approaching, 
and when the fair intruder had entered she found 
the corpse as before, and the dwarf kneeling by 
the bier. 
How beautiful was Gauiditta ! 


How full her 
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face had been !—how rosy ! but now it was piached 
and ashy white. Her rich hair fell loosely and 
uncouth. 

‘*Niccoli!” she cried, in agitation, ‘‘was I 
dreaming ? I thought I heard Leonardo’s voice. 
Yet, alas! it must be but a dream. Still, how 
vivid it was! How you are staring, beloved one! 
I will close your eyes. Mother of Christ, am I 
mad? His face is warm. See you not, Niccoli ? 
It is flushed. There are drops of sweat upon his 
brow.” 

“* Nay, lady ; you are feverish. 
your tears upon his face.” 

“It must be so!” sobbed the lady, ‘since it 
cannot be aught else. Again, good night, be- 
loved! How vivid it was! Watch him well, Nic- 
coli.” 

“Ay, that will I?” said the dwarf. “ And,” 
he continued, as he heard Gauiditta again ascend 
the stairs, ‘‘you will not have your wits again, 


These are but 


‘Giovatti, for it has nearly ended all.” 


But when Gauiditta came to look at Giovatti 
again, in the morning, she started back with a 
shriek, for something had occurred in him which 
even the best doctors of Venice could not explain 
—his hair had turned white during the night. 

And the day wore on. During it many people 
stood over the bier of Dr. Giovatti, who, in his 
mesmeric sleep, saw and knew, and worse, felt 
all. As a shadow of fate the dwarf ever hovered 
at the coffin’s head, each hour bending close to 
the ear of his dead master. 

‘What love, what affection !” said the people, 

looking kindly at the cripple. But could they 
have heard what he was whispering they would 
have thought his mind was turned. 
‘Tis but eight and twenty hours more, Gio- 
vatti,” he was saying. Then, ‘’Tis seven and 
twenty now. It lacks but seven and twenty more 
strikes of the clock till y6u will be unable to hear 
it more.” 

Like giant steps the hours seemed to clash at 
each other’s heels. 

**Six and twenty,” “ Five and twenty,” “ Four 
and twenty,” till at last, when the deformed and 
the lifeless were once more alone together, the 
dwarf had said. 

“It lacks but fifteen hours yet, Giovatti, till 
your burial.” 

It was evening now—a beautiful, bright, glori- 
fied Italian evening. Away in the west the sun 
was sinking, lighting the skies with golden hues. 
Like the throbbing heart of God it shone—blood 
red—as though that heart was bleeding for the 
sins of His creatures. Behind the great castle of 
the Serviotti huge crimson clouds were piled up, 
one above the other, like stepping stones to 
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heaven. The wind was soft and balmy, seeming 
to come from the gates of the sun and bringing 
with it the scent of the meadows far away ; yet 
borne on it, too, there was another sound, to which 
the dwarf was now silently listening. 

‘*Requiem externam dona es, Domine; et lux 
perpetua luceat eis.” 

So were whispering the breezes. If angels had 
spoken, the words could not have sounded purer 
and holier. Niccoli went to the colored casement 
with the pillared portico before, and listened. 

‘*Te decet hymnus, Deus, in Sion; et exaudi 
orationem.” 

Niccoli’s eyes wandered to the great gloomy 
monastery in the distance. 

‘It is the chant of the monks,” he whispered 
to himself. 

“* Et lux perpetua luceat eis,” yet was the soft 
wind’s burden. 

In spite of himself the holy spirit of the chant 
cast a strange influence over Niccoli. The sol- 
emn music sounded soul-stirring, swelling forth 
from the distance with a sacred, mighty voice. 
Niccoli had often heard the chant before ; he had 
always felt purer and holier after it. He was now 
to bring himself further than ever from that. Ile 
was in the presence of a crime he was to commit ! 

‘* Requiem wternam donaes, Domine,” yet came 
the soft chant. 

Niccoli went to the coffin and recalled the still 
mun to life, as he had done the night before. 

‘To-morrow, Giovatti,” he said, ‘* will be your 
burial. Is there aught you would say ?” 

‘*T have sinned,” said the Giovatti. ‘I will 
bear my sufferings as I deserve them ; but, Nic- 
coli, I have taken the beauties of the world from 
you: let it not be on my account you lose the 
glories of heaven. Take away my will once more ; 
it is better so.” 

The dwarf did as he was bid, then hobbled to 
the casement again. The chant was dying away. 

“« Let it not be on my account you lose the glo- 
ries of heaven,” echoed in the mind of Niccoli 
the words of the Giovatti. 

«Et lux perpetua luceat eis,” spoke the winds. 

The dwarf found himself standing on the great 
portico, looking wistfully at the purpling clouds. 
It was quite dark now. The sun had set. <A few 
moments later he was within the great, gloomy 
walls of the gray monastery. They frowned up on 
all sides. In a corner there was a great cross 
with steps of stone leading up to it. It loomed 
dark against the sky, yet the base was hidden by 
the dense foliage around. He ascended the steps. 
The chant had died away, and soon also did the 
few resounding notes of the organ. The spell 
which the music carried with it now made itself 
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felt to the lonely man at the base of the cross. 
With a great sob he threw himself down and cried 
in bitterness of spirit what many another sufferer 
had moaned before : 

**TL[ow miserable am I! 
all others is my lot !” 

Even as he spoke a cloud seemed to gather 
about the monastery, and it and the night faded 
away. There gradually arose above the intense 
blue of a cloudless sky. Tle felt the heat of a 
beating sun. Ie was yet at the foot of the cross; 
he saw it towering above him, but it and he were 
now on a hill. Down below strange villages were 
scattered, and strange-looking, oddly dressed peo- 
ple moving about. Behind him he heard a wild 
confusion of voices, sounding to him like the an- 
gry cry of many wolves. Ile turned and sawa 
great crowd of these people together, with others 
in shining armor. In their midst, torn and bleed- 
ing, they were dragging a man, whom _ they 
brought almost to Niccoli’s feet; and another 
cross was laid upon the ground. Niccoli saw the 
shining of hammers and the gleam of large nails. 
He heard the low moan of pain as the nails were 
driven through the flesh. The deformed crouched 
down shuddering and turned his face away, un- 
til he felt a kindly gaze upon him from above. 
There, with nailed outstretched arms upon the 
cross, he saw the dying man just dragged almost 
to his feet. 

‘ Niccoli,” said a kindly voice, ‘*I have suf- 
fered.” 

And as Niccoli bent his head in answer the 
scene changed, and he saw a child with full, rosy 
cheeks and milky breath and golden hair. Then 
a change befell it, and he saw it gradually alter 
till it became crippled and hideous. Ile now 
seemed to be looking down from above with eyes 
stronger than those of man’s, so that even through 
the outward form of its changed state he could 
see the same beautiful child. And as he looked 
it grew, growing maturer and greater in its hide- 
ousness, till it became a counterpart of himself. 
But still with that all-searching gaze he saw the 
beautiful child as it would have been at maturity. 
And still with that wonderful sight he saw neither 
the dwarf nor the grown child, but the ‘soul ” 
within, devoid of exterior. He heard the bewail- 
ings of the outward form, yet how small its suffer- 
ings appeared in the radiance of the soul! Then 
another change came before Niccoli. Gradually 
both forms melted away to nothingness, and only 
the soul remained. It seemed as though it was 
awakening from a lethargy—all for a moment 
was deathly still. Niccoli felt as though sus- 
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WILD DUCKS AS 
playing like bands of happy marching children. 
Soon the air was filled with different melodies, 
all miraculously blending and acting as the oth- 
ers’ accompaniment. Just then there shone over 
him a light so bright that one would seem grop- 
ing in the dark, even though in broad midday, 
beside it. 

‘* Niccoli,” said a voice from out of that bright- 
ness, its tones breathing the very essence of a fa- 
ther, and drawing the tired heart of poor Niccoli 
toward it, as that of a wearied child —‘‘ Niccoli, 
thou hast suffered, and because of thy sufferings 
thou canst better enjoy the happiness in store for 
thee ; and the happiness in store for thee shall be 
greater because of thy sufferings. Revenge is 
Mine, and though My revenge is forgiveness, fear 
not that it strikes none the less severe. Niccoli,” 
came the voice again as a tender melody, ‘‘ Giovatti 
has taken the pleasures of life from thee : see to 
it that on his account thou dost not lose the beau- 
ties of heaven.” 

When Niccoli awoke the sun was high in the 
heavens, throwing the shadow of the cross di- 
rectly over him, and he was crying aloud : 

“Thou shalt not die through me, Giovatti. I 
will bring thee back again to life.” 

He rose staggering, stiff from the dews of night, 
and made his way to the Giovatti’s house. But 
he started back as he came in view of it, for all 
along the porticoes were the mourners, dressed in 
wondrous garbs of mourning, with black plumes 
and cloaks of sable, and even the scabbards cov- 
ered with black. On either side of the stairway 
stood the priests in their scarlet cloaks. One 
chanting monk was advancing swinging a censer. 
The dwarf again uttered a cry, for, borne by the 
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richest nobles of Venice, 
coffin. 

In a moment, with the rush of a wild animal, 
the deformed had reached the casket’s side. 

“< Hold !” he cried. ‘‘ In the name of the Ma- 
donna, lay down your burden. Giovatti lives !” 

A murmur of astonishment and indignation 
arose. 


majestically came the 


‘Take him away! The fool is crazed !” 

‘*Lay down the casket—I command you !” 
cried the hunchback. ‘I can bring Giovatti 
back again. Why stand you staring so? Fools! 
let me pass! Can you not realize? It means 
life or death !” 

The dwarf in his frenzy had thrown himself 
upon the bier. Ten pair of hands tried to dis- 
place him, but with a grip equally as strong as 
all those pairs of hands he still held the coffin’s 
lid, and wrenched to tear it from its sockets. 
With cries of horror the twenty hands were 
doubled —then tripled. Yet the grip the de- 
formed held on the casket was so great, they 
could not tear him away. Then—there was the 
gleam of steel and a cry from the cripple, yet 
with dying strength he gave one terrible wrench. 
There was a crash—a splitting, tearing noise, 
followed by a loud ery of horror from the by- 
standers, and a shriek of dismay from the dwarf, 
as he fell pierced to death, the blood streaming 
from many sword thrusts—for there in his coffin 
lay the Giovatti, still with eyes wide staring, but 
there was now on his face a look of greatest 
horror and agony, his hands stiff in a convulsive 
grasp and his limbs all doubled up. There was 
no mistaking now—Dr. Leonardo Giovatti was 
dead. 


STONES. 


By FE. WyNDHAM SANDYS, 


NEAR the mouth of the River Thames, a tribu- 
tary of Lake St. Clair, are two small streams 
about a mile apart, known as Baptiste and Jean- 
nette’s Creeks. They extend several miles across 
the Raleigh plains or marshes, of which that father 
of American sporting literature, ‘‘ Frank For- 
rester,” wrote so enthusiastically years ago. Since 
‘* Forrester’s ” day the scene has changed some- 
what, but the marshes are still excellent shooting 
grounds for waterfowl and snipe, and I have 
made many heavy bags upon their reedy expanses, 
and have killed hundreds of duck about the two 
creeks. 


One of the funniest experiences with wild duck 
was obtained on Jeannette’s Creek. It was during 
early November, and our shooting scow was an- 
chored between the two creeks. In order to 
shoot either successfully, it was necessary to have 
guns on both to keep the fowl moving, and on 
the morning in question my two comrades took a 
skiff and rowed up Baptiste Creek, while I sought 
Jeannette’s alone in my canoe, 

The previous night was marked by the first 
keen frost of the season, and, after paddling 
about three miles, I found a straight reach of 
the creek where the ice had made from one rushy 
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shore to the other. ‘These water courses are cur- 
rentless in the autumn, and the new ice was 
about half an inch thick and as clear and smooth 
as glass. In fact, it looked so like the motion- 
less surface of the lazy water that my first intima- 
tion of its existence was the grinding of the bow of 
the good canoe against its lower edge. 

To proceed further meant breaking a channel 
through the ice for an unknown distance and 
scraping my treasured craft unmercifully, so I de- 
cided to remain where I was, and, after putting 
out my decoys, I forced the canoe into the dense 
reeds upon one side until it was entirely hidden. 

After a time a pair of shy old black duck bore 
down on the decoys, and I tumbled them right 
and left ; then a golden-eye drove past on whis- 
tling pinions and escaped two storms of lead ; 
and as time passed other fowl sped up and 
down, some to tarry in response to loud-voiced 
commands, others to wing their way in safety. 

At last I heard the guns of my friends boom- 
ing loud over the wastes of marsh, and I knew 
that they were getting sport, and also that fowl 
should soon come my way. The dozen wooden 
decoys floated idly on the water ; above them ex- 
tended, as far as my eve could see, the polished 
surface of new ice, as like the water as water 
would have been, especially if viewed from above. 

The first arrival from Baptiste Creek was a 
| blue-winged teal, and it came as only a hurried 
teal can come, buzzing along as if shot from a 
gun. When fifty yards above the decoys it saw 
them, and pitched impulsively down as_ teal 
will. I fancy to its intense astonishment, it 
struck water that was strangely hard. Instead 
of the usual yielding surface, it collided with a 
firm, glasslike expanse of ice, over which it slid 
with all the momentum of a mile-a-minute flight 
until it reached the water immediately above the 
nodding decoys. The sudden resistance of the 
water caused it to turn end over end half a dozen 
times, and for an instant it lay upon its back 
kicking its little paddles frantically in the air. 
Then it righted itself, and I never saw a more 
surprised teal in my life! 
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It ruffled up the plumage of its head and ut- 
tered sundry little squeaks of wonder, then swam 
to the nearest decoy, as though to inquire what 
was the matter. At once the wooden cheat was 
detected, and the teal was up and away, but [ 
covered it as well as I could while shaking with 
laughter, and the swift flight ceased some forty 
yards distant. 

Soon came a pair of teal, and like their prede- 
cessor they stooped—and slid! One covered the 
distance on its round little breast, and the other 
upon its back, but they rolled over about the same 
number of times on reaching the water, and hon- 
ors were easy. As they straightened up after 
their slide they closely approached each other, 
and I took a mean advantage and potted them 
both. 

But the biggest sport was coming. Low down 
over the level waste and rounding gray of frost- 
seared reeds and grasses I presently marked a 
large flock of buffleheads spinning toward me from 
Baptiste water. On they came in a swift, long 
line of wavering black and white, until fairly over 
the ice, and not more than six feet above it. 
Then the leaders dipped to take position above 
the decoys, and the birds behind following suit. 
The lowness of their line of flight caused them to 
stride the ice at a very acute angle, and they slid 
like things possessed. Out of the momentary 
tangle of wings and bodies they came booming 
along, struggling, flapping, clawing vainly with 
flat feet, till they slid for all the world like so 
many feathered curling stones. Into the water 
they went, pellmell — heads up, tails up, backs 
up, breasts up! And into the snarl of struggling 
bodies I fired both barrels, then iay down in the 
canoe to laugh the laugh that does men good, 
heedless of the chance for another quick shot, or 
of the five I had bowled over and the dozen that 
went away. Possibly most of the sliders were 
birds of that year, and had never seen ice; but 
be that as it may, the sight was one of the fun- 
niest of a shooting experience of many years, and 
it was the only time I ever saw wild ducks as 
curling stones. 
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Through the long salt grass to the wailing sea.” 


WHEN Winthrop’s flagship, the Ardel/a, came 
sailing into Massachusetts Bay, early in the sum- 
mer of 1630, she had among her passengers of 
romantic interest—besides the earl’s daughter who 
was so soon to find a grave at Salem—a Puritan 
matron only eighteen years old, but already two 
years awife. ‘This youthful dame had shared the 
perils of the voyage 
with poor Lady Ar- 
bella, but with a hap- 
pier fate. She was to 
live on, and make 
classic with her pen 
her early home in the 
New World. She was 
Mistress Anne Brad- 
street, daughter of 
that rigid Puritan, 
Governor Thomas 
Dudley, and wife of 
Governor Simon 
Bradstreet, a notable 
colonial statesman. 
‘l'wo town lots near an 
ancient burial place 
in the legend-haunted 
town of Ipswich, 
Mass., first bore these 
names as the home- 
steads of two of the 
founders of the town, 
and here began to sing 
New England’s first 
poctess—that same 
Mistress Anne.  Iler 
quaint and curious verses, so learned and literal, 
invest the early settlement, where so many of them 
were written, with a unique interest, which all the 
colonial history of the place sustains. For Madam 
Bradstreet, the forerunner of poetic genius in 
New England—‘“‘ The Tenth Muse, lately sprung 
up in America,” according to her first title page 
—had her compcers even there in the wilder- 
ness. From Ipswich went out the first Latin 
book ever printed in America. One of the first 
histories of New England, completed in 1680, was 
the work of the Ipswich clergyman, William Hub- 
bard, to whom the General Court of Massachu- 
setts granted ‘‘ £50 as a manifestation of thank- 





; 
GOVERNOR SIMON BRADSTREET. 
(FROM THE PAINTING AT ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM.) 


fulness’ for his work. TJIlIere, before 1650, lived 
and wrote that queer and witty Nathaniel Ward, 
author of “The Body of Liberties,” containing 
the essence of our civil rights to-day, and * The 
Simple Cobbler of Agawam,” never to be forgot- 
ten as an old-time classic. From Ipswich were 
dated those ancient almanacs compiled by the 
Nathanael Lows— 
father and son—for 
many years ; the most 
important series ever 
published in New 
England ; whose in- 
fluence for freedom, 
among the common 
class, where the news- 
paper was not read, 
and the voice of the 
orator seldom heard, 
cannot be estimated. 
In 1638 Cotton Mather 
said of Ipswich that 
** here was a renowned 
church, consisting of 
such illuminated 
Christians that their 
pastors had not so 
much disciples as 
judges.” And John- 
son, in his ‘* Wonder- 
working Providence 
of Sion’s Saviour in 
New England,” wrote, 
“The peopling of this 
towne is by men of 
good ranke and quality, many of them having the 
yearly revenue of large lands in England before 
they came to the wilderness.” It is as an old 
town of letters, a settlement of some of the earli- 
est scholars and writers of New England, that 
colonial Ipswich takes hold of the interest and 
imagination of the rambler in historic localities, 
and the monuments of this remarkable past may 
be found in the quiet, restful town of to-day. 
John Winthrop the Younger, and his apostolic 
number of twelve, were the founders of Ipswich, 
and they paid Masconomet, the chief of the Aga- 
wam Indians, £20 for his beautiful hunting 
grounds—the wooded hills abounding in game, 
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the broad meadows that border the Agawam (now 
Ipswiah) River, and the sandy flats where are 
found the famous Ipswich clams, out to the blue 
Atlantic. The sacrificing sachem, who in his 
later years became dependent upon the colonists, 
lies buried on Sagamore Hill, in the ancient Ips- 
wich Hamlet, now Hamilton. About the town 
many an outlying farm marks the homestead acres 
laid out by these first English settlers. The old 
Bradstreet farm covers one of the eastern hills 
now included in the village of Topsfield, and a 
Bradstreet has always been householder there. 
Anne Dudley, the poet wife of Governor Simon 
Bradstreet, has transmitted her genius to this 
generation, for among her descendants are Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Richard Il. Dana; and it is 
said that the benevolent features and amiable 
characteristics of her husband, the colonial judge 
and governor, can easily be traced in some of his 
descendants in this region. In every generation 
there has been a Dudley Bradstreet, even to the 
present occupant of the old farm. From this 
primitive neighborhood, through the descendants 
of one of the earliest emigrants named Smith, 
came the founder of the Mormon sect, Joseph 
Smith. A monument to the Smith family, erected 
by a Mormon elder, stands in the village ceme- 
tery. But the spot where Winthrop and _ his 
sturdy yeomen first landed in 1633—where they 
cut their timbers for rafters, ‘‘rayles and clay- 
boards ”—was at the foot of East Street, in Ipswich 
proper. In this street is ane of the most inter- 
esting memorials of those early days now standing 
in New England. It is the old seventeenth-cent- 
ury parsonage, known in town history and the 
records as the Norton and Cobbett house. It 
was built in 1635, and had a history even before 
it was associated with these names. John Nor- 
ton, author of the first Latin book of America, 
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was one of the most prominent ministers of early 
New England, and his call from Ipswich to Bos- 
ton, in 1656, was the cause of one of those long 
and heated controversies which so curiously mark 
the records of some of the ‘illuminated Chris- 
tians” of that era. The widow of Mr. Norton do- 
nated the land in Boston on which the ‘ Old 
South” stands. His successor in the Ipswich 
parsonage, the Rev. Thomas Cobbett, a leading 
divine, lived in it for nearly half a century. His 
epitaph by Cotton Mather, and some of the de- 
tails of his expensive funeral, are matters of rec- 
ord. The guests were provided with thirty-two 
gallons of wine, a still larger quantity of cider, 
and one hundred and four pounds of sugar ; while 
four dozen pairs of mourning gloves, made by 
Mr. Nathaniel Rust, were distributed. We read 
that in 1676 his son Tom was ransomed from the 
Indians for a coat ; that was much cheaper than 
burying him. In this house Governor Endicott 
and Dr. Increase Mather were entertained, and 
Mogg Megone, the dread sagamore of Whittier’s 
verse. In Revolutionary times the quaint par- 
sonage was the home of Jeremiah Staniford, 
whose wife gave her whole store of family stock- 
ings to some barelegged volunteers who were hur- 
rying from the north to Charlestown when the 
tidings of Bunker Hill swept through the town. 
Another Ipswich parson was Rey. John Cleves, 
an ancestor of President Harrison. 

Hard by the storied parsonage, early in the 
eighteenth century, Colonel Francis Wainwright 
lived in grand style, and died in his bridal week, 
which episode has been tradition in Ipswich 
households from generation to generation, and is 
recorded by Judge Sewall in his famous Diary : 


* Aug’t 3. 1711. Col Francis Wainwright dies at his own 
house at Ipswich. Left Salem for his last, July 25, the 
day before his first appointed Wedding day, which Ap- 
pointment was removed to the last of July. He was sick 
at Ipswich on the Lord’s day July 29 and died on the Fri- 
day following ; his Bride being with him. ‘Tis the most 
compleat and surprising Disappointment that I have been 
acquainted with. Wedding Cloaths, to a Neck-cloth and 
Night Cap, laid ready in the Bride Chamber with the 
Bride’s Attire : Great Provision made for Entertainment : 
Guests, several come from Boston and entertained at Mr. 
Hirst’s ; but no Bridegroom, no Wedding.” 


The bridegroom thus immortalized lies in the 
old High Street graveyard, under a mossy stone 
that still shows his coat of arms and inscription. 
The graves of this ancient cemetery climb all the 
way up the grassy slope to the top of a high hill, 
from which you may look down on the peaceful 
town, the winding river, the level stretches of 
salt marshes, to the lonely eastern beaches, the 
sand dunes of Plum Island and the boundless sea. 




















Another such hill in Ipswich, not tenanted by the 
dead, but legend-haunted also, bears the suggest- 
ive name of Heartbreak Hill, whose story is crys- 
tallized in Celia Thaxter’s verses : 


‘“It was a sailor who won the heart 
Of an Indian maiden, lithe and young; 
And she saw him over the sea depart, 
While sweet in her ear his promise rung. 


“He never came back! Yet faithful still 
She watched from the hilltop her life away, 
And the townsfolk christened it Heartbreak Hill, 
And it bears the name to this very day.” 


Not far from this spot of sentimental interest 
is the first home of the gallant young Governor, 
John Winthrop, Jr., the founder of the town— 
who was also the first Governor of Connecticut. 
Here, with the dangers of a home in the wilder- 
ness, he met the first great sorrow of his life, 
when his young wife Martha, hardly more than a 
bride, was carried to her grave in the new settle- 
ment, so far from her English home. This hap- 
less lady, the daughter of a clergyman of Exeter, 
England, was one of the first to be laid to rest 
within the bounds of Ipswich. One of the most 
ancient and picturesque relics of the founders of 
Ipswich is the Saltonstall house, built in 1635, 
with the long sloping roof and overhanging second 
story peculiar to colonial architecture. It was 
the home of Richard, son of Sir Richard Salton- 
stall, one of the most prominent of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colonists’) The father went back to 
England, but the son remained in the Ipswich 
home, and after the revolution in the mother 
country vowed never to leave Massachusetts. IlLe 
found this vow irksome when the state of his 
wife’s health seemed to demand an ocean voyage 
and a return to her native air. But the Rev. Mr. 
Cotton came to his aid with spiritual advice, to 
the effect that his marriage vow took precedence 
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of the later one, and he ventured ‘across the seas 
again. He returned in 1664, and was one of the 
foremost men in Ipswich. He is the ancestor of 
the Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of Boston. 

Another house of historic interest is the Apple- 
ton, near Meetinghouse Green—the traditional 
hiding place of the regicides, Goffe and Whalley, 
whose protection nearly cost the colony its char- 
ter. Their retreat was a closetlike room with a 
cavernous fireplace, well adapted to the possibili- 
ties of concealment or flight. In this old house 
coins bearing the date of 1657 were found a few 
years ago. The residence in this vicinity of Hugh 
Peters, Cromwell’s chaplain, who suffered death 
as a regicide, probably accounts for the appear- 
ance here of Goffe and Whalley. The mother of 
the younger Winthrop’s wife married this famous 
and eccentric man, about whom many traditions 
linger in Ipswich, Salem and the neighboring 
villages. A rock by the lake in Wenham (known 
in his day as Enon) is galled Peter’s Rock, and 
from its summit, in 1642, he is said to have 
preached the first sermon in that settlement, 
from the text, ‘‘In Enon, near to Salim; because 
there was much water there.” (John iii., 23.) 

The green, which this house of*the regicides 
faces, is the very heart of old Ipswich. Successive 
meetinghouses have crowned it, one supplanting 
the other as the needs of the town required. Here 
were the garrison house and fort for protection 
from the Indians, for meetinghouse and fort went 
up side by side at the hands of those pioneers. 
Here were the whipping post and pillory, baleful 
tokens of the stern moralities of the Puritan set- 
tlers. The early records in matters of morality 
make curious reading. The wife of Anthony Pot- 
ter was fined for wearing a silk bonnet to meeting. 
In 1661 the ‘seven men” (or selectmen) were 
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ordered to sell the farm of a 
man and his wife who made the 
distance of their home from 
the meetinghouse an excuse for 
absenting themselves more than 
once from the sanctuary. In- 
deed, none of the distinctive 
characteristics of Puritanism 
are missed from the history of 
the church and colonial govern- 
ment in Ipswich, from the long 
sermon to the public whipping 
of a Quakeress—one Lydia 
Wardwell. 

The lengthy sermon bided 
long. There is a typical story 
in this connection of the latest 
occupant of a little ancient 
house on the green, whose name 
was Elizabeth Brown. She was 
known to her generation as 
Betty B., and she made black 
silk bobbin lace for a living. 
On cold Sundays she rested her 
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feet on her tin footstove filled with turf coals. 
In the ashes of its deep pan two potatoes slowly 
baked while Parson Frisbie preached his long, 
wintry sermons; and when at last the nooning 
came Betty B. regaled herself with hot potatoes, 
and was ready for the afternoon’s exercises. Next 
to the site of Betty B.’s antique cottage is the 
Seminary building, which for 
long years was the finishing 
school for the Puritan maidens 
of the vicinity, and to which 
the names of Zilpah Grant and 
Mary Lyon still cling. The old 
literary spell never lifted from 
Ipswich, and in each century 
scholars, teachers and preachers 
went out from the dreamy vil- 
lage to the wider world. But 
its most interesting period lies 
in those shadowy carly years 
when its famous names made 
it the Attic region of the New 
World. Not even the memori- 
als of the stirring Revolution- 
ary days have the associations 
that cluster about the more 
distant colonial traditions and 
relics, and yet they were note- 
worthy. In the old Treadwell 
Inn, on Meetinghouse Green, 
Washington and (later) Lafay- 


as Colonel Abram Dodge and 
Colonel Nathaniel Wade were 


SALTONS©ALL HOUS, BUILT 1635. 
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the trusted friends and counselors of those heroes. 
It is said of Colonel Wade that so tenderly was he 
regarded and remembered by Lafayette that when 
the two met in Ipswich, in 1824, after years of 
separation, they embraced each other and wept. 
But the wonderful list of historic homes long ante- 





lived also Captain Ebenezer Caldwell, the grand- 
father of Mrs. James G. Blaine. From the Cogs- 
well homestead, opposite the townhall, came the 
first librarian of the Astor Library, New York. 
From a house near by Goodman Proctor went 
forth condemned as a witch, to be hanged in Sa- 

lem, though all Ipswich 

































1. BRIDGE, WITH NORMAN ARCHES. 
3. A BIT OF EARLY COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 


date that great struggle, and so many are they that 
we cannot even name them, though around the 
Upper and Lower Green, about the river on old 
‘Turkey Shore,” and in all corners of the town, 
are ancient dwellings bearing names now known 
the wide world over. In the Waldo (or Caldwell) 
house on High Street, and in another on Turkey 
Shore, lived the Waldos and Emersons, ancestors 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson. On Turkey Shore 


pleaded for his release. From 
a rock near the church 
George Whitefield preached 
in 1740, and though the great 
bowlder is imprinted with 
what is said to be a foot- 
print of the devil it, is known 
as Whitefield’s Pulpit. In 
the centre of the town the 
river is spanned by the mass- 
ive bridge, with its low Nor- 
man arches, built in 1764 by 
Colonel John Choate, of 
Louisburg fame, and chris- 
tened by the blind poet of 
Rowley in the poem (?) be- 
ginning with the following 


characteristic quatrain : 

















2. SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PARSONAGE (NORTON AND COBBETT HOUSE), 1635, 


‘¢ Behold this bridge of lime and stone! 
The like before was never known 
For beauty and magnificence, 


’ 


Considering the small expense.’ 


Quaint and picturesque old landmarks of a wor- 
thy and notable past. they hold and fix the charsa 
to the tranquil Puritan town that the genius of 
Anne Bradstreet first. threw over it two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 











THE OLD-FASHIONED “VISIT.” 


By CHARLES H, CRANDALL. 


Tury had generous ideas of a visit, those 
grandfathers and grandmothers of ours. They 
followed the example of the patriarchs in the 
Bible, who “ tarried many days” when they took 
a journey to see a relative or a friend. In these 
days of nervous hurry it is to be feared that this 
pleasant ‘old style of ‘‘ visiting ” is being allowed 
to sink into decadence even among our gentle- 
folk farmers. If so, it is to be regretted. Life 
cannot be more kindly nor richer in association 
for such a loss. 

The visit in vogue, the hurried call to pay a 
conventional debt or carry a bit of gossip, what 
does it amount to in enriching experience ? Both 
the visitor and the visitee are on their guard ; 
alert, yet reserved. What do they say ? 

** Been to the dog show ?” 

“No; but I want to awfully.” 

** Did you know Mamie was sick ?” 

“No; too bad! I'll send some flowers.” 

«You know the Woman's Loard meets to-day 
at the hospital ?” 

“Oh, yes ; I forgot.” 

“«T’ve got a lovely dress for the ball 

“I’m coming to see it.” 

** You sha’n’t, till I wear it. 

«‘T know an engagement.” 
‘Oh, tell !” 

* No.” 

«*T’ll never speak to you.” 

“* Bah !” 

“Don’t go !” 

** Have some caramels ?” 

‘Yum !” 

** By-by! Tell your mother I’m awfully sorry 
she’s sick, and give her my love, will you ?”, 

“Yes. Good morning.” 

Good-by.” 


” 


nn 


Such greetings between friends are, as a rule, 
2ll we find time for nowadays. Perhaps we have 
too many friends. Certainly those that we have, 
‘‘and their adoption tried,” we fail to grapple to 
our hearts “ with hooks of steel.” What sort of 
cement for friendship is there in such meetings ? 
Mich the same as they used in the Buddensieck 
apartments. Without warning, some day, the 
structure goes down. 

But the old-fashioned visit! It was the writer’s 
fortune to grow up in a much-visited home. When 
in those days we heard that people were coming 
to visit us we knew it meant something! Some- 
times our friends gave us warning and sometimes 
they dic not. I remember one holiday season 


when three big sleighloads of uncles, aunts, 
granduncles, grandaunts, cousins, second cous- 
ins, third cousins, and the strangers within their 
gates, drew up at our door on a cold winter even- 
ing after a thirty-miles drive. How the bells 
jingled, and how the voices of thirty people out- 
did the bells! To say that the old farm was 
electrified does not convey the situation. The 
way fires roared in the cold ‘‘ spare rooms,” vi- 
ands were shot into the ovens, steeds housed in 
the warmest stalls, all amid such good-natured 
confusion of tongues, was enough to make one 
glow all over. Chickens lost their heads in no 
time in anticipation of the morrow’s dinner, and 
the big pan of mincemeat got a new infusion of 
cider and raisins, to make ‘‘ company pies.” 

By the way, those ‘‘company pies” would not 
taste bad now. ‘There were squash ones, all 


. frosted with frothy white stuff and drippings of 


maple syrup. ‘There were flaky-crusted mince 
ones covered with powdered sugar. There were 
others of grated sweet apples covered with cream 
and nutmeg. But it makes one hungry to go 
over the list. You know the aroma of northern 
spy and spitzenburgh apples when they are cook- 
ing ? Well, we had them in apple sauce and 
pies and dumplings and “ apple-grunt.” I be- 
lieve the latter was correctly named! The long 
lines of glass cans in the cellar, showing their 
juicy pears and cherries and peaches, were not 
forgotten. It would have been a lowering of the 
standard of family pride and etiquette if there 
were less than two sorts of ‘‘ preserves ” and three 
of cake on the table every day during that week 
or fortnight of ‘ visiting.” Is our review of old- 
fashioned visiting degenerating into a cookbook 
category ? Perhaps. But something must be al- 
lowed for the memories of boyhood, the memories 
of the well-laden ‘‘ second table,” surrounded 
with children, and fortunate in the ministrations 
of the most indulgent of ‘ aunties.” 

Yes, those were hard times on the housekeeper. 
But, bless you, all the women helped at every- 
thing like busy bees. Angels could not have 
done better, I doubt if as well, as those white- 
aproned, white-handed workers in pantry, kitchen 
and dining room. And even if the good mother, 
the head general of the forces, had realized that 
the excitement and hard work might be shorten- 
ing her days, I am sure she would not have 
stopped one bit of the entertaining and all its 
burden. 


‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
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There were daily excursions into all the region 
round to visit other cousins. (Great stones and 
slabs of wood and bottles of water were heated 
to keep feet warm, and then away would go the 
jingling bells around the hills and over the frozen 
streams and ponds until the last cousin had been 
‘‘ visited,” and each one’s cake and cider, pies 
and chickens had been duly and religiously sam- 
pled. Some persons may think the capacity of 
an old farmhouse is limited. Nonsense! Ours 
was never really full. To be sure the girls were 
sleeping three in a bed and one across the foot, 
and the boys half covered the parlor floor by the 
big fire of hickory, but somehow we never had 
the house really full. 

Of games there were plenty, of course. Often 
there were skating and coasting. The lattergwas 
no baby play, but called for skill and daring in 
piloting a sled down a half-mile steep swoop, 
through barways or over fences that were covered 
by drifts. Evenings were made merry with crack- 
ing of butternuts and hickory nuts, popping of 
corn, pulling of taffy, and games of checkers, dom- 
inoes, nine-men’s morris, copenhagen, blindman’s 
buff, hide and seek, etc. Then there were the sto- 
ries! Adventures in the woods, logging or hunting, 
reminiscences of the primitive school days, the 
singing school, the spelling school, the long moon- 
light drives through the snow. It was rare enter- 
tainment. 

The old-fashioned visit was not always en masse, 
however. Most delightful were the long, friction- 
less sojourns of a few tried and valued friends 
who came singly—who would not come any other 
way, and who added so much to the family life 
and experience without marring its ease, infor- 
mality and inviolability of confidence. I remem- 
ber several noble old preachers, with their gold- 
headed canes and their snuffboxes. One, a fine 
old Scotchman, even enjoyed his pipe by the 
kitchen fire while he related droll stories, bits of 
folklore or fruits of long genealogical researches. 
Of some of these old saints, with their grave mien, 
their long prayers and fervent table blessings, I 
had a secret boyish fear and awe. But this old 
Scotch divine was a favorite with my mother and 
myself, and he was always ready to amuse and 
instruct. I did not realize then what really great 
names were haunting our home roof. 

One yeoman deacon, a distant cousin, of a 
nearly extinct type of militant, athietic Chris- 
tianity, deserves a tribute of admiration. He was 
a passionate lover of fine horses, as well as a fiery 
advocate of old-fashioned doctrines. I can see 
him now, his hair combed straight up toward the 
ceiling and his keen eyes flashing with indigna- 
tion as he denounced some laxity in church dis- 


cipline, some rounding of the corners of eternal 
truth. When he was through with the theolog- 
ical bout he would break into smiles, rub my 
“‘towy” head and say: ‘‘Come, Towser, let’s 
have a lovk at those horses.” One time he staid 
two weeks, and materially helped me through with 
a winter’s threshing. How he could swing a flail ? 
*Twas as if he was knocking heresy out of the 
heads of Pedobaptists, rather than oats out of 
straw. Ie was a prodigy of strength, this Chris- 
tian, temperate mountaineer and farmer. He 
could pick up the end of an immense log and 
laugh at three men trying to raise the other end. 
I always liked to see his fiery blacks come pranc- 
ing to our door. 

Then there was the multiplicity of ‘aunt ” 
visitors, many of the ‘‘ aunts” entirely unrelated 
to us, but still ‘‘aunts.” There was the ‘‘aunt” 
with the big tailor’s *‘ goose,” who staid a long 
while and made me enough funny, old-fashioned 
clothes to last a yeur. There was the deaf *‘ aunt ” 
with her trumpet, gentle old lady ; and the jolly 
‘**aunt,” who said when she could no longer laugh 
she would have to die. There was a grave, white- 
haired “‘aunt,” and a stern “aunt” with sharp 
eyes, who said ‘‘ Boys are so shaller,” and the 
‘‘aunt” who always cut apples to dry in tins by 
the stove. There was a dear, sympathetic, loving 
“aunt,” who carried us off to the fun-haunted 
precincts of her own home, and there was the 
wise ‘‘ aunt,” who had traveled, who read the latest 
books and told us the gist of them, who entered 
into all our child plans and fancies, and wanted 
to be consulted about all farm operations from 
the churning to hunting the runaway cows. What 
a nice lot of “aunts”! 

Welcome, too, were the musical cousins with 
the sweet trained voices and the violin and gui- 
tar; country enthusiasts who would spend half a 
year’s earnings to go to agnusical jubilee at Bos- 
ton, or drive twenty miles any winter’s night to a 
singing school or concert. 

But why recount the dear old-fashioned visitors, 
except to awaken pleasant memories of like ones 
in the minds of hurried workers to-day ? 

Probably even now, with all the demands on 
our time, it would be highly profitable for us to 
devote a few weeks in a year to a revival of old- 
fashioned entertaining. Let us keep our choice 
friends under the roof long enough to get thor- 
oughly acquainted with them. Let us profit by 
their best thought and give our best in return. 
Let us welcome these breaks from routine and 
too rigid and selfish a family insularity. When 
the eventide is at hand we will not begrudge the 
time when we have tarried with our friends or 
made them tarry with us. 
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By RoOyAL 


THE wildest of winter sports is ski running. 

Kveryone has heard of skis in connection with 
Norwegians, most schoolboys acquiring the idea 
that a Norwegian gentleman wears them at all 
times ; in fact, that, like the wooden shoes in the 
old Dutch pictures, they are one and inseparable. 

However, it may not be so generally known that 
this imported sport is growing to be a favorite 
one in the northern part of this country. 

As from one to two or three feet of snow are 
required for its practice, it will likely never be- 
come a popular sport in California, Texas or 








HUBBELL. 
Florida ; but it promises to keep on growing in 
favor in Minnesota. 

There are many ski clubs in the Northwest 
that hold tournaments every winter, at which 
times the intrepid skiers match themselves against 


cr 
> 


one another. 

The points that decide excellence are the long- 
est jumps, regardless of the way the person may 
alight, and the longest recovering jumps. 

The landing place is, of course, made of snow a 
foot and a half or two feet deep, so that the fall 
does not hurt the skier. 





DOWN THE BUN, 

















MIKKEL HEMMESVEDT, SKI CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. 


Some tremendous leaps 
have been made ; they seem 
incredible to one who has 
never witnessed the sport. 

- The longest leap ever 
made. was that of Mikkel 
Hemmesvedt, who is the 
champion of the world. Ile 
cleared the cnormous dis- 
tance of one hundred and 
two feet. 

' This bold descendant of 
Woden and Thor wears 
badges of championship pre- 
sented to him by the King 
of Norway and Sweden, be- 
sides a number of others 
won in this country. 

' The jump is an offset or 
Vol. XXXV., No. 1—5. 
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platform from five to eight feet high, so 
placed that the ski runner comes on to it 
after getting a swift start from the incline 
above it. 

As he glides upon it he crouches like a eat 
after a mouse, and then he straightens up 
again, shooting into the air like some immense 
bird of prey. When he alights he either 
swoops down upon the snow and glides away 
down the hill an eighth of a mile, or else he 
splashes into the soft snow and gets tangled 
up in his skis, to the great chagrin of himself 
and the merriment of the bystanders. 

The original use of the skis was to travel 
over the deep snows of the frozen Norse- 
land, where some sort of footgear that will 
bear the wearer upon the snow’s surface is a 
necessity. 

Skis are superior to snowshoes, in that a 
much greater rate of speed can be attained 
upon them. 

Ski-ing, as practiced in this country—that 
is, as a sport—may be termed a cross between 
skating and tobogganing. 

The first time you see a man with a ten- 
foot pair of skis hooked to his feet you are 
inclined to ridicule him. 

But circumstances alter cases. You start 
to walk to your uncle’s house in the country. 
There has just been a heavy fall of snow. 
You are floundering and stumbling along, 
when you hear a gentle swish-swish, and al- 
most immediately a tall Norwegian youth 
glides past you over the surface of the snow. 
Watching him out of sight, you mentally 
vow that ski-ing will be one of your accom- 
plishments at some future date. 





After resting up at your unele’ 


the ski questiun. 


‘* Oh, yes,” says Uncle Bob, ‘* we’ve got several 


pairs of ’em around. ‘The boys all know how to 


use ’em.” 


“‘The boys” fix a pair on you, and you set out 
according to their example ; 
satisfied with Jevel-ground practice. 

You must take a run down the hill, and over 
the jump which they have constructed. 


You object a 
little. They show 
you how it’s done, 
and it is so ap- 
parently easy that 
your fears are al- 
layed. 

At the hilltop 
your fears return, 
with interest ; but 
those imps of boys 
again assure you 
how very easy it 
is to do. 

“Yes, Ill try 
it,”. you boldly af- 
firm. 

You start. You 


you broach 


but they will not be 
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IN MIDAIR. 


that. 


go about 
and say: ‘* No. 





six rods; then you change your mind, 

I will not try it.” 
Remembering how you used to stop yourself on 

skates by sticking your heel into the ice, you try 


It’s hard on the system to try to stick five feet 
of heel into the snow. 


You have ridden on an express-engine cab, but 





A ‘' SPLATTER.” 


never before have you really appreciated the mean- 


ing of the word ‘‘ speed.” A cyclone scems to be 


blowing up that 
hill. Nearing the 
jump, you decide 
that you had bet- 
ter sit down. 

You sit down 
on the jump 
No, the jump sits 
down on you. 
For an _ instant 
after you are on 
cushions of air. 
Then immediately 
the hill comes up 
and bangs you ; 
later on the rest 
of the earth rein- 
forces the hill. 
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Unable to get any breath, you take a header 
into the snow, and take a mouthful of the beauti- 
ful, also. 

When the snowy billows stop surging in your 
ears ‘“‘the boys” come and untangle you, set 
you on your feet, and an inventory shows that 


VY OR MR Ep ET ETT RT) Tree gre 


you are worse scared than hurt. They tell you 
that you made an immense hit for the first 
trial. 

You have private notions about the hit ; but, 
all the same, you decline their flattering offers to 
try it again. 





THE GREAT CHANTRY DIAMONDS.* 


By DANIEL DANE. 


CHAPTER XIX.—(CONTINUED). 


RS. BAINBRIDGE replied, hotly: 
‘* Had I realized what I was doing 
I would a 

‘** Exactly,” broke in the doctor ; 
‘‘you would have refused. I knew 
your disposition, madam, and 
therefore you did not know 
what you were doing. You 
know now, but it is too late. 
And, after all, what harm has 
been done ?” 

‘*Do you consider Paul Dayton’s ruined life no 
harm done ?” 

‘‘ His life is not ruined,” was the cool reply. 
“The world is a wide one. He will have consider- 
able means at his disposal. Let him use them in 
some other country. In fact, in your interest I 
propose to insist on him taking such a course.” 

«* Will he agree ?” 

The doctor again shrugged his shoulders. 

** He will have to,” was all he said. 

There was a moment’s silence ; then she asked : 

‘But what do you want me there for ?” 

‘* Dayton,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ is in some re- 
spects a prudent and capable man. Ile performs 
a certain service for me, but he demands some as- 
surance that it has not been performed in vain. 
You are the only one to give him that assurance. 
You understand ?” 

‘© T suppose so,” she said, with a weary sigh. 

Her sustaining energy had ebbed away. 





**T am afraid, Mrs. Bainbridge,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ you did a foolish thing in coming here.” 

‘* No,” she replied ; ‘‘ I took every precaution, 
and shall return early in the morning.” 

There was another pause. 

‘When do you wish me to go to—— 
the name of that place ?” she inquired. 

‘‘Hunter’s Lake. You cannot go too soon. 
If possible, obtain a cottage there ; if not, go to 
a hotel.” 

“*T will go,” she said, quietly ; ‘‘ but, remem- 
ber, there we must part forever.” 

The doctor bowed his head in assent, and she 
rose to go. After seeing her to the door he re- 
turned, poured himself qut another glass of wine, 
and with his hands clasped behind him paced 
thoughtfully to and fro. 

**It is enough,” at last he murmured. ‘<I re- 
alize—let us say a hundred thousand. That will 
double my capital. ‘Two hundred thousand. 
Eight hundred thousand francs! It is enough; 
and with Victor dead I will wipe out that old 
defeat in a glorious triumph.” 

Had the doctor known what was going on in 
the Wendover Hotel during his conversation with 
Mrs. Bainbridge his reverie would not have been 
so pleasant. Faithful at his post, Major Kirk 
had marked the arrival of a cab at the doctor’s 
door and the entry of a lady. The lateness of 
the hour made him regard this visit with suspi- 
cion, and that the cab remained waiting outside 


What is 


* Begun in August, 1892. 
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THE 


was also in his mind a suspicious fact. It fur- 
nished him, however, with a possible clew, and 
he rapidly arranged his dress for an outing as he 
watched the doctor’s office. 
toward the hotel 
drawn. 


The window looking 


was and its shade un- 


IIe saw the doctor rise, evidently as the 


open 


lady entered, and the next moment the visitor 
seated in full view. ‘The doctor having 
pushed his chair from the desk, was out of his 
line of vision, and he could only see him when, 
at intervals during the conversation, he bent for- 
ward in speaking to his visitor. 

The interview, judging from the energy in 
gesture displayed by the lady, was a momentous 
one, and the major watched it keenly. 
overjoyed when, in the midst of it, the door of 
his room opened and Sydney Gray entered. It 
took him but a second to explain the situation. 

** You are right,” said Sydney ; 
tainly something unusual in this.” 

Ile rang the bell, and directed the boy to call 
2 cab for Mr. Rodgers. Then he turned to the 
major. 

** Do you know what you are going to do ?” 

‘“T think so,” replied the major. 

‘* You will follow that lady and her cab wher- 
ever they go, and find out who she is and where 
she comes from.” 

‘That is business,” rejoined the major. ‘* It 
shall be done.” 

Fifteen minutes elapsed before the lady seated 
in Dr. Marabeau’s office rose to go. ‘The two de- 
tectives in vain tried to catch a glimpse of her 
face, for as she rose she drew down her veil. 

As she emerged into the street, escorted by Dr. 
Marabeau, Major Kirk left the room, and as her 
cab turned the corner and drove down Fifth Av- 
enue a second vehicle started from in front of the 
Wendover Ilotel and followed. 

Sydney, agreeably to his arrangement with the 
He saw Dr. Mara- 


was 


Ile was 


‘*there is cer- 


major, remained in his room, 
beau return, drink his glass of wine, and watched 
him as, pacing back and forth, he came within 
his view. ‘Then he saw him go to the desk with 
some papers in his hand and sit down, 

An hour passed before Major Kirk reappeared. 

** Well ?” demanded Sydney. ‘* You have not 
been long.” 

““No, but I have it all. 


visitor was ?” 


Who do you think that 


‘*T do not know. It could not be 
‘Yes, it was!” cried the major; ‘ 
Bainbridge. 


it was Mrs. 


Her name had not been mentioned, and yet 
both men had had that thought in their minds. 
Sydney started up. Ile was greatly disturbed, 
and restlessly paced the room. 
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** Ifow did you find out ?” he queried. 

‘It was easy enough,” replied the major. 
‘She drove to the St. Nicholas Hotel. Another 
woman was in the cab—her maid, I suppose, for 
upon the register was inscribed, ‘ Mrs, KE. Bain- 
bridge and maid, Saratoga.” I did not even ask 
‘i question, or stay a moment longer in the hotel.” 

‘There you were right, for had it come to Dr. 
Marabeau’s ears that any inquiry had been made 
our game would be all up.” 

** You have a great opinion of that man.” 

**[ have. Look you, major, let that man once 
be on his guard, and not all the detectives in 
the United States could catch him. Remember 
that.” 

Restless and disturbed, Sydney paced the room. 
What could this mean? Was it possible that, 
after all, Mrs. Bainbridge was the woman in the 
case ? And if so, what a horrible complication 
was arising before him! Mrs. Bainbridge, the 
widow of his former employer, the aflianced wife 
of Mr. Chantry, the woman he had known and 
respected so highly—she involved in an intrigue 
with Paul Dayton and a possible accomplice in 
this robbery ? It was a dilemma which weighed 
on him terribly, and from which he could see no 
feasible extrication. 

‘This thing must be settled !” he exclaimed, at 
** There are two courses to pursue. Shall 
I see Mrs. Bainbridge myself ? If I do, and she 
is guilty, she will alarm Dr. Marabeau, and then 
good-by to all my plans. No, that will not do. 
The other is the best. I told you of that picture 
that hung in Dayton’s room, and of its disap- 


last. 


pearance ?” 
“You did,” replied the major, who had fol- 
lowed his companion’s train of thought. 
“Tf Mrs. Bainbridge is the woman in this case, 
that picture was hers ; and what follows ?” 
‘Papa Albright,” remarked the major, catch- 
ing the idea at once. 
“Of course. Albright must see her. 
members the picture well enough. 


He re- 
I{e shall see 


her, and whether he recognizes her or not, we 


‘9 


shall at least know how we stand 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE CIPHER PERSONAL, 

Tub President of the United States ranks, dip- 
lomatically considered, as high among the people 
of this earth as the Czar of all the Russias or the 
Empress of India; but, nevertheless, the most 
humble citizen in the country he governs, if he 
come decently dressed and at the proper time, is 
freely admitted to the Presidential presence and 
allowed to give the Presidential hand a hearty 




















THE GREAT 





shake. But let this humble citizen present him- 
self at the office of the New York //erald and 
request an interview with the managing editor, 
and the attendant will stand aghast at such un- 
paralleled temerity, and unless the citizen can 
show extremely good reasons why he should be 
admitted to the editor’s sanctum he is not al- 
lowed even to enter the first anteroom. 
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was asked if he had an appointment, and on re- 
plying that he had not was informed that it was 
really impossible for him to obtain an audience. 
Sydney was not, however, to be daunted. 

‘My business,” he said, ‘‘is of vital impor- 
tance, and I must see him.” 

He was finally admitted into a spacious but 
dreary anteroom, where, after some delay, he was 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


When, therefore, some ten days after the events 
of the last chapter, Sydney Gray, about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, ascended the flight of 
stairs at the side entrance of the building corner 
of Ann Street and Broadway, and knocking at 
the first door he came to, stated to the attendant 
that he desired to sce the managing editor, he was 
greeted with a stony stare of astonishment. He 


waited on by a young and very eupercilious gen- 
tleman, whom the attendant had alluded to as 
‘‘the secretary,” and once more subjected to a 
cross-examination as to his intent and purpose 
in thus forcing himself into these august pre- 
cinects. The young man informed him that his 
methods were totally irregular, and he offered 
him no prospect of being able to see the great 
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man. After considerable hesitation and protesta- 
tion, however, he finally consented to take Syd- 
ney’s card to the managing editor’s private secre- 
tary and leave the matter in the hands of that 
gentleman, who might or might not be willing to 
assume the great responsibility of presenting it to 
tle chief. 

For half an hour Sydney was left to amuse 
himself in the dreary room before he was granted 
an interview with the private secretary, and then 
another fifteen minutes of insistence on his part 
and horrified protestations on the private secre- 
tary’s ensued ; but in the end Sydney’s persist- 
ence conquered, and after another brief interval 
he was conducted to a higher story in the build- 
ing through a handsomely appointed anteroom, 
and was at length ushered into the presence of the 
great man. 

He found him smoking a cigar, with his feet 
on the table, and instead of the dignified person 
he had anticipated, the managing editor was a 
pleasant and sociable man, who seemed to regard 
his visit as a very acceptable obtrusion upon the 
oppressive solemnity and solitude with which he 
was surrounded. 

“‘ What can I do for you, Mr. Gray ?” he asked, 
looking at the card he held in his hand and mo- 
tioning Sydney to a seat. 

** My business is very briefly told,” replied Syd- 
ney. ‘* Here is my business card, and, as you will 
see, I am the representative of the New York 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association.” 

** Their detective, I see,” put in the editor. 

«‘Exactly, and it is that business that brings 
me here. There was handed in to your business 
office yesterday afternoon an advertisement for 
insertion in the Personal column, for which four 
dollars was asked and paid. That advertisement 
was sent by a man who is suspected of being im- 
plicated in avery heavy diamond robbery. I have 
come here to find out for which advertisement in 
your Personal column, handed in yesterday after- 
noon between four and five o’clock, the sum of 
four dollars was asked and paid.” 

«* But, my dear sir,” said the editor, looking at 
him in astonishment, ‘‘ that is entirely out of my 
department. You should have gone to the busi- 
ness office.” 

“Tf I had, half a clerks would have 
known my business, and what I wanted. We are 
on the track of a very clever set of men. If they 
once get the alarm all our work will be for noth- 
ing. I come to you to obtain in perfect secrecy 


, 
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the information I desire.’ 
The chief editor scratched his head. 
‘‘T really don’t see what I can do to help you. 
The business manager is your man.” 
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A look of dismay spread over Sydney’s face. 

** For Heaven’s sake,” he said, ‘don’t send me 
haggling and worrying over this infernal building 
again. It took me long enough to get in here—I 
don’t believe I should survive another similar ex- 
perience.” 

The chief editor laughed good-humoredly. 

‘Well, if you can suggest anything I can do, 
I will certainly do it.” 

** Do this,” said Sydney. ‘‘ Write a note to the 
business manager, requesting him to send to you 
at once the advertisement in the Personal column 
brought in yesterday afternoon for which the sum 
of four dollars was paid.” 

‘*T will do it,” said the editor ; and writing the 
note at once, he summoned a messenger. ‘ Tuke 
that to Mr. Burrows’s office,” he said, “and tell 
them I want the answer at once.” 

There was no delay or ceremony encountered 
in fulfilling the behests of the chief editor, for in 
less than fifteen minutes the messenger returned 
with a slip of paper. 

«Ah !” said the editor, as he opened it, ‘‘ there 
were, you see, no less than three advertisements, 
each of which fulfills the requirements you seek ;” 
and he handed the slip to Sydney. 

On the paper was written: ‘‘Three Personals 
were handed in yesterday afternoon for which 
four dollars was paid. They were the following.” 

Then followed these three cuttings from that 
morning’s paper : 

‘““A.—* Look at Herald for Personal.’ Will lady who 
heard this, Thursday, near post office, address as below, 


naming incident to avoid mistake, stating where I can 
see her? Holland, Herald Uptown.” 


‘‘The lady who received eighteen dollars change that 
did not belong to her, in a large store, on Thursday, will 
save herself trouble by returning it at once.” 


‘* P19, 86, 107, P31, 171, 172, 173, P33, 26, 51, 106, P46, 
6, 81, 209, 230, P47, 17, 42, 70, 163, 198, P51, 94, 171, 221, 
249, P83, 57, 148, P86, 61, 103, 170, P94, 33, 104, 187, 
231, P97, 48, 129.” 


Sydney examined the slip of paper and the 
three cuttings with the utmost attention. Then 
he turned to the editor. 

‘*This slip of paper furnishes me with all I de- 
I thank you most heartily for your assist- 
ance. I have only to ask that you will reveal to 
no one the object of my visit here.” 

The chief editor readily gave his promise, and 
half an hour later Sydney burst into the room in 
the Wendover Hotel, where Major Kirk was ea- 
gerly awaiting him. 

‘* Well,” cried the major, as he entered, ‘did 
you succeed ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 


sire. 

























































«Was it the cipher ?” 

‘««There can be no doubt of it.” 

The major threw himself back in his chair with 
a look of disappointment. 

*<T am afraid we are beaten, then,” he said. 

** That remains to be seen,” said Sydney, quietly ; 
and he prepared himself for work. The day be- 
ing insufferably hot, he threw off all superfluous 
clothing. A pitcher of ice water stood on the 
table, and he took a hearty drink. Then laying 
the slip of paper he had received at the Herald 
office on the table before him, he sat down. Ile 
examined it once more with the most minute at- 
tention, and then passing it to the major, threw 
himself back in his chair. For fully ten minutes 
not a word was spoken. ‘The major, after look- 
ing over the slip, nodded his head, and throwing 
it carelessly down on the table, lapsed into silence. 
It was Sydney who spoke first. 

‘You said we are beaten. On the contrary, I 
never felt more certain of suecess.” 

The major started. ‘* The deuce you didn’t !” 
he said. ‘* You must have a cleverer head than I 
gave you credit for, to see through this.” 

“*You will see as clearly as I if you will follow 
my line of thought. In the first place, there is 
no doubt that Dr. Marabeau sent a Personal to 
the Herald yesterday ?” 

‘* Well,” rejoined the major, ‘‘ considering that 
I saw him write a letter; that I saw him give it 
to his coachman ; that I followed that coachman 
down to the Herald office ; that I saw him hand 
the letter he got from Dr. Marabeau in; that I 
heard him say it was to go in the Personal col- 
umn, and that I saw him hand over four silver 
dollars and get a receipt, I should say there was no 
doubt.” 

** Let us assume,'then, that it is certain that he 
did send a Personal down yesterday afternoon, 
and that he paid four dollars. This being ad- 
mitted, that slip of paper proves conclusively that 
it must have been one of those three. Which 
was it ?” 

‘There can be no question,’ 
major. 

“‘T think so too,” said Sydney. ‘Dr. Mara- 
beau is not trying to make the acquaintance of a 
lady who overheard a scrap of conversation near 
the post office, nor is he interested in having that 
eighteen dollars change returned to its proper 
owner. The conclusion is irresistible that the 
cipher Personal is the one he wrote.” 

‘* That’s all plain enough,” broke in the major ; 
‘*but then comes the difficulty.” 

‘‘A difficulty arises, it is true,” said Sydney, 
‘‘but not where you anticipate. Do you know 
what kind of cipher the doctor used ?” 


’ responded the 
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*“No; do you ?” 

** Certainly I do.” 

The major looked at him in open-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

** You do ?” he cried. 

‘‘ Why, of course. There is no doubt about it. 
The doctor used the only cipher that needs no 
preparation, that is always available to every man 
under almost any circumstances, and is absolutely 
undiscoverable without the key.” 

**Oh, he used the cipher, did he ? Well, will 
you kindly explain what that cipher is ?” 

**Certainly. ‘T'wo persons wishing to corre- 
spond by this cipher get two copies of the same 
book, exactly alike. When one wants to write to 
the other he simply takes any page or pages in 
the book, finds the words he wants, and writes 
down the number of the page and the number of 
the word, counting from some particular spot. 
His friend receives the communication, he uses 
his book, finds the words, and reads what the 
other wrote.” 

The major grabbed the slip of paper, looked 
for one instant at the cipher Personal, and then 
brought his fist down on the table with a bang. 

««'Thunder and Mars !” he said, ‘* you’ve hit it.” 

Sydney remained unmoved, and after a mo- 
ment’s pause went on : 

*«'The system is a beautiful one, and can be so 
complicated as to render all discovery utterly im- 
possible, even though we had the book.” 

The major’s face fell. 

‘Complicated !” he said. ‘ How ?” 

** By beginning to count the pages from a cer- 
tain agreed-upon page somewhere in the book, or 
by beginning to count the words from a certain 
agreed-on number from the top or bottom of the 
page. For instance, suppose we were correspond- 
ing in that cipher. We agreed to use a certain 
book, and we also agreed that we should begin to 
count the pages from the sixty-seventh page from 
the last one. Who could ever discover that start- 
ing point or unravel our cipher ?” 

The major looked very blue. 

“‘That is true,” he remarked. -‘‘ It would be 
impossible.” 

‘* But Ido not think we have much to fear on 
this ground,” went on Sydney. ‘‘ Looking at 
the printed cipher, I perceive that the doctor has 
not even taken the least precaution. He has actu- 
ally put in the letter P to indicate where he starts 
on anew page. ‘The first number after each P is 
undoubtedly the number of the page. While this, 
as it happens, may prove a fatal oversight of the 
doctor’s, he is hardly to blame for it. He has not 
the slightest conception that he is being watched, 
or that any suspicion rests on him. He merely 
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resorts to cipher in order that the general word- 
ing of his Personal may not attract attention. 
Beyond that, he can see no need for special pre- 
vaution, and takes none. I think we shall have 
very little difficulty in reading that cipher.” 

“Yes, but the book,” broke in the major— 
‘‘where can we get the book ?” 

«‘ That, my dear major, is just where the only 
difficulty presents itself, but I think we can man- 
age to surmount even this. It is evident that Dr. 
Marabeau has a book and that Paul Dayton has 
« book. Where shall we look for it? In Dr. 
Marabeau’s possession, or Dayton’s 7” 

The major offered no suggestion. He already 
saw to what conclusion Sydney’s reasoning would 
bring him. 

“Under ordinary circumstances,” continued 
Sydney, “ there could be no hesitation. It would 
be far easier to outwit Paul Dayton than Dr, 
Marabeau. Lut in this case the former is closely 
watched, and is aware of it. Ile therefore takes 
every precaution. Dr. Marabean has no idea that 
he is even suspected. and takes no precaution. 
Ile has the book lying somewhere handy in his 
office or library.” 

‘*That’s all very well,” said the major, whose 
thoughts were now well up with Sydney’s. ** But 
there may be hundreds of books there, and how 
do we know which it is ?” 

“Wait a bit,” said Sydney. ‘* Before saying 
we don’t know anything about the book just stir 
up those old brains of yours, and see if there is 
not something in this case that gives usa valuable 
hint.” 

No; the major couldn’t remember it, though 
he tried hard for half a minute. 

‘¢Why was Paul Dayton bothering around the 
news stand at the depot so long, and why was Dr. 
Marabeau’s coachman watching him so closely ?” 
asked Sydney. 

« That’s so,” assented the major. *‘* There’ may 
be a point there.” 

“* May be ?” cried Sydney. ‘* There is undoubt- 
edly. Paul Dayton bought a cheap paper-covered 
novel. Dr. Marabeau’s coachman watched him, 
and as soon as he’d made sure what book he had 
bought he left the station and drove home in a 
hurry. Now, do you know what you are going 
to do?” 

The major knew well enough, and enjoyed the 
prospect, but he put on a resigned air, and re- 
plied : ** I suppose so.” 

‘* Yes,” said Sydney, “‘ you are going right into 
the jaws of the lion. You are going into Dr. 
Marabean’s house when he is out, and with a copy 
of this advertisement in your hand you will look 
over all the paper-bound books you can find until 


you come to the one that fits. Do you think you 


eo. 


ean do it! 

“Can I?” asked the major. ‘I'd like to know 
why I cannot ?” 

“Well, be very careful, old fellow. You must 
avoid seeing Dr. Marabeau if possible, of course, 
but more than that, you must avoid doing any- 
thing that if he were to hear of it would raise any 
suspicion in his mind, Rather than that, face 
him, and have some story ready to account for 
your presence that will be perfectly natural.” 

‘**T will try it to-morrow morning. Ile is gen- 
erally out from eleven until one o’clock.” 

‘Try the office first. It is the most likely 
place,” was Sydney’s parting advice. 

When he reached his rooms he found a letter 
awaiting him. He knew now who the correspond- 
ent was that used those square, slightly perfumed 
envelopes. Ife quickly tore it open and read : 


‘* Dear Str: Mrs. Bainbridge is now occupying a cottage 
at Hunter’s Lake, Pa. Iam full of wonder at your ques- 
tion. What has she to do with this matter ? 

‘* Rose CHantry.” 


This letter threw Sydney back into a train of 
thought that made him restless and uneasy. Mrs. 
Bainbridge—was she connected with this case ? 
and if so, how? Iis test with Papa Albright had 
failed. He had taken the old man down to the 
St. Nicholas Hotel, but when they reached there 
Mrs. Bainbridge had gone. It took some time to 
find out that she was back again at Saratoga, and 
it was three days more before Sydney, in company 
with Mr. Albright, had been able to go there. 
But he went, only to meet another disapppoint- 
ment. The very day before he arrived she had 
left, and no one knew where she had gone. In 
his emergency Sydney fell back on Miss Chantry, 
and wrote to her, asking for Mrs. Bainbridge’s 
present address. 

Ile took an atlas from his bookshelves, and 
turning to Pennsylvania, was not long in finding 
IIunter’s Lake. It was a good-sized piece of 
water, some twelve or thirteen miles from the 
busy mining town of Pittville. He then turned 
to his railroad guide, and ascertained the route 
and distance. There was no railroad nearer the 
lake than Pittville, and to go there from New 
York meant a two days’ absence. He could not 
manage that at present, and so this branch of the 
ease must rest. He might send Papa Albright, 
but he could not trust the old gentleman’s discre- 
tion. Perhaps, too, at the bottom he was not 
sorry to find a good pretext for delaying this cru- 
cial test of Mrs. Bainbridge’s connection with the 
case. It would have been a bitter blow to him to 
know certainly that she was the original of the 
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picture that had hung in Dayton’s room, but if 
this were so it would be no less his duty to his 
employer and himself to push on the clearing up 
of the mystery. Nay, it would be still more im- 
perative for him to do so, to save Mr. Chantry 
from falling completely into the hands of Dr. 
Marabeau, as Mrs. Bainbridge appeared to have 
already done. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
THE CIPHER DECIPHERED. 


Tue following morning, Dr. Marabeau, hav- 
ing attended to one or two patients who called to 
see him, ordered his coupé. He had not left the 
house over ten minutes when an elderly gentle- 
man, wearing large, gold-rimmed spectacles and 
attired in a somewhat antiquated but eminently 
respectable manner, rang the bell. It was the 
housekeeper who answered it. 

“‘Is Dr. Marabeau within ?” asked the visitor. 

‘No, sir, he is not,” was the reply. 

“Will he be long absent, do you think ?” 

‘“‘ He will probably not be back for an hour, at 
least.” 

“* Indeed, this is too bad,” said the old gentle- 
man, querulously, as he fumbled at his watch 
guard, and finally pulled out an old-fashioned, 
heavy silver timepiece. ‘‘I have come a long 
distance on purpose to see him, and I don’t want 
to go back without. You think he will be in in 
an hour or so ?” 

*¢ He may be, or he may not come back for two 
hours.” 

‘Dear, dear, that is too bad! Well, I can’t 
get back, then, till afternoon, and I may as well 
wait for him.” 

This proposition did not seem entirely welcome 
to the hard-featured housekeeper, but she held 
the door open for him to enter, and led the way 
to the waiting room. As the major had’ caleu- 
lated, it opened from the hall, and you descended 
three steps on entering. It was a small room, 
the floor covered with matting, and with a few 
chairs against the walls. In the centre was a lit- 
tle table holding a few magazines and papers. 
One thing the major had not reckoned on: the 
door was half glass, and from the hall the whole 
anteroom except one corner was visible. The 
door leading into the doctor’s office was in full 
view. 

The major—for the elderly gentleman was that 
redoubtable man—observed this fact with dismay 
as without an instant’s hesitation he took a chair 
in the corner out of range of the hall. Taking a 
newspaper from the table, he became apparently 
absorbed in its contents. 


He had not sat there ten minutes when the 
housekeeper entered, and on the pretense of ar- 
ranging the furniture scanned him doubtfully. 
The major’s innocent, interested look, however, 
seemed to reassure her, though he felt very un- 
comfortable. But he was a man of prompt ac- 
tion, and he knew that prompt action was neces- 
sary. As she went out he listened intently, and 
heard her retreating footsteps pass along the hall 
toward the rear of the house. Then he rose from 
his seat and laid his hand upon the knob of the 
office door. It yielded easily, and he entered, 
closing it carefully behind him. He found him- 
self in a fair-sized room, comfortably and hand- 
somely furnished. Three large windows, forming 
the half of a hexagon, admitted an abundant 
light. The large desk he had so often seen from 
his observatory across the street was half within 
the recess formed by the windows. Three steps 
led up to another room evidently opening into 
the hall, but this door had no glass panels. The 
walls of the room were covered with bookcases 
having drawers and cupboards, and in the lower 
part and in one corner stood a small safe. Books, 
pamphlets and papers covered the desk, and were 
piled carelessly on the ledge which jutted out at 
the junction of the shelves and drawers. As his 
eye hastily ran over them he saw several paper- 
covered books, and his heart sank at the prospect 
of having to go through them all in the short 
time at his disposal. 

But short as was his time he knew the value of 
setting about his work methodically, and he 
took a careful review of the situation. If Syd- 
ney’s theory was correct—and the major had every 
faith in it—the book to be sought for would have 
a paper cover. Where to begin was the question, 
and he at once decided on the desk. He had no 
need to consult the slip of paper in his pocket. 
The opening figures of the cipher were vividly 
impressed on his mind, He opened a book, and 
turned swiftly to page 19. He counted rapidly 
86 words, and halted at ‘‘ Triumph ”; then on again 
to 107, ‘‘ Circumstances.” He turned to page 31, 
and counted 171. Here the cipher called for 
three words together. The three words were 
“Course there is.” The major closed the book 
without an instant’s hesitation. ‘‘ Triumph, cir- 
cumstances, course there is,” meant nothing. 
This was evidently not the book he sought.’ He 
laid the volume exactly as he had found it, and 
reached another, Again he tried the mystic ci- 


pher for the first five words, and got, *‘ Nicholas 
until caught upon his.” Another disappointment. 
He was in the act of picking up a third, when his 
keen ear detected the sound of footsteps in the 
In a second he was through the door. 


hall. 





























































There was no time to return to his seat, and the 
housekeeper, entering, found the old gentleman 
with his hands behind him and his head bowed, 
slowly pacing the room. She came ostensibly to 
dust, and while she did so the old gentleman kept 
up his solemn promenade. As she completed her 
work, however, and turned to leave the room, he 
resumed his seat, and once more picked up the 
paper. The major looked at his watch. Almost 
half an hour had gone, and he was no nearer his 
object than when he entered. There was no time 
to be lost, and hardly had the woman’s footsteps 
ceased to echo in the hall than he was in the doc- 
tor’s office again. 

The third book proved no more promising than 
the others. ‘The first five words of the cipher 
gave, ‘‘ Pay, forcible, any preliminaries into,” and 
could not be it. There were no more volumes an- 
swering the description on the desk. He turned 
his eyes to the shelf behind. Fairly on top of a 
pile of other volumes lay a paper-bound book. He 
seized it, turned swiftly to the pages, and counted 
as before, in vain—the words he got were, ‘‘ Never, 
thirsty can live well,” and he laid the book back. 

Hlis eyes roamed over the room, but he could 
see no other likely to be the one. Suddenly he 
saw within the glass doors of one of the book- 
cases a pile of volumes laid flat, the top one of 
which was bound in paper. Was the door open ? 

He sprang to the bookcase and pulled. It did 
not yield. It was locked. The major muttered 
an oath. He thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and drew out a bunch of keys. His first glance 
had shown him that the lock was a common one, 
which almost any key of that size would open. 
Swiftly, but very carefully, for fear the keys should 
jingle, he tried first one, and then another. At 
last one turned. Would it go all the way around ? 
No, it stopped. A vigorous twist, and with a 
loud snap the bolt shot back, and the door was 
open. He stood still and listened for a full min- 
ute. Nota sound was audible in the house. He 
threw the door open, and seized the book. Its 
title, printed in bold design on the cover, struck 
him. It was ‘“‘ Between Two Stools.” He opened 
the leaves. Page 19, word 86, was ‘‘ Yours”; count- 
ing on to 107, he got ‘‘ Received.” It was not an 
oath that broke from him now. Swiftly he 
turned to page 31, and counted rapidly down to 
171. There he got the three words, ‘‘ For God’s 
sake.” His blood was at fever heat. Had he got 
it at last ? He pulled the slip of paper from his 
pocket. The next page indicated was 33. He 
got it counted down to the 26th, 51st and 106th 
words. They gave him, “Stand fast. All.” So far 
his cipher had given him, ‘ Yours received. For 
God’s sake, stand fast. All—”’ It must be right. 
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Cool and self-possessed as he was, his hands were 
trembling so that he could hardly turn the leaves. 
He would go on. There should be no disappoint- 
ment. The next page was 46, and the words in- 
dicated were the 6th, 81st, 209th and 230th. 
They gave him, ‘Is well. Actas you.” The major 
closed the book. It was done. The cipher was 
now plain as day. He placed the book back in 
the cupboard, closed the door and locked it, and in 
another moment was in the waiting room again, 

Now to get out without attracting suspicion. 
He looked at his watch. The hour was nearly 
up; it was past twelve o’clock. He opened the 
door with a rattle of the handle and stepped 
heavily out into the hall. The housekeeper ap- 
peared. 

**Tt is past twelve o’clock,” he said. ‘I will 
just step out and get a little dinner, and be back 
again in half an hour or so.” 

** Very well, sir,” she replied ; ‘‘ the doctor will 
probably be back by that time.” 

To see the old gentleman so quietly and se- 
dately walking along the street in the direction 
of Sixth Avenue, no one would have imagined that 
internally he was, as it were, dancing a jig, and 
almost bubbling over with exultation and tri- 
umph. 

‘Brice be hanged!” he chuckled to himself. 
‘* Brice is an infant, Brice is a fool. His whole 
sarcass is not worth one finger of Sydney Gray’s 
—at least not when I’m helping him.” 

Ile observed one part of his statement to Dr. 
Marabeau’s housekeeper, for he entered a restau- 
rant and treated himself to an appetizing little 
dinner, washed down with a pint of wine. He 
did not return at once to the Wendover, but vis- 
ited half a dozen book stores, and at last emerged 
from one, carrying, neatly wrapped up, a fac-simile 
of the paper-covered novel he had taken from the 
bookease in Dr. Mirabeaujs office. 

When Sydney called to see him, later in the 
afternoon, he found the old man in a Btate of su- 
preme self-complacency; and the first thing he 
did was to lay before Sydney’s surprised and de- 
lighted eyes a translation of the mystérious cipher, 
which read as follows : 


‘‘ Yours received. For God’s sake stand fast. All is 
well. Act as you propose at once, but send not a word 
until settled. My promise will be fulfilled. She will be 
happy.” 


While the major, with a flow of eloquence that 
even surprised himself, was detailing his thrilling 
experience in the doctor’s office, Sydney sat por- 
ing over the manuscript, studying every sentence 
and striving to comprehend its full intent and 
meaning. 
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?”? he thought. ‘‘ And what 
is it that will make her happy ? What promise 
has the doctor given that is to be fulfilled ? All 
the rest is easy, but for these questions we must 
wait for the end.’ 

The major ran himself out, and still Sydney 
sat silent and absorbed. 

** Well!” cried the old man at last, irritated at 
his abstraction. ‘‘ How have I done ?” 

‘* You have done excellently, old fellow. You 
are a jewel—one in a thousand, in fact. But let 
us waste no time in self-congratulation. Let us 
see how this helps, and what is next to be done.” 

The major knew that these were momentous 


‘““ Who is the ‘she’ 


questions, and at once settled himself to give seri- 
ous attention. 

‘This manuscript,” said Sydney, ‘* what does 
it tellus? It tells us first that Paul Dayton has 
written to Dr. Marabeau, and that the doctor has 
received his communication ; 
would remark that Inspector Brice is an ass, and 
his men no better than wooden effigies !” 


and, by the way, I 


‘‘ Bravo !” cried the major. ‘‘ I have been tell- 
ing myself that all the afternoon.” 

‘“*But what do these sentences imply: ‘ For 
All is well’? They indi- 
cate clearly and unmistakably that Paul Dayton 
is distressed, uneasy and frightened. He is feel- 
ing, perhaps, the sting of conscience, for, unless I 
very much mistake the man, he has a conscience, 
and was made by nature for an honest man. [is 
letter to the doctor was full of bitter regrets, and 
possibly vague hints of throwing up the desperate 
This is confirmed by the next sentence : 
‘Act as you propose at once, but send not a word 
until settled.” Paul wants to leave Wooston. He 
is desperately anxious to get through with the 
matter one way or another, and he proposes a way 
for doing this. The doctor agrees, and says act 
at once, but he must not write again until safely 
settled somewhere out of the ken of Inspector 
So far all is plain, but the rest of 
it isan enigma that as yet we have no means of 
reading. 
and the promise is made that the agreement be- 


(iod’s sake stand fast. 


game. 


srice’s men. 


The mysterious ‘she’ comes in again, 


tween them, and in pursuance of which this 
whole thing was done, shall be fulfilled.” 
The major listened in admiring silence. Ie 


followed Sydney’s reasoning, and recognized its 

apparent accuracy and precision. 

contin- 

ued Sydney, ‘‘ that I know, and you do not. Ile 

‘Send not a word until settled.’ Do you 

know where Paul Dayton is going to settle 7” 
‘No; do you ?” 
“T think I do. 


‘*There is something else about this,” 


Says: 


Unless I am greatly mistaken 


when Paul Dayton leaves Wooston he will settle 


CHA 
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nowhere until he reaches Hunter’s Lake, Penn- 
sylvania.” 

That evening Sydney knocked at the door of 
Inspector Brice’s office, and found that worthy 
within. After a few commonplace remarks Syd- 
ney turned the conversation to the diamond rob- 
bery, and endeavored to ascertain what progress 
the inspector had made. His efforts were received 
with the same blunt discourtesy that had marked 
the inspector at their last interview. Sydney be- 
gan to feel nettled. 

‘* Perhaps you know,” at length he said, “ that 
at Mr. Chantry’s request I have given up my in- 
vestigations in the case ?” 

The inspector gave a coarse laugh. 

‘*Oh, you have given them up, have you ? and 
such promising investigations, too! It was really 
too bad to shut you off that way.” 

Sydney with difficulty restrained his temper. 

** You see I have no particular object in find- 
ing out how the thing is going, but I naturally 
take some interest in it.” 

**Oh, you do, do you ?” rejoined the inspector. 
‘Well, [ am afraid your ‘ natural interest’ will 
not be satisfied here.” 

Sydney rose and moved to the door. As he 
opened it he turned round and faced the in- 
spector. 

‘*Mr. Brice,” he said, with cutting emphasis, 
‘you are undoubtedly a clever fellow, but if I 
were a betting man I would like to offer you two 
First, that inside of two weeks Paul 
Dayton leaves Wooston ; and second, that when 
he does so, he will give you and your men the 
slip. Good evening ;” and he walked out, leav- 


ing the inspector staring vacantly after him. 


wagers. 


CHAPTER 


GATHERING 


XXII. 
AT THE RENDEZVOUS, 

HuNTeER’s LAKE, though insignificant when 
compared with some of the noble stretches of 
water found in New York State, is still a con- 
siderable expanse. In shape it may roughly be 
likened to a dumbbell with one end twice as 
large as the other and the connecting bar very 
short and thick. It is not famed for the pict- 
uresqueness or beauty of its scenery, though, 
basking in the warmth of a summer sun, with 
the rolling hills of dark-green timber on every 
side, broken only rarely by the brighter coloring 
of grass land or cornfield, it forms a pretty and 
harmonious picture. 

Now a railroad puffs and snorts along the 
northeri shore, but in the summer of 1886 the 
only method of reaching it from the outside 
world was by walking or driving from Pittville. 
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and twice a day a two-horse stage rolled up to 
the hotels, seldom without a goodly burden of 
travelers. 

It was well on in the afternoon of a close and 
sultry August day that the stage slowly traversed 
the stony road that led down the hollow in which 
the lake lay, and halted before the Lakeside 
Hotel. Its arrival was always an event, and the 
porch of the hotel held a dozen or more people 
curious to see the newcomers. Leaning with non- 
chalant ease against an awning post, a young man 
whose eager gaze belied his attitude watched the 
travelers as they descended. His features, reg- 
ular and pleasing, were pinched and haggard, 
and his clear gray eyes, set wide apart, seemed 
abnormally large. A mustache of light brown, 
the same shade as his hair, covered his upper lip. 
A short distance away an elderly gentleman, with 
his benevolent face, framed in gray hair, peering 
from beneath a wide-brimmed soft felt hat, sat in 
an easy chair. He, too, watched through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles the occupants of the 
stage, but his look was that of an uninterested 
spectator. 

Among the travelers was Dr. Marabeau, who, 
as he sprang lightly down the steps, became the 
focus for a dozen pair of eyes. His striking per- 
sonality would have attracted instant notice any- 
where, and here, where a fresh arrival of any 
kind was for the time being a subject of curios- 
ity, he riveted every eye. Directing the porter to 
his baggage, the doctor mounted the hotel steps. 
As he did so, the young man leaning against the 
pillar, all his listlessness gone, jumped from the 
porch and disappeared down the road. 

Could he have a room here for a few days ? was 
the doctor’s question. He could, and an excel- 
lent one. Very well, if the porter would take his 
things up, he would go there at once, for he 
needed a wash after the hot and dusty ride. 

A few minutes later, gavyly humming to him- 
self, the doctor tripped downstairs again and 
emerged on the porch. He took in the half- 
dozen people who still lingered there in one com- 
prehensive glance, and then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, as though uncertain what to do, he 
descended the steps and crossed the stretch of 
sward that lay between the hotel and the dusty 
road. At the gate he halted again. A hundred 
feet or so of grass separated the road from the 
lake, the waters of which lay still and silent under 
the hot August sun, without a ripple break- 
ing their surface. A path led across the grass to 
the boat landing, where a number of flat-bottom 
boat’s lay. Toward these the doctor finally 


walked, but turning off before reaching them, 
edge. 


he strolled along the water’s Reaching a 
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bend of the path where the shrubbery shut him 
out from view of the hotel, he threw himself on 
the grass, and to all appearances became absorbed 
in the view. Before him the lake stretched away 
a mile or so to the densely wooded opposite shore, 
broken at intervals by clearings in which stood 
picturesque cottages whose white-painted walls 
were clearly outlined by the sombre background. 
The southern shore lay a quarter of a mile away 
to his left, and between him and it was a deep 
indentation, at the extremity of which stood an- 
other hotel. The doctor had not lain there many 
minutes when Paul Dayton emerged from the 
shrubbery and stood before him. The doctor 
lazily lifted his eyes to the sullen, haggard face. 

“Sit down,” he said, in his quiet, measured 
tones. ‘* The heat here is almost insufferable ; I 
think we shall have a storm.” 

Dayton sat down beside him, and turned his 
unseeing eyes toward the lake. 

** You do not seem particularly well pleased to 
see me,” remarked the doctor. 

*« Pleased !” said Dayton, with bitter repeti- 
tion, speaking slowly and deliberately. ‘‘ I suppose 
I am pleased to see you. Do you know what it 
is to be in hell ?” 

The doctor’s lips parted in an evil smile. 

** You are getting dramatic, my dear Paul,” he 
sneered. 

“‘T have been in hell,” went on the young 
man, as if not hearing what he said. ‘“‘ For two 
months I have known what it is. It is time 
you came, for my hell was incomplete without 
you.” 

“Ah !” said the doctor, with unmoved compos- 
ure. “I think, too, it was time I came. You 
seem to be getting weak-headed, Paul. You 
might have done something foolish.” 

Dayton laughed, a bitter laugh. ‘‘And so you 
were getting frightened, were you? Well, ‘you 
had no reason. My foolishness, if I had com- 
mitted any, would have injured none but myself.” 

“And that,” put in the doctor, ‘‘ would have 
been the worst foolishness of all. But let us stop 
talking such nonsense and get down to business.” 

“Yes,” assented Paul, still gazing out across 
the lake, ‘‘let us get down to business.” 

** Tt is needless, perhaps, to ask you if you have 
utterly baffled the fools Inspector Brice put on 
your track. If you had not, you would not be 
here.” 

‘‘There is no danger,” was all that Paul Day- 
ton replied. 

‘“They may, however, recover your track at 
any moment. We will waste no time. Have you 
seen Mrs. Bainbridge ?” 

**T have seen her, yes.” 
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‘‘ Where is her cottage ?” 

‘« On the other side of the lake, just around that 
bend ;” and Dayton pointed across toward the 
northern shore. ‘It is called the Elmer Cottage.” 

‘*Good. I will call on her this evening. Now, 
when shall we recover the diamonds ?” 

‘‘T shall not recover them.” Paul had never 
turned his head, and his voice had never lost its 
sullen, deliberate tone. 

‘‘What !” cried the doctor, springing into a 
sitting attitude, his calmness for once disturbed. 
‘*T shall not recover them,” repeated Dayton. 

The doctor flung himself back, and recovered 
his composure. 

**You are pleased to be facetious, my dear 
Paul. May I ask the meaning of such a startling 
assertion ?” 

**Tt means exactly what it says,” was the steady 
rejoinder. ‘‘I shall not recover the diamonds.” 

**Then, will you allow me to ask what you in- 
tend doing ?” 

‘‘Nothing. If you want those diamonds, get 
them. You know where they are. I have done 
with them.” 

A strange and evil light rose in the doctor’s 
eyes. ° He sat up again, and his voice had lost its 
usual suavity when he spoke. 

‘You are a fool,” he said. “Do you think I 
am to be trifled with now? f say you shall help 
me to get those diamonds. Do you understand 
what that implies ?” 

Paul swept round with a fierce and desperate 
blaze in his eyes that made even Dr. Marabeau 
quail. 

“Curse you !” he cried. ‘‘I am done with you. 
Do you understand what that means, sir? You 
have’ made my life a hell. In hell I can defy 
you. I am done with you, do you hear? You 
threaten me? By the heavens above me, it is I 
who threaten now !” 

«‘And Mrs. Bainbridge ?” put in the doctor, 
quietly. Paul’s fury died suddenly as it began, 
but his sullen, dogged look remained. 

‘You cannot move me now with that,” he 
said. ‘I have fulfilled my promise. The dia- 
monds are yours, if you choose to get them. See 
that you fulfill your part of the agreement, or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

The doctor was silent ; he began to realize that 
it would be useless to seek to move him from his 
resolve. He lay for a minute or two pondering, 
and when he spoke again had evidently made up 
his mind what course to follow. 

‘“‘ Very good,” he said, quietly. ‘‘It shall be 
so. I will finish this work alone. But since you 
will not help me you must expect no share.” 


? 
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Dayton shrugged his shoulders. 

“* Once for all,” he said, ‘I tell you I am done 
with this. Do as you please ; but mark my words ” 
—and he turned on the doctor with some of his 
former desperate energy—‘‘your part of the 
agreement must be fulfilled.” 

‘It will be,” replied the doctor, unheeding the 
implied threat. 

He was rapidly rearranging his plans, disturbed 
by Paul’s unexpected defiance. 

‘‘You are staying at the Bolton House ?” he 
finally asked, getting on his feet. 

**T am,” replied Dayton. 

‘‘ Well, there is no need for us to see each other 
again. Call on Mrs. Bainbridge, 'Thursday even- 
ing. I shall be there, and if all is well, there we 
shall part.” 

‘* T will be there,” replied Dayton ; and the doc- 
tor, with a contemptuous shrug at his recumbent 
figure, slowly strolled back to the hotel. 

‘‘ What fools these people are !” he murmured 
to himself. ‘“‘ What is it that compels them, when 
it is too late, when the work has been done, to 
struggle against the harness and strive to kick 
over the traces? I cannot understand it. It 
must be ingrained superstition in them which 
they call conscience. But, mon Dieu ! it is a fool’s 
conscicnce that will let a man commit a crime 
and then compel him to confess it.” 

He sat on the porch and enjoyed the pleasant 
prospect, and a faint breeze that sprang up, the 
rest of the afternoon. He sat within full view of 
one of the windows of the hotel parlor, and at 
this window an elderly gentleman sat reading 
with great interest a paper-covered novel. 

After supper the doctor hired a young man to 
take him out on the lake, and directed him to 
row toward the northern end. He had not been 
gone more than a few minutes when another boat 
left the shore, pulled with a slow but vigorous 
stroke by the same elderly gentleman. This boat 
went straight across the lake, but at the other side 
turned, and clinging close to the shore, slowly 
crept up around the bend: ‘ 

When he took off his large, gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles the old gentleman revealed the keen, rest- 
less eyes of Major Kirk. 

Dr. Marabeau, sitting in the stern of his boat, 
seemed to enjoy the gentle motion hugely. The 
sun was now low in the heavens, and in half an 
hour more would disappear behind the timber- 
covered hills that walled in the lake. The pleas- 
ant breeze that now rippled the waters made the 
evening delicious. They emerged into the north- 
ern reach of the lake, and the doctor directed his 
oarsman to row him to the Elmer Cottage. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN SPAIN. 


By Louisa M. RAwson-WALKER. 


AND so our long-talked-of trip is over, and we 
have returned with our minds filled with historic 
and romantic memories. We left Corunna on the 
%th of October in one of the ‘‘ Pacific Mail” 
steamers, and after a three days’ voyage, touch- 
ing at Vigo and Carril, reached Lisbon. Here, 
in Lisbon, commenced our first experience of a 
decided change of temperature; the heat was 
great, mosquitoes very lively. Of course we visited 
Cintra, an oasis in dreary surroundings of barren 
plains ; drove from thence to La Pena, spending 
several hours in this battlemented building, and 
in its beautiful grounds ; looked with admiration 
at the “airy” statue of Vasco de Gama, perched 
on the very pinnacle of a rock, a veritable ‘‘ mon- 
arch of all he surveyed.” Saw also the lovely 
gardens of the Visconté de Mont- 
serrat ; these, lying in a sheltered 
valley, take the nature of Botanical 
Gardens. New Zealand ferns flourish 
in the same manner as I have seen 
them in their native land. A bright 
little girl—‘‘she was seven years 
old,” she said—was our ‘ Cicerone” 
through the gardens; the little mite 
placed her hand confidingly in mine 
and chatted vigorously in Portuguese, 
evidently quite au fait with her de- 
scriptions. We were-sometimes at a 
loss to understand each other by words, 
but her vehement gestures made up 
for deficiencies. We were greatly in- 
terested in visiting the Cathedral of 
Belem, where the Portuguese sover- 
eigns were originally buried. Here, 
behind the high altar, stands the 
coffin of Catherine of Braganza, wife 
of Charles II. of England. 

And now our steamer to carry us to 
the South of Spain arrived and left 
for Malaga via Gibraltar. ‘‘ Gib” 
reached, how can I describe the pe- 
culiar feelings at seeing English life 
again ? What a strange spot is “Gib”! 
how foreign, yet how English! Or- 
ders took us through the galleries. 
Such marvelous engineering skill as 
these subterranean passages took away 
one’s breath ! We mounted donkeys 
and climbed the hill to reach these 
galleries. Our guide, a heavy-looking 
boy, proved equal to his looks; we 
could not make him understand any- 
thing, and we tried several languages, 
Vol. XXXV., No. 1—6. 





so had to let the donkeys 


go their own course, 
which turned out to be the wrong one, for we ar- 
rived at the upper gallery instead of the lower, 


commencing literally upside down, We laugh- 
ingly confessed we were veritable “ innocents 
abroad.” We were courteously admitted, how- 
ever. What fine, superior fellows these sergeants 
are who show one round! I was very sorry to 
hear from these men how much sickness and mor- 
tality there is, as a rule, in “Gib.” Amongst 
the children, diphtheria was then rife. And one 
felt deeply for so many bereaved families. Out- 
side one of the galleries the wild narcissus was 
growing luxuriantly ; the sergeant then in attend- 
ance kindly gathered me a large handful, which I 
shared on board—for we slept on our comfortable 
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steamer each night. While standing outside a 
gallery a few moments to view the surroundings, 
the monkeys rolled stones at us; they were not 
then visible, but came into view one fine after- 
noon. In relation to these monkeys, General 
(i——, formerly stationed in ‘‘Gib,” wrote me 
an amusing anecdote. He was an early riser, and 
frequently came in contact with these animals ; 
‘‘they indulged in games of ‘leapfrog,’ playing 
with the skill and agility of boys, but when dis- 
turbed would pelt with stones and vanish.” How 
strange it is that our imagination generally pict- 
ures Gibraltar as a barren rock! It is true one has 
heard and read otherwise, but then ideas formed 
I suppose require eye proof to shake them. Well, 
I think I never saw a prettier promenade, or 
‘“* Alameda,” richly planted with trees and shrubs, 
and with a background of rock, nor could one 
conceive a more varied scene than daily presents 
itself on this said promenade. I should think 
one meets here with every type under the sun. 
The proud-looking Moor in his artistic robes and 
elastic tread, the Jew, then again travelers, some 
going to the colonies and elsewhere, others touch- 
ing ‘‘ Gib,” returning from far-away stations, or 
taking the route for the South of Spain. 

One afternoon we drove to Catalan say, and 
here embarked in a cockleshell of a boat to visit 
the caves. ‘The appearance of the rock was weird 
from the sea on the cave side, while the noise of 
the waves rushing, foaming against the rock in 
the caves themselves was somewhat terrifying 
to us. From Catalan Bay we drove to Europa 
Point, quite at the other side of the rock, where 
stands the governor's cottage. One is struck 
here with the perseverance of English gardening. 
The stony surface is literally made to ‘ blossom 
with the rose.” After lunching at Europa Point 
we hurried to make some purchases in a quaint 
little bazaar in ‘* Gib”; Moorish antiquities, a 
gun of course, marvelous powder flasks, a scim- 
itar, etc. I must say we left “Gib” with regret ; 
but our good steamer was ready to start for Mal- 
aga, which in due course we reached. 

Malaga has an imposing appearance from the 
sea, but on landing leaves a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Then the weather, which had been glo- 
rious in ‘* Gib,” broke up. Heavy showers, with 
a ‘* foggy ” atmosphere, tended also to depression. 
Then perhaps this depression was added to by 
bidding farewell to the sea. Ido so love a sea 
voyage ! And on both steamers the pleasant cheery 
Iinglish intercourse was so grateful after the 
Corunna isolation. What good, self-sacrificing 
people one mects! On board the Lisbon, travel- 
ing to Cadiz, then to Santa Maria, were a Mr. 
and Mrs. M , or, I should say, Pastor M : 
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This gentleman has a college at Santa Maria 
for the training of Spanish boys for the ministry. 
I know so well what such a life as this in Spain 
means. I could but look with admiration upon 
the gentle, sympathetic lady, his wife, knowing 
that her husband’s avocation and her active help 
will shut her out from all refined Spanish society. 
Malaga has a fine cathedral, which we duly vis- 
ited ; then the weather clearing up somewhat, we 
drove with the Consul to visit the grounds re- 
spectively of the Marquis of Casa Loring and 
San José, both gardens being very beautifully 
planted with tropical plants and shrubs. Malaga, 
in its environs, reminded us greatly of the Island 
of Sardinia, the southern part of the island, its 
random growth of prickly pears, etc. We went 
one night to the principal theatre with the Consul 
and his wife. The company was good, “ Zarzu- 
ela,” the building pretty, in the style of the the- 
atre of Corunna; but here, as elsewhere in Spain, 
the incessant smoking in the corridors, added to 
the heavy, rainy atmosphere (one of the pro- 
verbial twenty-nine days’ rain ?) and bad ventila- 
tion, spoiled a complete enjoyment. Malaga has 
a large and beautiful hotel, ‘‘ Hotel Roma,” 
where one meets with every possible comfort. 
The hotel boasts also of a “lift.” 

And now we are en route for Granada, The 
first part of the journey struck me as most unin- 
teresting. Then, as we approached the mount- 
ains, the scenery changed to the grand. At Boba- 
dilla rested twenty minutes. Here I was 
amused by seeing a party of Americans, six in 
number, scrambling for seats, and immediately 
told them of room in our carriage. A bright, 
cheery set of people they proved, a sprinkling of 
youths and maidens, with the exception of one of 
the number—the first experience of Spain added 
to the originality of their remarks. We—that is, 
all the English as well as American travelers— 
had decided upon the ‘‘ Washington Irving” 
hotel, situated close to the Alhambra itself, thus 
standing at a great elevation. We arrived late 
at night, in a heavy storm of rain. The climb 
seemed interminable, the poor horses panting for 
breath. Some of us felt timid, for the drive, 
leading through the thick woods of the Alhambra 
grounds, badly lighted, the roads in a fearful 
state, warranted fears. How glad we were to see 
the lights from the hotel and to hear a cheery 
welcome, then tosit down to a prettily laid, well- 
spread supper! The next morning the sun broke 
out in splendor. We engaged a clever, experi- 
enced guide, not.wishing to lose time,and quickly 
started on our tour of inspection of the Alham- 
bra. Now, so much has been written of the Al- 


we 


hambra that I will not tease with a further de- 


























scription. In seeing the Alhambra with an in- 
telligent, chatty guide, equal in this respect to 
Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Mateo Ximenes,” seemed 
to me the fulfilling of one of one’s life dreams. 
As a child, ‘‘ Tales of the Alhambra,” Moorish 
romances, etc., filled my imagination, and I 
yearned to tread the ground, breathe the same 
air and live in the memories. And now this was 
realized. I begged not to join a party, but to 
be alone with my husband and guide, and to 
spend several mornings thinking and talking in 
the Alhambra precincts. And so we did. How 
one is reminded while seeing these mementos of 
a past grandeur, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther!” Moorish greatness was to cease, and 
now one sighs over the changeableness of things ! 
We remained four days in Granada, as I said, 
spending each morning in the Alhambra ; in the 
afternoons visiting the city itself, its cathedral, 
churches, curiosities, not the least those of the 
Vice Consul, who, having quite the taste of an 
antiquarian, has collected a museum of positive 
value. Speaking of the cathedral, I mentioned 
to our guide my intense love of sacred music. 
“Ah!” he said, “‘ we will visit the tombs of the 
Catholic sovereigns at the time of the Virgin’s 
Féte.” So we went. The singing began just as 
we were finishing our inspection of the cathe- 
dral, and fascinated as I was with the tombs of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, I longed to be quiet 
and listen. This especial evening, Sunday, there 
was a choir procession, one hundred and twenty 
men and boys, led by a band of musicians, add- 
ing greatly to the sweetness of sound. A rich- 
toned organ rolled out from time to time. Boys, 
quite children, first chanted the refrain, then the 
men and older boys joined in, making a musical 
harmony of fuller tenor and bass; it was very 
beautiful. The last refrain commenced with 
‘‘Dios Guardanos,” ‘‘ God guard us.” We used 
to compare notes at the ¢adle d’héte each evening 
with our various traveling companions, ‘‘ What 
have you seen ? and you ?” and we often felt we 
saw more than the generality. 

Our guide loved to show us about. He even 
got us the entrée to a private house built in the 
Moorish style ; a marvelously correct imitation, 
the refined and slender columns, tessellated pave- 
ment and fountain. Of course, we drove slowly 
past the house where the ex-Empress Eugénie 
was born ; a tablet was let into the wall noting 
the fact. In one of our afternoon drives we vis- 
ited the archbishop’s summer palace at Zubia, 
a village in the plains about three miles from 
Granada. Its chief interest is that Isabella, dur- 
ing the siege of Granada, rode out here to have a 
look at the Alhambra. A Moorish sally was made, 
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and Isabella was in much danger. A party of her 
own guard happily rode up in time; but local 
traditions tell us that, above and beyond the 
earthly protection, the Virgin appeared. Isabella 
in gratitude erected a hermitage to the Virgin, 
which still exists. An old woman who showed 
us round broke off a branch of a splendid laurel 
which grows in luxuriance over this hermitage, 
and gave it to me, which I keep as a memento. 

While speaking of Granada I must not forget 
to mention our visit to the gypsies. A party of 
these, the captain of the band and five girls, were 
collected in the house of one of the guides and 
gave us a dancing and musical entertainment. 
The captain played the cithern; the guide in 
whose house we met, the guitar—both excellent 
musicians. Nay, I must add, the captain played 
both instruments, giving us solos upon each one. 
Well, the dancing at the commencement was 
nothing more than the Spanish “ Jota,” four 
taking part, well and gracefully performed, with 
the castanets and musical accompaniment, added 
to this the clapping of hands keeping time. 
Then began a so-called polka, a hideous thing ! 
Certainly, we ladies (for we had formed a party 
from the hotel) were appealed to for permission, 
and in our ignorance said we would like to see 
one, a wish quickly gratified. This polka con- 
sisted of bodily contortions, the girls singing im- 
promptu verses. We had some difficulty in leav- 
ing the house, the girls waylaying the gentlemen 
(of our party) for money. We had already paid 
a peseta a head, and were mulcted a duro each 
one at the hotel! These gypsies are a degraded, 
grasping set. ‘Their king earns his livelihood by 
dressing in his full ‘‘ toggery” (a very ‘‘ taking 
one,” by the by), and strolling about in front of 
the hotels at the Alhambra and principal parts 
selling his ‘‘ photo,” for which he asks two pese- 
tas, but generally—as in’ our case—gets one. 
These gypsies literally inhabit ‘‘ holes and caves 
in the rocks.” From a distance these holes look 
like rabbit burrows ! 

I think I never saw a more beautiful panorama 
than the one from the Alhambra walls on all 
sides, and as the sun was shining gloriously the 
morning we reveled in the sight, and not a cloud 
to be seen, the impression of delight is an in- 
delible one. The Sierra Nevada was more than 
freshly sprinkled with snow. Generalife, with 
its towers and terraced gardens, hills and plains, 
all stood out in strong relief. Granada boasts of 
a fine promenade, where twice weekly, in fine 
weather, a military band plays. Here is to be 
seen the mantilla to perfection, as the French 
fashion of bonnets, so infinitely less becoming to 
the Spaniard, are rarely worn. One great pest 
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in Granada is the beggars. They swarm round 
the hotel doors, notably the ‘* Washington Irv- 
ing” and ‘‘ Los Siete Suelos,” those being more 
frequented by foreigners, and pounce upon one 
like harpies. ‘These are by no means picturesque 
beggars. Oh, no! but poor, miserable, squalid 
wretches ; yet it is impossible to give to all. 
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The small boys (‘‘Chiquillos”) are the worst. 
They seem to ‘‘crop up” at every imaginable 
and unimaginable spot, spoiling all harmony of 
thought by their characteristic whine, and a re- 
fusal of charity means a response of wordy abuse. 
I watched one small boy with interest ; his perse- 
verance in following us about was worthy of a 












































PICTURESQUE POINTS OF MALAGA.— DRAWN BY J. GARTNER DE LA PENA. 


1, 2. Turrets of the Alcazaba. 3. Atarazanas Gate. 4. Tower of the Parochial Church of Santiago el Mayor. 5. Doorway 
of the Torre del Tiro. 6. Castle of Gibralfaro. 7. Door of the Church of San Bartolomé, 
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nobler purpose. He literally had one eye upon 
us. Entering a church, that boy was energet- 
ically devout in action, beating his breast, rolling 
his eyes—nay, I must say one eye, as one was al- 
ways busy upon our movements—ready to be up 
and moving the moment we did. 

What an unearthly hour the train leaves Gra- 
nada for Seville (half-past five) necessitating such 
a getting up! Rain had again set in, and we 
left, jolting, slushing through the mud. Spain 
has much to learn in its railway management. 
The wnpunctuality, the wearying registering of 
luggage, etc. At last we were off for Seville, 
which we reached in good time for the evening 
table @héte at the grand Hotel de Madrid. Here 
was our first experience of the far-famed “‘ patios ” 
—this hotel possessés the finest in Seville. This 
‘‘patio” is an immense courtyard, beautifully 
paved ; the centre is a garden planted with trop- 
ical trees and plants ; conspicuous, an immense 
palm reaching to a great height. All the rooms, 
reception and otherwise, on the ground floor open 
on this ‘‘ patio.” A fountain plays. All this is 
very delightful in warm weather, but we found 
Seville chilly and wet. (In parenthesis—we are 
rather skeptical about ‘the sunny south” !) By 
preference we moved to delightful rooms in ‘ the 
Annex ” close adjoining, with a covered “ patio,” 
and came to the hotel for our meals. Several 
English families did the same. Here, in Seville, 
as elsewhere, by common consent, some of our 
cheery companions settled down to be near us. 
I{ere, in digression, I say some of the happiest 
memories of our trip were these pleasant inter- 
courses, the friendships formed. I never will 
believe the English are stiff (abroad, at least) ! 
they seemed to be delightful—kind, frank and 
clever. 

In Seville there was so much of interest to be 
seen that the week allotted flew by. We went 
out irrespective of weather, which proved quite 
April in its fickleness. We took a guide for two 
days, but he proved dull and uninteresting after 
our Granada friend ; so with book in hand, and 
using our tongues, we overcame all difficulties, 
The cathedral was in a state of reparation, spoil- 
ing by scaffolding its architectural beauty. We were 
much struck by some of Murillo’s paintings—to 
my taste notably, ‘‘ The Guardian Angel.” The 
most beautiful of all wood sculpture, the ‘‘ Dead 
Christ,” a crucifix by Montafies, we looked at 
with reverential awe ; so wonderful is the carving 
that the figure might prove an anatomical study. 
The Alcazar claimed our attention, also Pilate’s 
house, these similar in style, and the Alhambra. 
This idea of a copy of Pilate’s house is unique. 
We were welcomed by a Spanish art collector to 


see his private museum, containing gems of Mu- 
rillo of great value. This private house is situ- 
ated close to the one where Murillo is said to 
have died. Visited the library, and pored with 
interest over Columbus’s writings. Went up the 
‘“‘Giralda Tower,” the climb to the summit of 
which is quite easy, there being no steps—it is 
all one inclined plane. A blind man has charge 
of this tower ; nearly at the summit is a marvel- 
ous clock, which he points out, also the pon- 
derous bells, and, poor fellow, calls attention to 
the surrounding ‘‘ campania,” visible from a par- 
apeted walk outside. 

We drove around the environs of Seville ; got 
out of our carriage to tread on the identical spot 
where the martyrs were burned. Thank (od ! 
Spain is now held in check in its religious (?) fa- 
naticism! We visited the Amphitheatre, a dis- 
tance of several miles from Seville—spent two or 
three hours roaming over these well-preserved 
ruins, picturing the scenes once enacted there, 
until we involuntarily shivered. One bright aft- 
ernoon we drove to a village below the hill of 
Alzarache, to see the last autumnal féte of the 
season. However, we saw little difference in this 
one from the many we have seen in Galicia, save 
in the costumes. The proverbial beauty of the 
Sevillafia is to be found, but is rather an excep- 
tion ; as a rule, is more frequently met with in 
the dressmaking and shopkeeping class. Their 
beauty is of a Roman type, but what the Sevil- 
lafias possess is a sprightly grace and vivacity, 
and the habit of dressing the hair with flowers is 
very attractive. The housemaid in attendance on 
our rooms was very pretty and very winning. I 
used to delight in giving her flowers ; the girl 
must have had artistic taste to have decked her 
head as she did—she was a gladsome sight ! 

Seville as a city is attractive, has fine shops and 
promenades and drives. The principal street, 
** La Sierpe,” both for shopping and the “‘ paseo ” 
at night, is narrow, but well paved and well 
lighted, and as it is given up entirely to foot pas- 
sengers, it is really a very pleasurable rendezvous. 
Many points of Spanish life that would strike a 
novice, naturally, to us, after a long residence in 
Spain, are familiar. The swain cloaked under a 
window, ‘‘sighing to his mistress’s eyebrows,” 
etc. That remark reminds me of a really laughi- 
able anecdote. Soon after we were “settled 
down” in Cagliari, Island of Sardinia, a French 
Consul newly arrived, and new to everything Ital- 
ian, called in great agitation upon my husband ; 
‘he had observed, night after night, a closely 
covered black figure watching a window near his 
house, evidently a burglar consul ! biding his op- 
portunity !” I should mention that Italian cav- 
































































aliers, as well as Spanish, carry on their love af- 
fairs in much the same fashion. 

One day at Seville we had quite a little advent- 
ure. The morning was bright and sunny, and 
we decided again to visit the Alcazar, as we had 
seen it before under a shower of rain. While 
strolling about we observed an intelligent-looking 
young fellow, with guidebook in hand ; he asked 
some information from us, and eventually, in 
course of conversation, told us he was a Roman, 
and resided at the ‘‘ Palace Orsini,” sent by the 
Italian Government to search for Spanish manu- 
scripts. In this search he was aided by the Ital- 
ian Embassy, Madrid. He spoke French and 
Spanish fluently. Our new-found acquaintance 
asked us to go with him in quest of the old house 
of the Inquisition ; it was literally like ‘‘ looking 
for a needle in a bottle of hay.” No one knew of 
such a place, and it was by dint of perseverance, 
driving and walking, we found the street named 
in the Italian’s guidebook. Then the house! At 
last some clew was gained, but the house was now 
a convent—girl boarders and day scholars taken 
in—and admittance to men an_ impossibility ! 
However, our energetic friend said ‘try he 
must”; so, after a long parleying at a tiny wicket, 
we were admitted, my presence smoothing mat- 
ters. ‘‘La Mére Supérieure ” either would not 
or did not know of any historic associations at- 
tached to the house; but we were shortly after- 
ward joined by a young nun, who addressed us in 
fluent French, showed us where the staircase 
leading to the dungeons had existed, where also 
the Inquisitors had originally held their court, 
and seemed to enter into our interest. A priest, 
however, soon made his appearance, and by his 
looks showed no kindly feeling toward us, so we 
bowed and left with many thanks. I should have 
mentioned upon our return from visiting the Am- 
phitheatre, or ‘‘ Italica,” we paused at the Con- 
vent of San Isidoro, purposely to examine the 
tombs of Guzman el Bueno and his wife, who 
lie buried here. This convent was founded by 
Guzman asa burial place for his family. The 
chapel is now the village church. Here are also 
shown the effigies of Dofia Urraca Osorio, with 
her maid, Leonora Davalos, at her feet. It is 
said the lady was very beautiful. Pedro the 
Cruel made addresses to her—she, refusing, was 
burnt alive by his orders. The story runs, while 
burning, a portion of the poor lady’s body was 
exposed, whereupon her maid rushed into the 
flames to conceal her, and so was burned also. 

I must not leave Seville without mentioning 
Pickman’s Porcelain Manufactory, through which 
we were politely shown. I had never seen any- 
thing of the kind before, and was much struck 
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with the order, method and skill displayed. The 
most attractive part, naturally, is the painting 
process ; this is done by hand. Hundreds of girls 
are employed in this department, as well as men, 
and how beautifully they paint !—some filigree, 
scenes, some again figures, copying or enlarging 
or decreasing size, with such a lightness of touch, 
it really was enviable! Here (in the manufac- 
tory) the girls, “‘ true to their colors” so to speak, 
put their head flowers in water to keep them 
fresh for the evening. I like this trait, the cher- 
ishing of their flowers. I should have enjoyed 
seeing their dark heads in the evening, with the 
rich-colored chrysanthemums on them. This 
manufactory, as a building, is interesting ; it was 
originally a convent dedicated to ‘‘ Nuestra Se- 
flora de la Cuevas.” It was bought by Charles 
Pickman, Esq. (created Marques de Pickman), 
three years after its sequestration by the Spanish 
Government. The chapel is still intact, and the 
convent church itself is actually little damaged. 

But I seem to be lingering in Seville, and must, 
as our Yankee friends would say, ‘‘ move round.” 
We had decided to break our journey to Madrid 
in Cordova, leaving Seville by an early train, 
lunching in the railway carriage so as not to waste 
time, leave our luggage at the station, report our- 
selves at the hotel, engage a room, and give our- 
selves pro tem. principally to the ‘* Mezquita” 
(cathedral). My husband thoughtfully engaged 
a sleeping car from Seville to Madrid—a neces- 
sary precaution, as it proved, for, the train leav- 
ing late at night, the Madrid night express would 
have had its complement—and I don’t know 
where we should have been otherwise! Now, 
what am I to say about Cordova’s ‘* Mezquita ”? 
It is s something unlike anything dreamed or 
thought of—a thousand times more stupendous, 
more marvelous! You seem to enter into a laby- 
rinth of columns, by no means uniform—I mean 
they are not equal in size, and in different col- 
ored marbles ; these columns are said to be 1,096 
in number—just imagine !—and are divided into 
longitudinal and transverse aisles; the laterals 
are converted into chapels. : 

While examining the beauties of the chapel 
where once the Koran was kept we were inter- 
ested in hearing of the visit the day before of the 
Moorish Ambassador to Madrid. Could we won- 
der at his prayers and sobs, his prostration at the 
spot said to point to Mecca! After all, what has 
Spain gained by the expulsion of the Moors? 
They (the Moors) were interlopers it is true, but, 
to the Moorish mind, I suppose he felt centuries 
of possession was the proverbial “‘ nine points of 
the law”. After leaving the Mezquita we hunted 
for photographs, here as elsewhere meeting with 
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GRANADA—TORRE DE LAS DAMAS, ARD CASA DE MELGAREJO.— DRAWN BY RICO. 


excellent ones, then turned our attention to places 
of interest in the city itself, but were quickly 
driven to the hotel by a perfect storm of rain. 
The spouts to carry off the rain abut from the 
roofs of the houses into the streets, wetting any 
“unlucky wight ” who unwarily approaches, and 
resounding on the umbrellas like thunder ! When 
one reads of the original greatness of Cordova, 


its former population, its former vitality as a city, 
one involuntarily murmurs, ‘‘ How are the mighty 
fallen!” A more depressing city than the Cor- 
dova of to-day could not exist ! The very beggars 
have a more wretched, hungry look than else- 
where. I puta parcel of food into the hands of 
a blind woman, telling-her the contents. She 
scarcely waited to undo the wrappings, her hun- 
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ger was so terrible! About Cordova, as elsewhere 
in Andalusia, I was often struck by the very large 
sprinkling of fair types. Casually the other day 
I came across the reason why, as given by George 
Burrows, in his most interesting book, ‘The 
Bible in Spain.” After the expulsion of the 
Moors, Germans (Roman Catholics) were invited 
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into Spain as colonists, receiving certain privi- 
leges, and eventually became amalgamated with 
the Andalusians. 

And now for Madrid. On leaving the south 
we seemed to have left dull, drizzly and wet days 
behind us, while there was a briskness in the air 
that roused to activity, mentally and bodily. I 
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confess to be exceedingly partial to Madrid, it is 
such a bright city and not too large to be lost in. 
There is one busy centre, the “ Puerta del Sol,” 
where everyone congregates at one time or other 
of the day. This is my third visit to Madrid, my 
second visit during the year, and I never tire. 
Madrid, as everyone knows, is very modern-look- 
ing. Many describe it as a miniature Paris; it 
has beautiful drives and walks, while its rich 
plantations of trees and the liberal growth of 
flowers are so carefully watered and tended as to 
make a rich show. I think the snowy range of 
the Guadarrama adds much to the charm of Mad- 
rid’s position. Many are prejudiced as regards 
its climate, but, from personal experience, I can- 
not imagine anything more delightful than the 
temperature during a late spring or early autumn. 
Our Ambassador called upon us, and kindly gave 
us orders for places cf interest both in Madrid and 
its environs. The ‘ Museo,” or Royal Picture 
Gallery, contains a number of really beautiful 
paintings by the great masters, all in excellent 
preservation. One naturally stands lost in won- 
der at the exquisite painting by Murillo of ‘‘ The 
Conception of the Virgin ”—there are two, but in 
the one I mention it is not alone the Virgin’s ex- 
pression that attracts, which is a mixture of lov- 
ing trust and purity, but there are four children’s 
heads—angels—that are marvelously beautiful ! 
The galleries of modern paintings are well worth 
a visit. Some are original subjects, some copies. 
The exceedingly touching picture of the Death 
of the late King of Spain, by Benliure, is also a 
clever painting ; the figures surrounding the bed 
are life size, and are portraits, while the per- 
spective and coloring give a painful reality. The 
artist is comparatively a young man, and un- 
doubtedly is a gifted one. I must not forget to 
mention another picture which riveted our atten- 
tion. It was that of Juana de la Loca, by Par- 
dillo. The scene represented is where Juana is 
conveying the body of her husband from Burgos 
to Granada. The cortége has paused at night 
(for she traveled by night) to say prayers for the 
soul of the dead King; torches are flaring round 
the coffin. Here is exhibited ‘the pomp and 
pageantry of woe.” The despairing expression 
of Juana, the sympathetic expressions of some of 
her attendant ladies, the bored unconcern of oth- 
ers, are admirably portrayed by the artist. The 
Archeological Museum is well worth a study—the 
tapestries, Dresden and Sévres porcelain, some 
Wedgwood jasper ware, said to have formed part 
of the cargo of a ship that was seized during the 
Peninsular War; then there are Greek, Roman 
and Etruscan antiquities. The Royal Armory 
naturally attracts the visitor ; however, the finest 
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armor is foreign, German and Italian. There is 
a fine collection of Spanish swords, doubly fa- 
mous, as most are authenticated, and one feels 
an interest in realizing that the heroes of history 
and romance actually wielded the respective weap- 
ons. Again we enjoyed visiting the royal coach- 
houses, stables and harness rooms. In the sta- 
bles a large number of horses, Arabs, had just 
been added by the Moorish Ambassador ; these 
horses were in a restless, untamed condition. The 
coaches ire of all kinds, state, historic state— 
poor Juan de la Loca’s coach is there—down to 
the latest modern. 

Of churches, the most beautiful one is San 
Francisco el Grande ; the whole has been greatly 
renovated ; the paintings on the ceilings and in 
the various chapels are really very beautiful. 
About six miles from Madrid there is an exceed- 
ingly pretty drive through a fine avenue of trees, 
leading to an extensive park well stocked with 
deer, where is situated ‘‘The Pardo,” a royal 
‘‘shooting box.” Apart from the collection of 
tapestry and paintings exhibited here, the chief 
interest now is that here the late King died ; we 
were shown into the room, and while there 
brought to mind the many pleasing affectionate 
recollections of his memory. 

Alphonso XII. and Queen Christina visited 
Corunna three times during our residence there. 
Upon the first occasion his majesty expressed a 
wish to receive us separately. Ushered into the 
throne room at the governor’s palace here with 
Spanish etiquette, their majesties surrounded by 
grandees, what wonder we felt nervous! But 
with what infinity of tact we were received ! The 
King came forward, hand extended, and addressed 
us in English. Queen Christina then engaged me 
in conversation, also in English, showing such 
friendly interest that all reserve died out, and I 
found myself answering questions about my home 
and children in the same spirit in which I was ad- 
dressed. Half an hour passed very happily. No 
wonder upon each successive visit we looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the inevitable reception, and 
mourned for the King, at his untimely death, and 
with his poor lonely widow. 

Speaking of the royal family, the present King 
is a fine little fellow, with an expression of sweet 
seriousness ; he is also a graceful-mannered boy. 
Thank God ! he is better, not only for his moth- 
er’s sake, but also for political reasons! The-In- 
fantas are very pretty, engaging children. The 
trips respectively to the Escorial and Aranjuez 
proved most enjoyable, though as regards the 
former very fatiguing. You reach the Escorial 


station in about an hour and a half; the route is 
dreary in the extreme ; omnibuses run from the 





























station to the Escorial itself in almost twenty min- 
utes. The building to be seen through properly 
takes fully five hours! Much has been written 
of the Escorial, which, apart from its library and 
restored ‘‘ Panteon,” for the Infantes, needs all 
its historic associations to shake off a gloomy in- 
fluence more felt than described! The royal 
tomb or Panteon for kings and queens regnant, or 
mothers of kings (‘‘for etiquette precedence 
in Spain survives the grave ”)—witness Queen 
Mercedes is not buried here ; her coffin stands in 
one of the chapels near the high altar. The ma- 
terials of this Panteon are dark polished marble 
and gilt bronze ; the sarcophagi or urns are all 
made of black marble. ‘The names of the de- 
ceased are written on each urn. The kings are 
placed on one side, the queens in corresponding 
tiers opposite. We read the name Alphonso XIL., 
bat the niche is still empty; we were told that 
seven years must elapse before a body is prepared 
for here ; in the meantime it stands in a room 
set apart. One gladly ascends—the place is dark 
and gloomy; not so, however, the ‘‘ Panteon de 
los Infantes,” a succession of large, well-lighted 
rooms, built in blue and white marble, the “‘ coats 
of arms” colored scarlet. Many of the sarcophagi 
have exquisitely sculptured figures son them. 
Texts of Scripture in Latin are engraved in old 
type in dark blue on each. The Infantes’ chil- 
dren have beautifully sculptured angels over their 
sarcophagi. Indeed, this ‘‘ Panteon” is a strik- 
ingly pleasant resting place for the dead. De- 
scending the hill from the Escorial, we walked 
through the grounds of the ‘‘ Casa del Principe,” 
a miniature country house, the chief attraction of 
which is, I think, its collection of ‘* Buen Retiro” 
porcelain ; one is told that the English perfidi- 
ously destroyed this factory during the Peninsu- 
lar War, and with its destruction the art is lost. 
(In parenthesis, I must say one hears so little in 
Spain of the help the English gave during those 
times, much of failings) ! 

The ceilings of this Casa are beautifully painted 
in the Pompeian style, said to be the best of their 
kind in Spain. Near the station across the line 
stands a tower, part of an old convent, called 
Philip the Second’s Tower,” where Philip is said 
to have lived when directing the building of the 
Escorial, and issued his orders to fight against the 
heretics and burn them at the stake. It is now 
the property of Pastor Fliedner, chaplain to the 
German Embassy, Madrid, a man who, in his 
widespread philanthropy amongst the Spaniards, 
deserves to be well known. ‘The tower serves for 
a summer residence for the pastor and his wife, 
also a place of recreation for the orphans under 
the pastor’s care. A few orphan boys reside per- 
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manently at the Escorial home, now called ‘ Paz” 
(viz., Peace). I must mention that Pastor Flied- 
ner has instituted an orphanage in Madrid, num- 
bering about sixty children of both sexes (Span- 
iards). Referring to the tower, on a former visit 
to Madrid I spent several pleasant hours there, 
looked over the pastor’s little museum, brought 
away some ashes of martyrs—these found at the 
“*Quemadero de la Cruz” (“ The Burning Place 
of the Cross”), a place a little outside Madrid, 
where the confessors of the Gospel, who were con- 
demned to the public “ Auto de Fés” in the 
‘*Plaza Mayor,” Madrid, used to be burned. 
Spent some little time with the orphans, a happy, 
bright set of children; their pleasant matron and 
master seemed pleased at the interest shown. 
The boys were busy in the evening, laughingly 
winding water from a quaint old well, glad to be 
made useful. The garden was pretty and taste- 
fully laid out. Yes, it did indeed look an abode 
of peace! From this home we walked to the 
quiet Protestant burial ground, bought by Pastor 
Fliedner and carefully tended. It has a wealth 
of flowers. Docs not all this read strange close 
under the walls of the Escorial ? Aranjuez is in 
quite a different style from the Escorial—softer 
surroundings, and has a good deal of the pict- 
uresque about it. The approach by rail is pretty. 
It is one of the stations passed en route to Seville, 
and one is struck by the rich growth of vegetables 
and fruits (Aranjuez is the market garden, so to 
speak, of Madrid). In the background are the 
magnificent trees of the palace gardens. The 
palace itself is large, and is well worth a visit. 
Here there is also a beautiful collection of the 
‘*Buen Retiro” porcelain, and a very perfect imi- 
tation of the room ‘‘ Las dos Hermanas,” ‘‘ The 
Two Sisters” of the Alhambra. But to me the 
gardens were the chief attraction. The shady 
avenues of Oriental palms, and the cascade, then 
the flower beds so tastefully laid out ; on one Al- 
phonso XIII. ‘‘ Réy de las Espafias” (King of 
Spain), is beautifully marked out in colored flow- 
ers. The centre of the bed has a huge imitation 
basket filled with rare plants. Some of the fount- 
ains are fine. Elm trees grow here in perfection ; 
one, we were told, is ninety feet in girth. These 
elms are said to have been brought from England 
by Philip II. Queen Christina spends a month 
or so here each spring. Nightingales are said to 
abound here, and we did not wonder! Not far 
from Aranjuez itself is another palace called 
‘* Casa del Labrador ” (‘* Laborer’s Cottage”). A 
most unsuitable name, for this small palace is a 
perfect “bijou”! Built, I believe, by Charles 
IV. as a kind of plaything, it is richly fitted up 
with china, marbles, tapestry, and platina-inlaid 
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walls and doors. One room has a collection of 
twenty ancient marble busts of Greek philos- 
ophers. ‘This so-called cottage has also a lovely 
garden, originally laid out by an Irishman. 

After a three weeks’ delightful stay in Madrid, 
we felt we must move homeward. We decided 
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(‘‘The Four Nations”), with certainly a most 
kindly, sociable landlord. Segovia, surrounded 
by high mountains, now snow-capped, a keen 
wind blowing, forerunner of more snow, felt bit- 
terly cold. The next morning we went over the 
cathedral, one of the finest in Spain. ‘The prin- 
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to break our journey in Segovia, about two hours 
by rail from Madrid, stay one night there, see its 
lions, and drive to La Granja, and push on to 
Corunna by the train the night following. Se- 
govia stands on an elevation some considerable 
distance from the station. We put up at a clean 
primitive hotel called ‘‘ Los Cuatro Naciones ” 


’ 


KING OF SPAIN. 


cipal organ was rolling out a melodious peal as we 
entered, the player a musician of no mean order. 
There is so much of interest in this cathedral, but 
I will mention what principally attracted us. In 
one of the chapels there is a group of large fig- 
ures, the subject being ‘‘ The Taking Down from 
the Cross”; it was the Virgin’s expression of 
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profound grief that touched our imagination. In 
one of the cloisters is shown the tomb of the In- 
fante Don Pedro, son of Enrique II. This child’s 
nurse, we are told, let him fall out of her arms 
through a window—poor little one !—an accident 
causing his death, for which the nurse paid with 
her life! And now the carriage was ready to 
take us to La Granja, a drive of about two hours 
from Segovia. In La Granja stands the most 
beautiful of royal Spanish palaces, ‘‘ beautiful 
(also) as to situation.” I cannot imagine a more 
charming summer residence, with its background 
of woods, mountains and streams, its lovely gar- 
dens and picturesque fountains — another Ver- 
sailles, but more beautiful, grander. 

The palace occupied us many hours, as we were 
politely shown all the rooms, a strange contrast 
of extravagant ]uxury and domestic refined taste. 
In the former, Isabeila II.’s bath, literally a room 
of white marble opening into a luxurious salon, 
separated by marble pillars, these hung with blue 
satin curtains. On a raised incline from the bath 
choice plants and flowers flourish ; the bath has 
admirable apparatus supplying both hot and cold 
water. It was at this palace Queen Christina, 
mother of Isabella II., was forced to abdicate, 
where in a courtyard one of her minions was 
shot. On our return from La Granja we had in- 
tended visiting a private museum of “ old iron,” 
but found it too late. I had heard of this collec- 
tion in a conversation about antiquities at the 
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THE tendency to murmur at fate, to see in the 
thousand accidents of life the shadow of coming 
events, to regard things as messages of impend- 
ing destiny, to trace direct harmony and recipro- 
cal action between phenomena and unrelated oc- 
currences, is an inborn tendency of the multitude, 
and, generally speaking, the outcome of mingled 
piety and vanity. ‘They experience a living con- 
sciousness that they are under the protection of 
their God, subject to divine warning for their 
guidance, and to relations of the future, especially 
when evil is impending. 
comet, in 
whale, in 


In the movement of a 
a rainbow, a flood, the stranding of a 
an eclipse, the flight of ominous birds ; 
in the passing a pig, a wolf, an army of worms, 
an old woman ; in trifling personal occurrences, 
if involuntary, as sneezing ; in all these things 
they see the finger and hear the voice of God sig- 
naling, calling, or imparting a warning. 
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table dhéte, Cordova. It was disappointing we 
could not see it, but the owner, a military tailor, 
explained he had no means of lighting. It seems 
this man has been a collector of old iron for many 
years—old armor, old locks, etc., etc. Now, find- 
ing his museum is considered a valuable one, he 
wishes to dispose of it to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

And now the long, wearing railway journey to 
Corunna commenced. The express trains had 
ceased to run (their season over), so we knew 
from Segovia we must be from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven hours en route! There was this 
satisfaction — leaving at night, we had almost 
passed through the monotonous Plains of Castile 
before daylight. And I know of no scenery on a 
railway line more beautiful than that of Asturias 
and Galicia; it is as wild and grand as that of 
Switzerland ; one grudges the incessant tunnels 
which of necessity shut out the views. This Gali- 
cian line, a marvelous piece of engineering skill, 
has been completed since our residence in Co- 
runna. The country is so beautiful in Galicia, 
so rich and varied in its beauty, one regrets the 
poverty of its soil toilers, a poverty which drives 
them from their homes to emigration, not always 
happy in its results. We reached Corunna, tired 
out, but grateful to find all well at home, grate- 
ful for the loving welcome, and with, as I said at 
the commencement, minds stored with historic 
and romantic memories ! 
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RuDOLF KLEINPAUL, 


The spirits which visit us in our sleep, like the 
ominous birds and beasts encountered during the 
day, are in the eyes of the populace God’s messen- 
gers and divine revelations, needing only to be 
interpreted aright. People accustomed to regard 
their moods and sicknesses as something apart 
from themselves, who have no idea of the secret 
activity of the soul, and know only that every- 
thing must have a cause, naturally regard the 
visions of the night as objective realities, approach- 
ing them from without like apparitions of the 
souls of the dead, real, though intangible. Who 
can always distinguish between realities and the 
unsubstantial fabric of a dream ? Who knows 
surely whether the visions conjured up by mem- 
ory are of actual occurrences or of visions of 
the night ? Who knows whether life itself may 


not be all a dream—a long, mysterious dream, as 
full of faces which come and go as a dream of 





























the night, as full of poetic analogies as a dream 
book ? That to dream of a tooth being drawn 
signifies a death in the family is asserted in every 
dream book ; the mouth signifies the house, the 
tecth the family, the male on the right, the fe- 
male on the left. Tears, in dreams, are usually 
indicated by pearls, as was well known to Emilia 
Galotti. She could be angry with her jewels, for 
three times she dreamed that every stone was 
changed into a pearl. ‘* But pearls, mother, pearls 
signify tears!” That is quite poetic. ‘Tears and 
teeth are both described by the poets as ‘‘ pearly.” 
Emilia Galotti was an Italian, a countrywoman 
of Maria de Medici, to whom the historians as- 
cribe a similar dream. In a May night of the 
year 1610, before the murder of Henry IV., she 
is said to have dreamed that the two great dia- 
monds she had given the jeweler to set in her 
crown had been changed into pearls. 

As a matter of fact, it is not seldom that the 
historians dream the dreams after the event, and 
ascribe them to their heroines. So Fredegar de- 
scribes a beautiful dream of the Frankish King 
Schilderich, on his wedding night, foretelling the 
greatness of his son Clovis, and the decadence of 
his descendants. Schilderich dreamed that he 
entered the court and found it full of lions, 
leopards and unicorns. He looked in again, and 
the court was occupied by bears and wolves. He 
looked in again a third time, and lo! it was oc- 
cupied by cats and dogs! Vasina, his bride, a 
Thuringian, interpreted the dream. The future 
of the Merovingian line had been revealed to him 
—the first kings should rule with the nobles of 
the land, then the middle class should prevail, 
and finally the rule should descend to the popu- 
lace. 

There are, in fact, very few of the prominent 
figures of history whose birth was not antedated 
by dreams of their future. In some cases we find 
the dream ascribed to the father or mother, or 
even the grandfather, and sometimes to ever-buay 
rumor. 

But whatever doubts may be thrown on the so- 
called historical dreams, it would be going too far 
to stamp all dreams as idle inventions ; an intelli- 
gent belief in dreams is perfectly consistent with 
a scientific view of the subject. Although dreams 
are no more special messengers from God than 
ominous birds or lightning, but fabrications of 
the workshop of the brain, animal as well as hu- 
man—for dogs dream—dream visions are never- 
theless so far deserving of our study that they 
indicate activities of the soul which have not yet 
been investigated, and which, in some cases, ap- 
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pear to involve the gift of prophecy. The pre- 
dictions can, of course, only be accidental; they 
are not reasoned conclusions ; their relation to 
after occurrences is a mere matter of imagination. 
Speaking generally, dream visions are only acci- 
dental, disordered after effects of the impressions 
and events of the day. They are for the most 
part closely related to the conceptions on which 
the dreamer dwells most forcibly during waking 
hours.’ There are cases, however, in which the 
nerves, suffering from undue strain or tempo- 
rarily disordered from any cause, produce pict- 
ures which can only be regarded as the original 
creations of a distempered imagination tempo- 
rarily freed from the restraints of reason and 
understanding. Not only are dream visions some- 
times in advance of all past imaginings, but occa- 
sionally they produce a long-forgotten past ; that 
is of a past which, altogether not obliterated from 
memory, was so overlaid by stronger and more re- 
cent impressions that it might never have been re- 
called in waking hours. This is a matter of very 
general experience. In dreams men cast a pene- 
trating glance into themselves, and interpret what 
they see poetically. 

All predicative events, omens as well as dreams, 
were reduced to system by the ancients, who stud- 
ied them as a learned profession. Astrologers and 
augurs held official positions of distinction, and 
were in fact the chief counselors of kings; and 
now, in this age of printing, the ‘‘ wisdom of the 
ages” has been summarized and printed. So that 
at a trifling outlay anyone may be guided to the 
interpretation of his own dreams and omens. 
Dreams especially have been so classified and ar- 
ranged that the student may find what he wants 
in the dream book as readily as he could look up 
a hard word in the dictionary. These books con- 
stitute a distinct branch of literature for which 
the demand among Jews, Christians and Moham- 
medans is as great now as it was centuries ago. 

The oldest dream book known was found in 
fragments in the brick archives of Nineveh ; and 
in classic antiquity who is not familiar with the 
name of Artemidorus the Ephesian, whose fame 
as an authority on dreams and their interpreta- 
tion has been handed down through the ages ? 

In A.D. 1653 a Latin dream book was published 
in Basle ; following it dream books in the Euro- 
pean vernacular sprang up like mushrooms, and 
popular legendary dream lore at once yielded to 
the pretensions of printed authority. To this day 
dream books are consulted by millions as the saf- 
est guides of life, especially in the matter of lot- 
teries and games of chance. 
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THE ‘‘GALLUMBO,” A POPULAR SPORT IN SPAIN. 
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Ir was during the Blizzard that I found myself 
house-bound in Germantown ; but there was one 
consolation—I was under the same roof with 
my old friend Dr. B——, a man of international 
reputation, and who had seen “life” in all its 
nhases, gone through some of the strangest ex- 
periences which can befall even a doctor ; and dur- 
ing the worst evening of our imprisonment we 
fell to talking of what men in the two profes- 
sions, medicine and the law, can see and hear. 

“* Yes,” said the doctor, “I’ve often thought 
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‘¢“y WILL KILL MYSELF!’ SHE EXOLAIMED. 
Vol. XXXV., No. 1—7. 





DOCTOR’S STORY. 


By Lucy C. LIzie. 
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that if I wrote down literally what has occurred 
in my practice I should be regarded as a maniac 
or—a liar. Looking over my papers the other 
day, I came across some memorandums of the 
queerest case I ever had. It will seem, if I tell 
you the story, as though I must have been the 
victim of a delusion, or hypnotized, or something 
like it.” 

H[e paused, refilled his pipe, and gazed silently 
for a moment into the blazing fire, which we kept 
going as an offset to the raging storm outside. 
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“‘ Don’t be afraid of my incredulity,” I urged. 
«‘ This is just the night for a tale of marvels.” 

‘* Well, then,” he said, very deliberately, ‘‘ while 
I was ‘ walking’ the hospitals of Paris I had a 
patient who interested me keenly. He came in 
with a fever which exerted all our skill and nurs- 
ing to subdue, and finally reached the convales- 
cent stage gaunt and worn, his dark eyes blazing 
in a thin white face, his expression about as sor- 
rowful as can be imagined. Gradually he gave 
me his confidence. He had been in the army, 
and served well in two wars. Why had he left 
the service ? I never shall forget the look which 
crossed his face—a spasm of pain which made his 
pallor more intense, the misery in his eyes greater. 
A woman in the case. A woman who tormented 
nim, yet whom he loved. She had disappeared, 
and to find her he had left the army—left his ex- 
cellent chance of promotion. So far he had not 
succeeded, and the fever which brought him to 
the hospital was no doubt the result of anxiety 
and the want which he had suffered in his thank- 
less search. When I questioned him about her 
he smiled miserably. He knew almost nothing 
of her. She had been a singer at one of the 
cafés chantants. She was marvelously beauti- 
ful. He was not even sure that the name she 
had given him was her own. While he had 
money to spend on her she had seemed to care 
for him, and they were to have been married that 
month. 

“It is hard for me now to say just why the 
poor fellow’s story enlisted my warmest sympathy, 
for I felt instinctively the woman was false if not 
despicable, but in his delicate and very youthful 
face was a look which tried to haunt me, and he 
had that most potent magnetism which we call 
personality for want of a better name, and which 
made everyone in the ward interested in him. 
Not a man, I believe, on that dreary row of cots 
but would have cheerfully given up any of their 
little luxuries for the sake of Edouard Lavarre, 
and the nurses shared my feeling. It so chanced 
that I was compelled to go to Blois about this 
time on family business. An old aunt of mine 
had been taken ill there, and telegraphed for me. 
I bade Edouard good-by, promising to see him 
directly I returned, and I remember thinking 
that the lad’s look was like one who saw a wretch- 
ed fate waiting in the distance. I came back one 
wet evening, and, mindful of my promise, sought 
for him at once. He had been discharged. All the 
satisfaction I could obtain was that a woman call- 
ing herself his wife had visited him, that he had 
seemed very well and there was no reasonable ex- 
cuse for detaining him. ‘And by Jove, B - 
said one of the English doctors to me, ‘that 
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woman was a stunner and no mistake. You can’t 
fancy anything like her, but she looked a fury.’ 
‘* After leaving the St. I—— Hospital I had an 
excellent offer to work in Dr. F ’s sanitarium, 
and was only too thankful of the practice, you 
may be sure. He was a skilled surgeon, and ad- 
mitted me to all his counsels. The doctor was 
away one Christmas time, and although I had as- 
sistants, the brunt of the labor fell upon me. I 
had had an especially tiresome day, and was half 
dozing in my own room before the fire, when a 
servant summoned me to the office. I was wanted 





immediately. I went down, and there stood La- . 
varre. All my fatigue vanished in the pleasure 


at seeing him again. I was beginning to question 
him as to his life since he left the hospital, when 
he interrupted me abruptly to say: 

*** Doctor, can you come at once to see my 
wife ? I looked for you, knowing I could trust 
you.” 

«««Then you found her ? said I, with a sort of 
smile. 

««« Yes, sir. She came to the hospital. 
were married as soon as I got work.’ 

**T quickly made ready and accompanied him. 
The street in which he lived was one of those 
made famous by Balzac—lying back of the Pan- 
theon—the houses, once fine, now falling into 
decay. Up three flights of stairs he led me to an 
apartment, scrupulously clean, but showing that 
my young friend had very little of the ‘ gold’ of 
the world. 

**« Me voila, Annette !’ he cried out as we en- 
tered, his very voice betraying how he loved her. 
She lay upon a sofa in the little kitchen, and for 
a moment I could not speak. Harrison had been 
right ; the girl was wonderfully beautiful, but it 
was beauty of a savage, untamed nature. Her 
hair, flung about the pillows, was rich and tawny 
in color; her features were regular as marble ; 
her lips, in spite of sickness, were red as coral, 
and her great eyes, as she fixed them upon me, 
shone and sparkled, red lights quivering in their 
brown depths. But something was repellent in 
her very glance. A woman capable of traits to 
drive a man to despair — this was my reflection, 
and I could only marvel at her power over any 
man being sufficient to lead him to marriage. 


We 


But of Lavarre’s devotion there could be no 
doubt. It was plainly to be seen that he adored 
her. I doctored her for some days. Her ailment 


was not dangerous—a bad cold taken, Lavarre 
told me privately, by walking miles in a blinding 
storm, owing to alittle ‘infelicity’ between them ; 
and during those days I learned that the girl’s 
temper was something almost inhuman. 
forth on the least provocation. 


It blazed 
She could storm 
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and rave at will, and yet he, poor infatuated 
creature, was always ready to forgive her if she 
put her beautiful arms around his neck and ad- 
mitted that she cared at all for him. But for his 
sake I would have been very harsh with her, for 
I had not the least toleration for her tantrums ; 
but his face, as I have said, still haunted me. 
He was under a spell—bound by the beautiful 
savage creature’s witchery, and I would add noth- 
ing to his pain. Directly she was well enough 
not to need my care I stopped visiting her, but 
told Lavarre to let me know at any time when I 
could be of service to him. Three months went 
by, and I heard nothing from him. Then one 
day he walked into the office, looking like a man 
risen from the tomb. 

‘«* Doctor,’ he said, in a quiet, passionless voice, 
‘she is gone. I have searched everywhere, and 
can find no trace of her.’ 

«<« Now, see here, Lavarre !’ [ exclaimed, ‘that 
woman is simply binding you down to a life that 
will end in the lunatic asylum. Take my advice, 
and don’t try to find her.’ 

‘He trembled. 

*«*She is my fate,’ he murmured. 
do as you say.’ 

‘“*T am afraid I was a little hard on the poor fel- 
low, but he had tried my patience with his en- 
durance, and I felt a wholesome set-down would 
not hurt him. He left me after a little further 
discussion of the question, and another month in 
which I did not see him passed by. My duties 
were engrossing. Yet I never forgot him, never 
lost remembrance of his thin, refined face, his 
luminous, dark eyes. One evening I was prepar- 
ing to attend the opera when my own servant 
came to say a man wished to see me alone. 

«¢¢The same young fellow who was here before, 
doctor,’ he explained, ‘named Lavarre.’ 

‘¢T went down at once, closed the office door, 
and then looked at my visitor. If he seemed 
worn and white before, he was now simply ghastly. 
His hair and clothes were disordered; he was 
shaking with excitement. Before I allowed him 
to speak I poured out a glass of good cognac, and 
forced him to drink it. 

«<* Now, then, Lavarre,’ I said, ‘ what is it ? 

‘“‘He gazed at me in silence for a brief instant, 
then passing his hand across his brow, said, in a 
queer voice : ‘ Doctor, I have killed my wife !’ 

“‘You can fancy this staggered me. But I in- 
stantly realized the necessity for prudence and 
calm. 

‘©* What do you mean ?’[ said. 
once,’ 

‘‘ He moved restlessly about the room, then at 
last spoke, in a dull, dazed sort of way : 


‘I cannot 


‘Tell me at 


*«*«She came back two weeks ago. I received 
her, of course. Soon afterward I learned that a 
former lover of hers, a rich wine merchant, had 
been the means of her leaving me. It turned me 
to despair. Then her terrible temper broke out as 
even I had never seen it. ‘To-day she saw this 
man. When she came home we had a fearful 
scene. She had gone to bed, and suddenly spring- 
ing up, reached her hand for a knife on the table. 
‘*T will kill myself !” she exclaimed. I felt fren- 
zied. ‘Do so!” I answered, and flung the knife 
at her. A moment later, doctor, her lifeblood 
was flowing from her throat. She died almost at 
once. Will you come with me ? 

“I felt stupefied by such a tragic ending to La- 


_varre’s unhappy marriage ; but five minutes later 


we were whirling in a fiacre to his abode. He 
preceded me to his rooms, opened the door and 
entered the bedroom, where a lamp was burning. 
A cry of horror broke from his lips. There was 
the bed, blood-stained, the knife flung down be- 
side it, but the woman— Annette was gone! Care- 
fully, not to excite suspicion, we questioned the 
concierge and other inmates of the house. They 
had seen nor heard nothing. 

‘* Lavarre was as a man paralyzed, and I confess 
I was not much better myself. I staid with him 
as long as I dared, and made him promise to come 
early the next day to the sanitarium. Moreover, 
I took it upon myself to try and make him feel 
he was not accountable for Annette’s rash act ; 
also that she could not be dead. But this last 
idea he steadily combated. Had he not seen her 
cut her throat ? Had he not tried to stanch the 
wound—to revive her ? No; this was impossible. 
Annette was dead. 

‘He came to me the next day, and for weeks 
vibrated between the two houses. He could not 
work, except that I found him some light occupa- 
tion, to keep his mind from morbid thoughts. 
Meanwhile we both tried to find the woman who 
had wrecked his life. Not a sign or trace was 
there to be had, and it seemed the more peculiar 
as her beauty was of that striking order, sure to 
attract attention anywhere. I mysélf called on 
the wine merchant and craftily put questions to 
him. He declared that he knew nothing what- 
ever of her. Oh, yes, he had known her—while 
she was a singer. But, mon Dieu! her temper ! 
A man would be a fool to tie himself to such a 
woman. As time went on we finally dropped tho 
search. 

‘* But Lavarre never rallied. Ue sank into a 
decline, during which his patience and gentle- 
ness won the regard of all about him, and died 
with his hand in mine and the name ‘ Annette’ 
upon his lips. Looking at my notebook the 
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other day, I saw that it was just 
a year later that, being in Lon- 
don en route for home, I went 
one evening to a concert with 
the lady I since married and 
her mother. Agnes suddenly 
put her hand on my arm, say- 
ing, ‘ What a beautiful woman !’ 
indicating a person who, with a 
gentleman, had taken seats near 
us. I felt stricken, for there 
was no manner of doubt that 
Annette Lavarre sat there in 
the flesh before me. She was 
richly dressed, more beautiful 
than ever, and displayed a 
haughty consciousness of her 
charms. Her gown of yellow 
silk, cut square in the neck, 
was trimmed with lace and 
marvelously becoming, but 
around her throat she wore 
a wide velvet band. Watch- 

ing her closely, as she 

moved her head 

this way and 
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NEW YORK RESTAURANT LIFE.— AFTER TEE OPERA, IN AN UPTOWN RESTAURANT.— SEE PAGE 102, 
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that, I de- 
tected clearly 
marks of a scar 
beneath. For the 
first moments I did 
not see her companion’s face. 
When he turned I recognized the 
wine merchant of Paris. I have 
never known why I did not 
speak to her and solve the mys- 
tery. It might have been the 
instinctive repulsion I felt for 
the woman. But I watched them 
as they passed out, she drawing 
a superb opera cloak about her, 
he all devotion and gallantry, 
and I did not make my presence 
known.” 

“A curious story indeed,” I 
declared. ‘‘lfave you no theory 
concerning her flight after cutting 
her throat ?” 

**The only one which ever oc- 
curred to me is that during La- 
varre’s absence the wine mer- 
chant called and quietly removed 
her. It would have been utterly 
her to leave the house unaided. 
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impossible for 
Ile may have 


thought Lavarre did it, and would not, from 


fear, seek to find them.” 
The storm seemed abating. 


It was nearly 
morning, and the next day, Wednesday, saw the 





MIDNIGHT LUNCH IN NEWSPAPER how. 









Blizzard’s wrath at an end. I went to bed and 
dreamed of the doctor’s story, and since then it 
has always tormented me that he did not insist 
on an explanation from Annette. 

He tells me himself that it worries him when- 
ever he thinks of it. 





By L. 7. 


No crry on the face of the earth offers a greater 
variety or more wonderful supply of dining places 
than our American metropolis. There are re- 
sorts for all sorts and conditions of people—for 
the individual with one cent, as well as for the 
man with one hundred dollars, .Even in the 
Bowery and on the East Side people must dine, 
just as they must in Fifth Avenue or on Murray 
Hill, but the modes of dining are so different 
that they might belong to two different worlds. 
Delmonico’s, by gaslight, where Wall Street opera- 
tor or mining king counts the excellence of his 
dinners by the cost, is like a page torn out of the 
light, effervescent society novels of the Ouida- 
Duchess school. The dark dens—cellars—where 
Italian and Russian refugees measure their ap- 
petites by pennies present a scene which would 
suggest unpleasant pictures for a modern version 
of Dante’s ‘ Inferno.” 

The bulk of metropolitan restaurants are for 
those who buy their meals just as they buy their 
clothes and shoes—to order. For the man about 
town and well-to-do bachelors the Union, the 
Manhattan, the University Clubs, to name only 
a few, offer bills of fare better than those of equal 
price at the hotels. Then there are several din- 
ing clubs downtown in the busiest portion of the 
city; for example, the Lawyers’ Club, which 
charges its members one hundred dollars ,a year 
for the mere privilege of buying a midday meal at 
fancy prices. For the great army of men and 
women who must live ou: moderate incomes, who 
have long abandoned the dull cares of housekeep- 
ing, there is an abundant supply of good dinners, 
ranging in price from fifty cents for a table d’héte 
with wine at Charlemagne’s in Houston Street to 
the expensive @ la carte restaurant at the Bruns- 
wick. For the floating population and transient 
trade there are huge establishments, food fac- 
tories we might almost call them; the greatest 
one being Sinith & McNell’s, which feeds over 
20,000. yearning souls a week. For the ill-paid 
clerk, the printer and the mechanic are ‘‘ bean- 
-eries,”. where the most expensive luxury is ‘ beef 
and—” for ten cents, and where most of the orders 
are “Draw one!” or “ One up !"—a cup of cof- 
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fee and a plate of cakes. For the street Arabs, 
newsboys and starvelings of all kinds are coffee 
stands, each about the size of a big drygoods box. 
The St. Andrew’s coffee stands are run for sweet 
charity, not for profit. ‘They were introduced 
several years ago by Mrs. Lamadrid. As long as 
a cup of coffee, cakes, and slices of bread and pie 
are retailed for one cent each no one need feel 
the pangs of hunger. 

Probably the most picturesque features of res- 
taurant life in New York are presented by the 
dining places of our foreigners. These places 
alone would make Gotham famous. There are 
some thirty or forty nationalities or races hud- 
dled together on Manhattan Island. These peo- 
ple have their restaurants where they can enjoy 
their native dishes, and where they can talk in 
their own language the same as at home. The 
French maintain their well-earned reputation for 
good cooking, which with them is an art, and 
their chefs are artists. They are represented by 
over one hundred restaurants, in most of which 
the bourgeois dinner is served, and in a few 
places the menu is for educated palates only. 
Next in order and in number are the restaurants 
managed and patronized by Italians and Ger- 
mans. Downtown the Italian chef caters to the 
tastes of his countrymen, usually of the peasant 
class ; uptown his ewisine is a delightful mixture 
of Italian, French, English and American com- 
positions. Very few Italians are seen in Mo- 
rello’s, which is frequented by New Yorkers in 
different walks of life—lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters, actors, artists, men and women of fashion. 
Moretti’s is dearer to Italians, for there Nicolini, 
Mario and the sweet-voiced Patti have dined. 
Ile was one of the first to introduce the tadle 
Uhéte above Houston Street, where a cheap din- 
ner became a grand necessity. When the Café 
Logeling was below Chatham Square the cuisine 
was quite Teutonic. Since moving uptown, al- 
though the resort of Germans, it has lost many 
of its distinctive features. And so with other 


dining places that have moved uptown in order 
to cater to a different or a better class of trade. 
At one time it was quite the “ go” to wander 
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down to Mott Street, and to be initiated into the 
mysteries of an elaborate Chinese dinner. But 
the fad did not last long. After awhile the nov- 
elty of trying to eat with chopsticks wore off. 
Many a delicate stomach rebelled against shark’s 
fins, dried beetles, cockroaches, ‘“‘ high” or part- 
ly decomposed birds, and meats anointed with 
strong oils. Many a head ached the next morn- 
ing from overindulgence in rice beer and other 
queer preparations. 

The Spaniards are represented by at least two 
superior restaurants, The dinners in these places 
are, as I have found them, very good. They 
would be more liberally patronized by New York- 
ers if better known. Among the ‘things of 
Spain ” which we have found toothsome, we com- 
mend their fish omelets. They will be a reve- 
lation to most diners-out. The pistos, or meat 
omelets, are also very fine. I have tasted kid- 
neys dressed in many ways, but never like those 
served in a Spanish restaurant. As for the salad, 
the Spaniards say that it needs four persons to 
make a perfect salad—a miser to supply the vin- 
egar, a spendthrift for the oil, a counselor for 
the salt, and a madman to stir it allup! Some 
good Spanish wines are served at moderate prices, 
and the sherry is the best in the city. 

Among other foreign restaurants are those man- 
aged and patronized principally by Austrians, 
Russians, Scandinavians and Malays. There is a 
typical Viennese resort on Avenue A, by First 
Street. The Vin de Bona has a mixed class of 
customers—artists, clerks, actors, and even lit- 
erary men. Very few Americans are seen there, 
and English is seldom heard. The place wears a 
different expression after eleven o’clock at night, 
when men and women drop in after the theatre 
to take a glass of wine and some light dish. The 
Russian and Roumanian restaurants are located 
in and around Hester Street. Some of them are 
hid away in dark cellars, others occupy the 
ground floor of those tall and moldy tenements 
in which human beings hive like bees. The best 
of these eating places is no credit to gastronomy, 
while the poorest show the wretched makeshifts 
of poverty in setting a table d’héte for fifteen 
cents. No dish costs over five cents, as any more 
expensive item would soon drive away the pa- 
trons, who are chiefly peddlers, tailors, old-clo’ 
men and poor clerks. The Malay restaurant on 
Madison Street is visited once in awhile by out- 
siders who want a pleasant experience. Instead 
they are treated to a surprise. A genuine Malay 
dinner is hot, strong and pungent. The Amer- 
ican palate is not accustomed to curry, red pep- 
per, ginger, clove, and other Eastern condiments, 
so intermingled that after swallowed the lining 
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of the mouth feels lacerated. Among the tooth- 
some delicacies prepared by the Malay chef is 
young kid or sucking pig stuffed with yam, nuts 
and raisins, and roasted. Pilaw is made by cut- 
ting boiled chicken into small bits, which are 
dipped in batter and fried brown. This and rice 
are served with a thick, hot curry sauce of some 
kind. Finally, the Scandinavians are represented 
by several good eating houses. A sample estab- 
lishment is within five minutes’ walk of Castle 
Garden. Outside it is dingy and uninviting, in- 
side the place is neat and scrupulously clean. 
Only a few native dishes can be had ; one of them 
is a peculiar kind of bread, toasted and served 
with milk or butter. Here quantities of beer and 
red caraway liquor are drunk by the sailors. Here, 
also, one may taste that innocent and pleasant 
beverage known as Swedish punch. It is a very 
desirable summer drink. 

Such, then, are some of the representative din- 
ing places of foreigners in New York. The cele- 
brated Sam Ward, who had been over the world, 
used to say that he had dined ‘in all languages.” 
The New Yorker may do that without leaving 
the city. He can breakfast in London, lunch in 
Berlin, dine in Paris and sup in Vienna. Ona 
wager he could dine differently four times a day 
for a week, and have each repast composed of 
foreign dishes, served by foreign waiters, and eat 
with foreign-born men and women as his convives. 
No better than that could be done in Paris, the 
city of rare and artistic plats. 

The place to see New York restaurant life in the 
rush and hurly-burly is downtown at noon. Here, 
at lunch hour, one can see the most varieties of 
characters to be found from City Hall to the Bat- 
tery. There are several establishments that feed 
over 3,000 souls a day. These places are often as 
fruitful a field of study as a dime museum. The 
country visitor and out-ef-town sightseer hardly 
know what to make of it. They see old men, 
young men and boys rush madly in, eat a few 
mouthfuls, and then rush wildly out. The scene 
is as good as a play. 

And so at lunchtime a Park Row restaurant is 
really a sight worth going miles to see. It is the 
stamping ground of all the business men, clerks, 
stenographers, reporters, lawyers and others for 
blocks around. Every day, between the hours of 
twelve and two, the place is packed with men and 
boys who have dashed in to snatch a hasty bit of 
food. In some places there are tables, in others 
only counters. The hungry herd range them- 
selves in lines along the counters, perched up on 
high stools. The rule of the establishment is, 
first come, first served. The waiters expect no 
**tips ”; the guests are simply so many machines 
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that must be fed a3 quickly as possible. There is 
no ceremony wasted, no nice points of etiquette 
are debated. ‘Table manners are at adiscount. To 
some the scramble for lunch is a kind of lark ; to 
others it is serious business. Altogether it isa 
good-natured mélée, which New Yorkers indulge 
in once a day because there is no escape from it. 
From the Park Row resorts to restaurants where 
the guests calmly sit down and deliberately take 
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time to eat is quite a change. The café named 
after Brillat-Savarin, and located in the Equitable 
Building, is an exclusive place. It is patronized 
by the graver sort of men—stockbrokers, mer- 
chants and solid business men. Very few young 
men of modest means and deportment are seen 
there. Of course the rush and bustle and noise of 
Park Row are wanting. That is the result of very 
high prices. Of the same general style is Del- 
monico’s Broad Street restaurant. Here are the 
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brokers to be found, standing sometimes in a 
group chatting over the latest stock reports. 
They are among the swells of Gotham, elegantly 
dressed, with that quiet display of good taste 
which argues a tiptop tailor. The café under the 
Consolidated Exchange is another exclusive down- 
town resort. The patrons belong to about the 
same class as those already mentioned. 

Some downtown restaurants are well-known 
Jandmarks. Old 'Tom’s is 
such a place. It is on the 
corner of a dark, narrow 
lane that runs off Broadway 
near the Trinity Grave- 
yard, It is claimed that 
the restaurant was estab- 
lished one hundred years 
ago on the present spot. 
The old sign with the stain- 
ed and faded picture of a 
jolly old John Bull cer- 
tainly lends color to tradi- 
tion. Inside the place looks 
antique and venerable 
enough to have harbored 
George Washington. The 
walls and ceilings are smok- 
ed a chrome yellow ; the 
woodwork is a dirty red; 
the tables are unpainted 
and unvarnished, and the 
floor is sanded. The pro- 
prietor shows a certain 
amount of wisdom in keep- 
ing up the “old style.” 
Many of the customers are 
old-time diners-out, and 
they rather like the sur- 
roundings. The dishes are 
of undoubted excellence in 
the way of chops and steaks. 
At one end of the bar there 
is an appetizing display of 
meats in a platter. They 
look fresh, solid and nour- 
ishing. It is not unusual 
for the diner to pick out 
the exact piece of meat he wishes. Then the 
waiter seizes the portion, goes to a hole in the 
back wall, and, opening a sliding shutter, he 
howls out the order and the manner in which it 
must be served. All this has a simple and un- 
affected air of doing as one pleases, but at Old 
‘Yom’s high prices. Along with the dinner the 
customer can drink of the ales and beers for 
which England is noted. 

There is a typical English chephouse in Nassau 
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FIFTH AVENUE GAROGON, 


Street. A ‘‘ Yorkshire dinner” is cooked and 
served there in real old-country style. One feat- 
ure is to have the beef and mutton wheeled upon 
a table for the customer to make and take his 
own cut. This duty may be left to the white- 
aproned, attentive waiter, who will ask, “‘ What 
shall the cut be to-day ?” as though you wanted 
a different cut from that of yesterday, when you 
may never have been in the place before. The 
Bass is ‘‘ drawn from the wood,” and is served in 
pewter mugs. It is of a Saturday afternoon that 
some of the most excellent English dinners are to 
be obtained. Special dishes are then prepared 
for the bon vivants, who do not mind spending 
two or three hours over the solid and liquid re- 
freshment. 

There is a well-known chophouse in the jew- 
elry district. It is in John Street, and on a Sat- 
urday the place is crowded with men who have 
dropped in to enjoy what they call a “square 
meal.” Spread out along the counter are enor- 
mous pieces of corned beef, roast beef, steaks, 
chops, pies of all kinds—Farrish’s is renowned 
for its pies—and various cold dishes. The two- 
inch pies are cut into wedges, and weigh fully a 
pound each. There is a restaurant in Fulton 
Market patronized by men and women who want 
their oysters and fish served in the highest style. 
Years ago, in the old markethouse, it was a queer 
little hole, having the appearance inside of a 
ship’s cabin. Even now the place is not very 
large or roomy. Nowhere in New York was 
North River shad, or shad roe, prepared in 
quite as palatable a fashion as at Dorlon’s, In 
a certain way the name was synonymous with 
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sea food. There is a place uptown, in Twenty- 
third Street, bearing the same name. It is 
showy, gorgeous, highly decorated, studded with 
farge mirrors on the wall—in short, lacking in 
the very features that made the Fulton Market 
resort so cozy and comfortable. 

Another old-time downtown restaurant is Don 
Pedro’s, in Duane Street, just off Centre Street. 
It used to be, and is yet more or less, the stamp- 
ing ground of the politicians around the City 
Hall. Here, at times, ‘‘our worthy leaders” 
have assembled, and in a quiet corner, cut off 
from observation, have hatched their deals and 
combinations. Few strangers ever stray into the 
place, which is hardly designed to attract sight- 
seers. Pedro himself wanders around the dingy 
room in his shirt sleeves, highly honored and de- 
lighted by the attention of some heavy-weight 
politician or alderman, 

It is a wonder the drygoods men and importers 
do not have a characteristic dining place. True, 
they have a club restaurant, but what goes on there 
is not known to the barbarians on the outside. 
Delmonico maintained for some years an estab- 
lishment on Broadway near the heart of the dry- 
goods district, but it was given up last year. 
Scattered through the district are several German 
eating houses. They are also winerooms, Before 
twelve o’clock the tables are covered with linen. 
The majority of customers are foreign born. 
They consume large quantities of Rhine wine, 
and it is not uncommon to see three or four solid- 
looking merchants from Greene Street shaking 
dice for bottles of wine. These guests make things 
lively up to two o’clock; after that, the tables 
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A WAYSIDE DAIRY KITCHEN. 


Vatel, which has lost some of its old-time pres- 
tige. A table d’héte meal is served every day 
between twelve and two o’clock. Somehow the 
place attracts the patronage of merchants whose 
place of business is in the neighborhood. Once 


are cleared off, and the place becomes a wine- 


room once more. 

A well-known lunching place is on the north 
side of Bleecker Street, not far from Wooster. 
It is in a basement, while overhead is the Grand 
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in awhile artists from Washington Square and 
men of leisure dropped in for a noon dinner. 
Few, however, discovered anything remarkable 
about the place until Rogers made some sketches 
for Harper’s Weekly. It was then that clubmen 
and the town took notice of the restaurant’s ex- 
istence, and Bohemians, who liked anything out 
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‘* PEDRO’S”’ SPANISH RESTAURANT, 
of the usual order, began to affect the place. The 
same fate has happened to several other dining 
places. Some clever newspaper writer would 
think that he had discovered a gem of a place. 
He invites a friend to dine with him; the friend 
likes it so much that he tells somebody else, and 
somebody else tries it, and so “the secret” soon 
finds its way into print. 
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The offhand opinion of a gastronome has been 
known to make a place. Let some well-known 
feeder be reported to have said that ‘ Black 
serves the best terrapin in town,” and that settles 
it. No one thinks of disputing the great man’s 
verdict. Five or six years ago some glutton re- 
vived the barbarous practice of eating great 
chunks of steak without knife 
and fork. It was the season of 
‘* Beefsteak Clubs.” A place— 
sometimes the loft of a stable— 
was rented by a party of gentle- 
men for the evening. The 
steak was cooked in a square 
iron box. ‘The wood fire in 
the oven was allowed to burn 
until the embers formed a red- 
hot bed several inches deep. 
Cubical slabs of beef were 
placed on an ash grate, which 
is poked into the embers, where 
it is broiled to a turn or charred 
mass. ‘The steaks, each weigh- 
ing a pound or more, are served 
on hot pewter plates, together 
with crackers and pieces of 
bread, and washed down with 
copious draughts of ale and 
porter. One rule governing a 
beefsteak club is that there 
must be no chairs, tables, 
knives, forks or napkins. And 
so the New York “swell,” like 
little Lord Fauntleroy, seated 
on a cracker box barrel, 
helps himself to meat and bread 
with his dainty fingers. The 
Beefsteakers have grown tired 
of gastronomic fooling, and one 
must look elsewhere for mid- 
night scenes of savagery and 
revelry. 

Naturally enough, outsiders 
are apt to magnify unduly that 
showy phase of New York life 
which is seen in fashionable 
restaurants. The cream of what 
is called ‘‘society” gathers at 
Delmonico’s, the Logerot, and 
And the skimmed milk is found there, 
At Del’s you will see all kinds of amusing 
people—men and women wanting a good dinner, 
and willing to pay for it. That is all. If Del- 
monico’s depended upon the 400 or 611 for its 
income, it would soon be running behind. I refer 
to the restaurant part of the establishment, not to 
the private dining rooms upstairs and the ball- 
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rooms, where the Patriarchs, and other Archs, 
disport themselves. In fact, there are no small 
private dining rooms for a partie a deux at Del’s. 

The Logerot, on Fifth Avenue at Eighteenth 
Street, is the recent addition to the short list of 
the ‘swell ” restaurants in Gotham. ‘The titled 
proprietor is a gentleman of wealth ; he is not 
only an authority on good dinners, having trav- 
eled far and wide, but he is willing to show New 
Yorkers how they should be served in all the fine 
details. And so the Marquis de Logerot estab- 
lished a place where the people of ‘‘a set ” could 
go and see only others of the same set. It is now 
the headquarters of that peculiar set known as 
‘* Newporters ”—people who claim to be New 
Yorkers only two months in the year. 

‘“‘T wish we could have the Logerot in New- 
port,” they used to say in despair at missing the 
service. 

‘“‘That can be done. You shall have it,” re- 
plied the marquis, who at once began to make good 
his promise. The result is, a restaurant on the 
‘* Cliffs,” which will be a counterpart of the New 
York Logerot in style, decoration and service. 

One striking feature of the Logerot is the 
large garden of iron and glass in the rear of the 
hotel on Eighteenth Street. The glass roof is 
so arranged as to slide and fold up, thus trans- 
forming an immense hall into en open garden 
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of exceeding beauty. Tall palms, banks of foli- 
age and flowers, arranged with skill and care, 
give the place an appearance of tropical luxuri- 
ance. The playing fountain sends forth jeweled 
sprays, which break into the colors of the rain- 
bow under the glare of the electric lights. Of 
an evening when a party or ball is in progress 
the garden is a sight worth seeing. It is used 
also for garden parties, promenade concerts and 
flower exhibitions. 

Of the other select restaurants, there is the Im- 
perial Hotel, fresh as paint ; the blue-and-gold 
dining room of the Holland House, every panel 
in the room bearing the features of some céle- 
brated beauty; the Metropole, with mirrors and a 
band playing somewhere out of sight ; the Plaza’s 
domelike dining room frescoed like a church, 
and the Savoy restaurant dazzling in barbarie 
splendor. Sherry’s is a place where a dinner 
must be ordered twenty-four hours ahead. It is 
the favorite place for ladies to drop in for a cup 
of bouillon and cake. 

The real features of New York restaurant life 
are displayed at the table d’héte dinners, which 
are served “‘in all languages.” A few places 
hold the same customers year in and year out. 
But a New Yorker once suited proves to be a 
most desirable guest. He is generous, easily sat- 
isfied and good company. So that after a time 
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each restaurant comes to have its separate and 
distinct clientéle. Artists, actors, authors and 
professional men and women have their favorite 
haunts. They own the place as long as they are 
in it, and the proprietor is willing. Now and 
then I find myself going to a restaurant where 
the company is well sifted, and where the conver- 
sation is so seasoned with Attic salt as to be fairly 
appetizing. Here one may see to-night at dinner 
those whom one will meet at to-morrow’s recep- 
tion. A table is reserved for us at one end of the 
long, narrow room. It is known as the ‘* poet’s 
corner,” for we have a poet whose verses are read 
in the magazines as well as in the drawing rooms, 
The stage is represented by an actor who is a 
‘* star,” and by an actress upon whom New York 
dudes lavish flowers in profusion. We have an 
artist whose pictures are seen in the illustrated 
weekly and monthly periodicals; an architect 
whose latest creation towers ten stories in the 
air ; an engineer whose bridges span the rivers ; 
an advertising manager whose object in life is 
to make other men’s names and works famous. 
We receive legal advice from able lawyers and 
medical advice from skillful physicians, Of 
course we have literary men in plenty, journal- 
ists in abundance. Unfortunately their faces 
and names are not as well known as those of the 
patent-medicine men. 

What lends charm to the place and the occa- 
sion is entire absence of any pretense. Each one 
is taken for what he’ is—not in his own mind or 





estimation. We have our shortcomings and our 
faults, but what of that ? We do not look for 
one another’s weak spots, but for strong points. 
We are all “boys,” and we are known by our 
first names in some cases. ‘The member who 
brings in a fresh story receives the homage paid 
toa prince. The discussions take a wide range 
—every imaginable subject in the earth, in the 
heavens above the earth, and in the depths below. 
What schemes of reform have been devised ! 
What wonderful plots have been laid in this little 
corner of the world! We do not call our Land 
Bohemia, but Italy, in honor of the swarthy, 
beetle-browed, patient proprietor. 


‘* The Italy of our delight, 
We are within its walls to-night. 
Here many a time together 
We’ve sat around the genial board, 
While outside all around us roared 
The storms of Fate and weather.” 


So sings our laureled poet, when, after dining, 
contented—at peace with himself and the world— 
we celebrate a certain memorable event. 

As I review the occasion I find myself holding 
a reception of departed Italian nights. I hear 
the voices, the click of glasses, and the nostrils 
of memory are tickled with the stealing, cloying 
odors of cooking. Sitting here, it is easy to re- 
call bright flashes of wit and repartee, and to in- 
dulge 


—‘‘in after-dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine.” 


‘* QUICK LUNCH,” PARK ROW. 
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‘“ HE TAKES HOLD OF A LEVER AND TURNS IT WITH HIS GREAT CALLOUS HANDS.” 


THE ENGINE DRIVER’S CHILD. 


By PIERRE Duo, 


JEAN LEGOREC was a little full-blooded Breton, 
with a heart of oak. Ile was twelve years old, 
and had light curling hair, fine white skin, beau- 
tiful dark eyes withethick black eyebrows, and 
long lashes, silky, dark and curved. 

Every one of the men employed on the Rennes 
Railroad adored that boy, for he was merry and 
intelligent. lis father, Yves-Marie Legorec, was 
an engine driver —‘‘a good, sensible man, on 
whom we can depend,” said the inspector of the 
road. ILis mother, a poor descendant of one of 
the oldest families of Cornouailles, had just died 
in giving birth to her fifth child. Although the 
humble wife of an engine driver, she had had the 
right to address as ‘‘ cousin” all the Kermaidecs 
in Brittany, and Jean, her eldest born, had in- 
herited, through her, the delicate features and 
luxuriant locks of the ancient Druidesses. From 
his father the boy had got his robust frame and 
strong muscles, as well as the keen sight which 
is needed in guiding an engine on dark nights 
through rain and tempests. Jean was nearly al- 

yays at the head of his class at school, and on 
holidays he used to stroll out to the railway, whis- 
tling gayly, with his hands in his pockets, while 
an old woman took care of the babies, his sisters 
and brothers. 
Vol. XXXV., No. 1—8. 


One day, as he stood on the bridge looking 
down at the busy scene of the making-up of 
trains, a voice cried in his ear : 

“Ts your father running 325 to-day ?” 

Ile looked up from a cloud of steam as an en- 
gine passed, snorting harshly, under the bridge, 
and answered the two men beside him : 

‘Yes; and I think he will have No. 19 to- 
morrow.” 

‘““You’re a knowing chap!” said one of the 
men. ‘Come with us and have some cider, will 
you ?” 

No true Breton, even a twelve-year old, was ever 
known to refuse a glass of cider. No, indeed! 
The child followed the men proudly, and when 
he had half finished his glass they sent him to a 
shop near by to get them some tobacco. While 
he was gone the two brutes put brandy into his 
cider for a joke, just to see the boy get tipsy. 
Aha! that would be great fun. 

When Jean put the glass to his lips again, he 
discovered the trick ; but, too proud to give in, 
he drained it bravely, put it down, then thanked 
his friends, and went off to find his father. Yves 
Legorec, however, tired and dusty, had gone 
home by the shortest path to wash and rest, and 
his fireman had put the engine into the depot. 
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Jean knew that locomotive well ; it was named 
“‘Night.” He was always allowed to go into the 
engine house when he wished, and no one stopped 
him as he passed, tossing his head proudly and 
striding like a man. Ah, how grand the engine 
looked, with its giant boiler, its huge wheels and 
great cylinder, its brasses shining like gold, its 
bright steel rods, strong and slender, like the 
legs of a race horse ; and the breastplate of its 
two gigantic buffers in front! Ah, what would 
be able to resist the shock of that colossus ! 

But what was the matter with Jean ? He could 
not tell. It was strange; there seemed to be 
flames running through his veins and lightning 
dancing before his eyes. 

Iie could not control himself ; he must, for a 
minute only, just for one second—he must mount 
that engine, No. 325. 

He looked round furtively, and saw a man 
working at a long distance, with his back turned 
toward him. At this time of the day there were 
long intervals between trains, and the engine 
house was nearly empty. The tinkling of an 
electric bell told that a signal was closed. 

In two bounds Jean was on the locomotive. 

Ah! What triumph! what delight !—he was 
master of the great engine! Noiselessly he opened 
the fire box. How hot it was—a regular furnace ! 
There, too, was the steam gauge and the level ; 
he must keep his eye on them, as well as on the 
rails, which he could see through the great round 
glasses in front. 

To think that if he did but turn the fly wheel, 
and pull gently on the regulator, of which the 
handle shone more brightly than all the rest, 
Night would begin to walk! A little, just a lit- 
tle bit, only to try it for a yard or so! 

There is a puff of steam ; another, and yet an- 
other, each more violent than the last ; and then, 
snorting fiercely as a stallion, the huge mass 
starts forward and glides out of the depot. A 
man appears, and Jean, being frightened, hesi- 
tates, then tries to reverse the machinery, but in 
the excitement makes a mistake and pulls with 
all his might upon the glittering lever. Night, 
like a horse irritated by spur pricks, dashes off 
madly. 

Ah, what a light load! Forward !—forward, 
at full speed! Night is accustomed to fly swift 
as a dart when carrying thousands of tons, and 
this is a feather weight. On !—on! 

Neighing joyously, as if excited by unwonted 
freedom, Night speeds away, and the pointsman 
at the junction runs out of his box in amazement. 
But before the man has time to unfurl his red 
flag, and while the station master in his white cap 
is waving his arms wildly, Night has cleared all 
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barriers, ignoring each sacred signal, and then 
taking the track which leads to St. Malo, vasses 
on like a whirlwind. 

Little Jean Legoree is seen standing in his fa- 
ther’s usual place ; he seems to be petrified with 
terror, pale as a corpse, his eyes dilated, his fair 
hair floating amidst the steam, and his hands 
clasped as if he asks for help and pardon. 

All the way along the road the track inspectors 
run forward, gesticulating, waving their flags 
and shouting hoarsely ; but in vain, for who can 
stop the runaway leviathan ?—who can spring 
upon the huge creature’s neck and master it ? 
Nothing is to be done but to get out of the way as 
quickly as possible. Clear the track! clear the 
track! With a roar of defiance Night passes on. 

The station master at Rennes rushes to the tele- 
graph, but his message has hardly reached Bet- 
ton when the astonished recipient sees Night rush 
by like a hurricane. What was to be done? If 
the child would but reverse the engine and slow 
up a little! He only can subdue the monster. 
They shout to him, but in vain ; he is gone. 

There is only a single track now, and if the 
engine is allowed to pass the next station it must 
inevitably collide with train No. 22, which is just 
leaving Combourg, laden with passengers. 

Ah, Heaven ! there is but one thing to do, and 
that must be done at once to avert a crime ! 

The telegraph works again : “‘ Act at once—life 
and death—open the switch and derail escaped 
engine !” 

The reply comes back : ** All right.” 

Three men hurry out frgm the station of St.- 
Germain-sur-Ille ; two carry red flags (a mere 
matter of form, alas !), the third wears a blue 
blouse and leather cap. The latter takes hold of 
a lever and turns it with his great callous hands ; 
he stands near a clump of golden heath blossoms— 
he is the executioner, the headsman. 

Here comes the runaway, the monstrous de- 
mon, with a cloud of dust and pebbles rising be- 
hind it as it flies. 

Instinctively Jean Legorec raises his hands and 
eyes toward heaven, for his pious Breton mother 
taught him to pray; his lips are parted and his 
hair floats and flutters in the wind. 

It is over! Night has left the track and turned 
on to a rusty siding, which extends for a few hun- 
dred yards. In another second there is a deafen- 


ing roar like the bellowing of a frenzied bull, 
broken beams and iron fragments fly about, the 
earth is plowed up, and Night rolls over in a 
cloud of dust and vapor. 

The passengers on train No, 22 are saved, but 
over there under the flowering heath lies a little 
mangled corpse, surrounded by smoking cinders. 














A COUNTRY WEDDING. 


By A RELATION FROM THE CITY, 


WueEn his troth my cousin plighted, 
And was finally united, 
I got specially invited 
To his wedding out of town ; 
And if e’er I lose possession 
Of that wedding’s queer impression 
[ will enter the profession 
Of a magistrate or clown. 
It amused me so intensely— 
Made me giggle so immensely— 
That I gaze before me densely 
And assume a solemn frown 
At the farces now invented, 
And at theatres presented, 
For my memory’s cemented 
To that wedding out of town. 


You may talk about your comedies 
Described as very farcical, 

And titter at your tragedies 
Historical and classical, 

But they’re not an atom funny, 

And they’re only waste of money, 

When you hold an invitation to a 

wedding out of town. 


How I recollect the striving 
Of the guests, upon arriving, 
To be foremost in the diving 
For the happy bridegroom’s hand ! 
How I recollect the kisses 


For the bride from pretty misses ! 
(Which, I beg to mention, this is 
Just the game they understand. ) 
And the heat and perspiration, 
And the people’s exclamation 
On the bride—who’s all elation— 
That she looks ‘‘a perfect dream.” 
And the flushing and the blushing, 
And the lushing and the gushing, 
And the crushing and the rushing 
For the strawberries and cream! 
You may talk, etc. 


Then the happy pair’s migration, 
’Mid a shoe and rice ovation, 
To the tiny railway station 
Where the family has hied ; 
And the pushing and the pressing, 
And the hugging and caressing, 
And the broken-winded blessing 
Of the father of the bride! 
Then the invitation hearty 
To the country evening party 
(Somewhat lemonade and tarty, 
And abominably slow) ; 
Then the dance so dissipating, 
And the naughty ¢éte-d-téte-ing, 
And the wishing and the waiting 
For the visitors to go! 
You may talk, ete. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN PAINTER. 


Mr. Guy pe Morant,, writing in the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat of Mr. Arthur Hornblow’s 
‘‘ Women Painters in France,” lately published 
in FRANK Lestiz’s PopuLAR MONTHLY, says: 
‘*Frank Les.iz’s for October has a very inter- 
esting paper on the women painters of France, 
among whom are mentioned two or three Amer- 
ican ladies: Miss Lee Robbins, of New York; 
Miss Elizabeth Klumpke, of San Francisco; and 
a most charming Cuban lady, portrait painter of 
the South American colony in Paris, Mrs. Lola de 
Ruiz, divorced wife of the Frénch painter Doucet. 

‘*Yet the otherwise well-informed writer has 
omitted to give the name of a talented American 
woman painter, Mrs. Cecilia 8. Wentworth, of 
New York. With the authorization of her hus- 
band, a wealthy merchant in the Empire City, 
this lady spends a few months every year in Paris, 
where she has studied the art of painting with 
great success under Cabanel. 

‘She exhibited for the first time, in 1889, the 
portrait of a boy, her godson. Connoisseurs 
deemed it a very good work. Her second exhibit, 


in 1890, ‘Le Chapelet,’ was warmly praised by 
Bouguereau, whom she had consulted, her mas- 
ter, Cabanel, having died the year before. Her 
husband then bought for. her the hdétel where 
Cabanel had had his studio, at the entrance of 
Pare Monceau, one of the most delightful prom- 
enades in Paris. There she has continued to pur- 
sue the study of her art with great ardor, Her 
talent has been appreciated by the Americans re- 
siding in Paris, and by the French themselves. 
‘Priére,’ a beautiful life-size picture which she 
sent to the Salon of 1891, won for her an honor- 
able mention, and was much praised by the critic 
of the Figaro, and other Paris art critics. It was 
photographed by Braun and sold extensively in 
Germany, as well as in France. 

‘‘Mrs. Cecilia Wentworth is young, handsome 
and attractive, with a fair complexion, large deep- 
blue eyes and jet-black eyebrows and hair. Her 
Southern blood tells, for, although she was born 
in New York, Florida is the birthplace of her 
family. To enlarge the field of her artistic labors, 
she has lately traveled in Spain.” 
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ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES. 
By J. CARTER BEARD, 


ALTHOUGH the old proverb, ‘‘ Seeing is believ- tips of the crossed fingers, the sense of fecling 
ing,” is often quoted to describe something that will insist there are two marbles, when the sense 
cannot be disputed, another and a wiser one tells of sight informs you there is only one (I'ig. 1). 

If one hand is held long enough to become 

OO A a <_ Z somewhat accustomed to the degree of heat 
a, s. FF 7 a 4 in water as warm as it can well be borne, and 
ae \ . a the other hand for as long a time in cold 
-—_r«~.ys NON ™ . . water, and both afterward placed in water at 
SZ , 
a 
\ 








/ i _t J an ordinary temperature, the hand that has 
oe ae a, ee ae previously been in the warm water will report 
a oa,” a aa that in which it is now held as cool, while 
_. ies“ eo ‘ the remaining hand finds it warm. 








FIG. 2. 
us ‘“‘ Appearances are deceitful,” and this may be 


taken to mean not only that our eyes but all our 
organs of sense may be deceived. ‘T'o begin with 
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the sense of feeling : If the fore and middle fin- 
gers of one hand are crossed, and a small marble in 
the palm of the other hand is rolled between the ria. 4. 
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nature of substances that enter, as friends or foes, 


%, - “7 into the temple of the body, be keen and delicate, 

——_ ——// discriminating and accurate. We are told, how- 

\ ~ ever, that these senses are not always to be relied 

\ ——— / upon; that the most experienced palate cannot 
———— always distinguish the Jfalse from the true, the ; 


counterfeit from the genuine. More expensive be 
articles of food and drink may be, and often are, 

adulterated with inferior sorts, or replaced by 

cheaper substitutes, without detection. The im- ' 
possibility of distinguishing oleomargarine, for 
example, from butter, by taste or smell, has led 
to laws limiting its manufacture and sale. The 
very successful counterfeits of choice wines and 
liquors are cases in point, and many others might 
be cited. 

It is the business of the perfumer to imitate the 
odors of different flowers, and this he does very 
skillfully with the most unpromising materials. 
Not only is the sense of smell in human beings 
frequently deceived, but the lower animals, in 
which this faculty is much more perfectly devel- 

In the experiment first described the marble is oped, are sometimes deceived. There are, for in- 
felt by surfaces of the fingers that are usually on stance, certain toadstools smelling so exactly like 
opposite sides of those used, and habit constrains spoilt meat that blowflies lay their eggs upon 
us to refer sensations simultaneously occurring in them. ‘The larve of such eggs are, of course, 
both to separate agents. destined to perish for want of their proper nour- 

In the other exampie offered the two hands ishment. 
give opposing testimony, because they have had 
different standards by which they measure tem- 
peratures imposed upon them in the different de- 
grees of heat and cold to which they have been 
subjected. 

The senso of hearing is even more easily de- 
ceived than that of feeling. If, for instance, one 
person is blindfolded, any clicking or tapping 
noise made in the vicinity, if equally distant from 
both ears, cannot be correctly located, and if the 
attention of the listener is directed to any one 
place as being the one where the sound originates, 
it will appear to come from that direction. 

Although often amused and interested by ex- 
nibitions of ventriloquism, I never really appre- 
ciated how far the art of deceiving the ear is car- 
ried until brought to a realization of the fact by 
a burst of indignant tears on the part of a small 
girl as a showman unceremoniously doubled up 
the puppets with which he had just before been 
holding an animated conversation, and stuffed 
them into a little box with a lid that closed with 
i snap. 

Ilow often are we beguiled as to the direction 
in which a street car we can hear, but not see, is 
coming! Mow difficult it is to determine just 
where an echo occurs ! 

The senses of taste and smell should, as the’ 
guards on duty to inspect and report upon the 
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But of all organs of 
sense, the eye is un- 
doubtedly the most 
easily and frequently 
beguiled. Straight 
lines may be drawn in 
such relation to each 
other that they appear 
curved, as in the case 
of the celebrated Zol- 
ner’s lines, here shown 
(Fig. 2). In the sec- 
ond diagram (Fig. 3) 
the converging lines 
striking the two par- 
allel lines make the 
latter appear curved. 
In Fig. 4 a series of 
concentric circles in- 
closing squares makes 
the straight lines cut- 
ting the curves ap- 
pear as if they bent 
inward, while the 
straight lines in the 
accompanying Fig. 5 
appear to bend in- 
ward. Acircle in- 
closing a square seems 
indented where it is 
touched by the cor- 
ners of the square, as seen in Fig. 4. Converg- 
ing lines drawn to a point as perspective lines 
meeting at- the vanishing point will give an abso- 
lutely false impression of the size of objects. 
Thus in Fig. 6 the goose nearest the point at 
which the lines come together looks considerably 
larger than that in the immediate foreground, 
whereas it is really smaller. 

The cause of some of these illusions is differ- 
ently given by scientific writers. None of the 
explanations are perfectly satisfactory. In the 
case of the three crosses shown in Fig. 7 the 
effect absolutely contradicts the rule laid down in 
recent works on mental phenomena, which is 
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that a space filled with 
objects looks larger 
than an empty space. 
The distance from 
A to A in the three 
crosses here shown 
(Fig. 7) is longer than 
that from B B to C, 
which seems consider- 
ably to exceed the 
first. There is scarce- 
ly an object made, or 
that it is possible to 
make, that is more 
deceptive in respect 
to the proportional 
size of its parts than 
the silk hat ordinarily 
worn. If the reader 
has not already tried 
the experiment—per- 
haps to his sorrow, if 
he has made a wager 
upon it—let him lay 
off from the floor, or 
the top of a table, 
upon the wall, the 
height from the brim 
to the crown that he 
supposes will be meas- 
ured by the hat: only 
let him heed the warning here given, not to 
measure off too great a space. 

There is a peculiar form of possible deceptive 
appearances, called ambiguous results. A profile 
in intaglio, if looked at steadily for a time, as- 
sumes the appearance of one in relief. Ifa card 
is bent, as shown in Fig. 8, and looked at with- 
out regard to its surroundings, it becomes impos- 
sible to determine, by eyesight alone, whether it 
is bent inward or outward. An ordinary mask, 
painted on the inside and hung upon a wall with 
the concave surface turned outward, produces a 
perfect illusion. Figures such as those repre- 
sented as Figs. 9, 10 and 11 are of this nature. 

































They may, so to speak, 
wll be turned inside out 
" by assuming that dif- 
ferent portions of the 
same are nearest to the 
spectator, Thus, if it 
be assumed the smaller 
square in Fig. 9 is 
‘ more distant than the 
ca © a larger, we are looking 
into the square-sided 
vessel, as shown in Fig. 9 A. If, on the contrary, 
it is assumed that the smaller square is the near- 
est, we are looking at the bottom of the vessel, 
upturned upon the page before us, as at Fig. 9 B. 
So Fig. 10 may be interpreted as shown at 10 A, 
or at 10 B, or 10 C, 

If the figure containing the stair- 
case (Fig. 11) be reversed, the stairs 
are reversed, and run in the oppo- 
site direction. The glass at Fig. 12 
may be either turned toward or 
away from the spectator, as the 
larger ellipse at the top is assumed 
to be nearer or further than the 
smaller one at the bottom from a 
person looking at the diagram. 

Professor James, of Harvard, in 
commenting upon these ambiguous 
results, speaks of analogous phenom- 

















ena in the case of what are called ues. 


puzzle pictures, where an object 
that has nothing to do with what the picture os- 
tensibly represents is introduced in such a manner 
as to be difficult of detection, but once seen, the 
interpolated object asserts itself every time the 
picture is looked at. The ghost once raised can 
never be laid, and the wonder grows that others 
do not immediately see it as we do. Thus in the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 13) the cat once 
seen is never absent. 

We see things not according to the retinal im- 
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ages in our eyes, but as we 
know or suppose them to be ; 
for instance, the crosses 
shown upon the quadrangular 
block (Fig. 14) look regular 
and perfect because we un- 
consciously make allowance 
for the obliquity of the sur- 
faces upon which they are de- in Ot. 
picted ; separated from the 

block, as at A, B,’C, they no longer appear like 
rectangular crosses. 

The particular spot where the optic nerve 
enters the retina is unimpressible, and conse- 
quently absolutely blind. If the right eye is 
closed, the left fixed upon the left-hand cross of 
Diagram 7 (page 118), and the page containing 

the diagram, held in a vertical posi- 
tion, brought close to the face and 
then moved slowly away, a place 
distant about a foot from the eye 
will be reached where the right-hand 
cross disappears altogether. 

The sense or consciousness of 
motion is entirely dependent upon 
the relation borne by moving ob- 
jects to those that are stationary. 
We sit in a steamboat and feel the 
vibrations of the engine; we gaze 

















from the cabin window upon an- 
10. other boat. We are going—we are 

passing the other boat, which drops 
quickly astern. As it vanishes the perfect sense 
of motion ceases abruptly. The engine is pump- 
ing, the wheels are motionless, the steamer is an- 
chored. It is the other boat that moved. 

As we sit in a train of cars and see from the 
window next us a train in motion on an adjoining 
track, the motion of the moving train is always 
transferred in appearanee to travelers; and so 
strong is the illusion that it is impossible to get 
rid of it until our eyes are turned to the opposite 
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window, when the fixity of the objects seen re- 
moves the false impression. 

Even what we consider the absolute size of any 
object we see is easily shown not to be absolute at 
all, but only relative. There is a measure uni- 
versally accepted, for instance, an inch. It is 
always the same to you, always the twelfth ofa 


FIG. 


foot ; and yet, if you could by any possibility see 
it through the eyes of another person, it would in 
all probability appear either longer or shorter than 
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it did through your own. 
This depends on the curva- 
ture of the lens of the eye, 


of the nature of the re- 
tinal nerves and the char- 
acter of the brain impres- 
sions ; for it must always be 
remembered that we never 
see, taste, smell or feel any- 
thing outside of ourselves. 
These sensations—for all we 
know of anything is through 
sensations—take place within 
us. Our world, all the world we shall ever 
know, is shared by no one else. Our loneliness, 
our isolation, is entire and absolute, however 
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intimate may be our relations to others, however 
keen and discriminating our appreciation of ex- 
ternal things. 














ENGLISH POETS LAUREATE. 


By H. BARTON BAKER. 


THE custom of crowning famous poets with 
laurel originated in the classic ages of Greece and 
Rome: it was abolished by Theodosius, in 393, as 
a remnant of Paganism, and does not appear to 
have been revived until Petrarch was invested 
with this insignia by the Romans, in 1341. Spain 
and Germany seem to have bestowed some such 
honor upon their favorite bards, but never France. 
In England, from the time of the Norman Kings 
a ** versificator,” was attached to the court, and 
frequently accompanied sovereigns to the wars 
to sing their deeds of glory. In 1251 an annual 
stipend of one hundred shillings was attached to 
this office. It was the universities, however— 
especially Oxford—that first bestowed the laurel 
wreath as a prize for rhetoric, and in the course 
of time it was made a condition that the recipient 
should compose a copy of Latin verses in honor 
of Alma Mater. 

The office of Poet Laureate previous to Ben 
Jonson seems to have been in a condition of grad- 
ual development ; most of the holders styled them- 
selves ‘‘ voluntary Laureates,” which would inti- 
mate that no certain emolument was attached to 
it. I cannot discover the least foundation for the 
tradition that Chaucer ever held such a post, or 
received any monetary recognition for his poetry. 
A great friend of his, to whom he addressed some 
verses, Henry Scogan, a Master of Arts, seems to 
have been court poet to Henry IV. ; at all events, 
he was ‘‘ regarded and rewarded for his court dis- 
guisings and writings in ballad royal.” Andrew 
Avenard appears to have held a similar position 
in the courts of Henry VII. and his son, and later 
on, in the reign of the latter, the notorious John 
Skelton, a satirist of the Rabelais school, who 
had been crowned at Oxford in 1489, until he fell 
into disgrace in consequence of his virulent lam- 
poons against the all-powerful Wolsey. After that 
we hear of one Robert Whittington taking his 
place. These last three would appear to have 
been Laureates by appointment, and probably re- 
ceived some settled stipend. Elizabeth’s first vol- 
untary Laureate was Richard Edwards (1561), a 
gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, the author of a play 
called ‘Damon and Pythias ”—a curious medley 
of doggerel rhyme and buffoonery, but one of the 
first attempts at serious dramatic composition in 
the language—and another entitled ‘‘ Palamon 
and Arcite,” no longer extant. He also contrib- 
uted some poems of considerable merit to the col- 
lection known as ‘‘ The Paradise of Dainty De- 
vices.” In 1590, as a reward for the fulsome flat- 


tery he had heaped upon her in “Colin Clout,” 
Elizabeth bestowed upon Edmund Spenser an an- 
nuity of £50, which Burleigh, who despised poets 
almost as much as George II., made a great diffi- 
culty about paying; but I cannot discover that 
Spenser ever fulfilled the functions of Laureate. 
After his death Samuel Daniel, a poet of no mean 
abilities, became ‘‘ voluntary Laureate.” 

While men of genius starved and died in gar- 
rets under Elizabeth, who has had accorded her 
the whole glory of a literature of which she lived 
to see little more than the early morning, under 
the much-abused James men of letters flourished. 
In 1619, three years before Daniel’s death, James 
conferred upon Ben Jonson, by letters patent, a 
pension of 100 marks as Poet Laureate. This sti- 
pend (a mark was 13s. 4d.) was raised by Charles 
I. to £100 and a tierce (forty-two gallons) of ca- 
nary. Jonson died in 1637, and in the following 
year, through the interest of the Queen, Sir Will- 
iam Davenant, supposed to have been an illegiti- 
mate son of Shakespeare—he said he was—was 
appointed to the vacant post, but did not long 
enjoy it. The rebellion that swept away the King 
did not spare the poet, and the office lay in abey- 
ance during the Stygian period of Puritanism. 
Davenant, however, was the first to revive dra- 
matic exhibitions in London by his opera of ** The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards,” performed at the Cock- 
pit in Drury Lane in 1656. At the Restoration 
he took a high position among the dramatists with 
some twenty-five rhyming heroical plays, chiefly 
fustian ; he collaborated with Dryden, who held 
him in great esteem, and wrote a poem called 
**Gondibert,” only remembered now, though it 
was considered a masterpiece in its day, from the 
fact that glorious John imitated the writer in his 
‘© Annus Mirabilis.” Davenant built theatres in 
Salisbury Court, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and Dorset Gardens, under one of the two 
patents granted by Charles II., the other having 
been bestowed upon Killigrew, who erected the 
house in Drury Lane. He is also accredited with 
being the first to introduce movable scenery in 
the public theatres, though such adjuncts had 
been brought to the highest perfection by Inigo 
Jones in the court masques of James and Charles. 

After Davenant’s death, in 1668, the office of 
Laureate remained vacant during two yevrs, but 
was at length bestowed upon a poet worthy of the 
laurel—glorious John Dryden, together with that 
of Historiographer Royal, the salary for the double 
appointment being fixed at £200 and the afore- 
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said tierce of wine. As a Roman Catholic and 
an adherent to the Stuart cause our poet declined 
to take the oaths to the new government at the 
revolution of 1688, and, consequently, had to va- 
cate his posts in favor of a man whom he had bit- 
terly satirized, Thomas Shadwell, the author of a 
number of comedies of manners extremely coarse 
but clever. Shadwell did not long enjoy his 
honor. Dying in 1692, he was succeeded by that 
wretched scribbler, Nahum Tate, who is only re- 
membered by a barbarous alteration of ‘‘ King 
Lear,” and by figuring in Pope’s ‘* Dunciad.” 
Nicholas Rowe, the once famous author of “‘ Jane 
Shore,” which kept the stage until within the 
second half of the present century, ‘‘ The Fair 
Penitent,” one of the most popular of tragedies 
for a hundred years, etc., became Laureate in 
1715. At his decease, three years afterward, the 
Duke of Newcastle—whose stupidity and silliness 
have been gibbeted by the satirists of his time— 
appointed the Rev. Lawrence Ensden, a poetaster 
ridiculed by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Pope, and chiefly distinguished by the blasphe- 
mous adulation of his odes. Colley Cibber, an 
admirable actor, the author of one excellent com- 
edy, ‘‘ The Careless Husband,” and part author 
with Vanbrugh of another equally good, ‘ The 
Provoked Husband,” of a version of Shakespeare’s 
‘Richard III.,” which still keeps the stage, and 
of other dramatic works successful in their -day, 
was the next Laureate, in 1730. Never was Pope 
s0 unjust as when he made Cibber the hero of the 
*“‘Dunciad.” Cibber was no dunce; but he was 
one of the worst of the Laureates, and his official 
odes yearly made laughter for the town. Wifliam 
Whitehead, a writer of dreary tragedies, a man 
wholly destitute of talent, through noble patron- 
age succeeded to the Laureateship in 1757, and 
after him came Thomas Walton, the historian of 
Early English Poetry, author of well-known es- 
says upon Spenser and Pope, and of some poems 
no longer read. Perhaps the most absurd choice 
ever made was that of Henry James Pye, who was 
made Laureate in 1790 and a London police mag- 
istrate two years afterward ; his time of office 
was marked by the commutation of the tierce of 
wine into a further stipend of £27. 

We now come to a brighter era. English po- 
etry had risen like a giant refreshed, and when 
Magistrate Pye passed away the official odes passed 
with him, and on his death, in 1813, Robert 
Southey was elected to the post at the desire of 
the Prince Regent. Lord Liverpool had previ- 
ously made the offer to Walter Scott, who per- 
emptorily declined it because he would not engross 
emoluments that ought to belong to men solely 
dependent upon letters. The stipend was now 
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fixed at £90 per annum. The birthday ode, in 
consequence of the malady of George III., was 
discontinued, and, after a few years, the New 
Year’s ode was allowed to lapse, and the Poets 
Laureate released from all compulsory composi- 
tion. At Southey’s death, in 1843, Earl De la 
Warr, the Lord Chamberlain, offered the post to 
Southey’s venerable friend Wordsworth, then in 
his seventy-third year; the recluse of Rydal 
Mount declined the hondr on the score of age, 
but afterward, upon the receipt of a letter from 
Sir Robert Peel pressing the offer and intimat- 
ing that it was the Queen’s desire, his scruples 
were overcome and he accepted. 

Wordsworth was the first great poet who had 
filled the office since John Dryden, and when, in 
1850, he passed away full of honors, Alfred Ten- 
nyson was the worthy successor who received 


‘* This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base.” 
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By GrorcEe C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Tue island of Great Sangir, which, on June 7th, was 
partially destroyed by a volcanic eruption, is the largest 
of a chain of islands lying between Celebes and Mindanao, 
in the Philippine group. The islands are all mountain- 
ous and very thickly wooded. Sangir is 25 miles long and 
about 15 miles wide. Its great volcano, Awu, occupies the 
northern part of the island. Three outbreaks, prior to 
that of last June, are known to have occurred; the first 
in December, 1711, when more than 2,000 persons per- 
ished ; the second in 1812, when the streams of lava swept 
away almost entirely the cocoa trees and reduced the isl- 
and to a desert; and the third, which lasted from the 
2d to the 17th of March, 1856, and destroyed 3,000 per- 
sons, more by the torrents of boiling water and steam 
than by the lava flood. The island is ruled by five na- 
tive Malay rajahs, under the supervision of a Dutch Con- 
troleur. The Europeans are the Controleur, a few Ger- 
man missionaries with their families, and two or three 
traders; and there are Chinese, of course, for they find 
their way to every part of the East Indies. The chief 
product of the island is copra, the dried kernel of the 
cocoanut, but ebony and other hardwood trees are found 
in the forests. Details of the last eruption are still want- 
ing, but there is no reason to believe that the island has 
disappeared or that the loss of life reaches the reported 
number of 12,000 persons. Sangir is in the very middle 
of the region most strongly marked, as Professor Geikie 
pointed out in his address before the British Association 
in August, by subterranean action. 


Mr. Wauter B. Harris read before the British Associa- 
tion an account of a jotirney in Yemen (Arabia Felix) in 
the beginning of this year. He started from Aden with 
one servant and a guide, and crossed the desert to the 
mountain gorges of Khoreiba, and through these to Ka- 
teba, the Turkish frontier town. From this place to 


Yerim the travel was done at night, and the party lay hid 

















during the day. Sana, the capital of Yemen, was reached 
after nineteen days’ march, the distance traveled being 
300 miles. At Sana the Turkish governor threw Mr. Har- 
ris into prison, where he fell sick, and was soon after sent 
under escort to Hodiedah, on the Red Sea. Yemen was 
found by Mr. Harris to be a superb country, elevated for 
the most part from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea and 
in a state of excellent cultivation. There were many 
streams of considerable size, and there was nowhere a 
scarcity of water. The difficulties which beset Mr. Harris 
were largely due to the revolt of the Arabs against the 
Turkish Government. 


Mr. Conway, who is exploring the Karakorum Mount- 
ains, was heard from at Askoley at the end of July. He 
left Nagar (in Cashmere) with his party on the 27th of 
June. After sending his spare baggage over the Nushik 
Pass, Mr. Conway made six marches up the Hispar Glacier 
to its head, which was reached on the 18th of July. The 
view ranged over a sea of snow 300 square miles in area, 
inclosed by mountain peaks and with an island of mount- 
ains in the centre. The party descended in two marches 
to the Biafo Glacier, and after six days spent in surveying 
as they advanced, all the members of the expedition met 
at Askoley. From the foot of the Hispar to the foot of 
the Biafo Glacier the distance was 90 miles. 


In the region between Mount Kilimanjaro and the Vic- 
toria Nyanza Dr. Oscar Baumann has discovered a large 
lake, previously unknown. At Little Arusha, just south 
of Kilimanjaro, he turned to the westward toward Lake 
Manyara, which he explored. This lake is about 70 miles 
long and 20 wide, with very salt water, which leaves a de- 
posit on the shores. At the southern end of the lake is 
the country of Umbugwe, and Dr. Baumann lost fourteen 
men in a fight forced upon him by the inhabitants. Leay- 
ing them, he continued to the west to the basin of Ngoron- 
goro and the plateau just beyond it. Here he came all at 
once upon a great lake called Eiassi. It extended toward 
Iramba, far to the south. In his report to the German 
Anti-Slavery Society Dr. Baumann says: ‘‘I was ex- 
tremely surprised at this discovery, since nothing was 
known, even by hearsay, of the existence of this lake. The 
Masai assured me that this body of water extended as far 
as Iramba. This would give ita length of 150 kilometers 
(93 miles), and its width in the northern portion, which I 
explored, was from 30 to 50 kilometers (19 to 31 miles). 
The Masai in their expeditions follow the eastern shore, 
the western side being made difficult by a stream flowing 
from the Usukuma.” 


Ir is proper to record, though the incident is still fresh 
in the minds of all, the return of Mr. R. E. Peary, United 
States Navy, who left New York in June, 1891, with a 
party including Mrs. Peary, for Whale Sound, on the west 
coast of Greenland. Mr. Peary’s plan was to remain in 
Greenland all the autumn and winter, in a house specially 
constructed, preparing to set out in the spring with sledges 
and snowshoes to travel on the summit of the island ice to 
the northern limit of Greenland, and so determine in 
part at least, the outline and the trend of its coast. Whale 
Sound was closed by ice, and the expedition landed in 
McCormick Bay. With this exception, the programme 
was successfully followed. Mr. Peary returned to St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, September 11th, 1892, and his re- 
port was published in the New York Sun the next day. 
The start for the north was made on the 15th of May. On 
the 26th of June, to quote his own words, ‘‘ we were un- 
der the eighty-second parallel, when the land which I had 
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been keeping in view to the northwest confronted me to 
the north and northeast and then to the east, deflecting 
me to the southeast. After marching four days to the 
southeast, the land still extending southeast and east, I 
made direct for it toward a large opening in the mount- 
ains visible over the nearer summits, and landed on July 
Ist. On July 4th, after three days’ travel overland, I 
reached the head of a great bay, latitude 81° 37’, longi- 
tude 24°, opening out east and northeast. I named this 
Independence Bay, in honor of the day.” . . . The theory 
thus brilliantly established originated with Mr. Peary, 
and to him belongs the honor of the plan and the organi- 
zation of the expedition, as well as that of the crowning 
achievement. 
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Tue following unique recipe for the composition of a 
‘* blue violet salad ” is found in Ellwanger's “‘ Story of My 
House’’: ‘* There was a great bunch of double violets on 
the table, the lovely dark variety (Viola odoratissima fl. pl.) 
with their short stems, freshly plucked from the garden, 
and the room was scented by their delicious breath. A 
bowl of broad-leaved Batavian endive blanched to a nicety 
and alluring as a siren’s smile was placed upon the table. I 
almost fancied it was smiling at the violets. A blue violet 
salad, by all means! there are violets and to spare. Ona 
separate dish there was a little minced celery, parsley and 
chives. Four heaped salad spoonfuls of olive oil were 
poured upon the herbs, with a dezsert spoonful of white- 
wine vinegar (the best in the world comes from Orleans), 
the necessary salt and white pepper, and a tablespoonful 
of Bordeaux. The petals of two dozen violets were de- 
tached from the stems, and two-thirds of them were incor- 
porated with the dressing. The dressing being thoroughly 
mixed with the endive, the remaining flower petals were 
sprinkled over the salad and a half-dozen whole violets 
placed in the centre. The lovely blue sapphires glowed 
upon the white bosom of the endive! It was the true se- 
quence of the salmis. A white-labeled bottle, capsuled 
Yquem, and the cork branded ‘ Lur Saluces,’ was served 
with the salad. You note the subtle aroma of pineapple 
and fragrance of flower ottos with the detonation of the 
cork—the fine vintages of Yquem have a pronounced An- 
anassa flavor and bouquet that steeps the palate with its 
richness and scents the surrounding atmosphere. Now try 
your blue violet salad. Is it fragrant? is it cool? is it de- 
licious ? is it divine ?” 

Ware Charles Santley is naturally not so practiced a 
writer as he is a singer, he fully understands the art of 
pleasing the public is both capacities. No one who has 
heard his interpretations of the great baritone roles in ‘ Il 
Trovatore,” ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘ Lucrezia Bor- 
gin,” etc., will forget the pleasure derived therefrom. We 
have now an opportunity to test his powers of pleasing 
through the less emotional but more permanent medium 
of the printed page. Macmillan & Co. have just published 
from his pen ‘‘ Student and Singer: The Reminiscences 
of Charles Santley.” This volume will not only interest 
the general reader by its profusion of anecdotes about the 
principal singers of to-day and yesterday, but will prove 
valuable to all young men and women who are struggling 
for fame on the concert platform or operatic stage, because 
of the many hints and suggestions for their guidance that 
are scattered here and there. The book succeeds admira- 
It is an 


bly in the purpose for which it was written. 
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interesting record of Mr. Santley’s experiences on and off 
the stage with operatic managers and good, bad and indiffer- 
ent singers. The author tells just what he thinks of the 
popular prime donne whom he has heard, and with whom 
he has sung, praising and criticising as his judgment dic- 
tates. All the little incidents and anecdotes that he can 
recall about the people he has been associated with are 
jotted down promiscuously as they come back to his mem- 
ory. Many of these incidents and anecdotes are compara- 
tively trivial, while others are good and well worth pre- 
serving. Most of them are stories of ludicrous and pa- 
thetic occurrences on the stage of the not-on-the-pro- 
gramme sort. Here is one, of a well-known singer who 
followed his instructions too literally: ‘‘ The word libertd 
was expunged from the Italian stage vocabulary by the 
Austrians. In the duet, ‘ Suoni la tromba’ (‘I Puritani’) 
on one occasion Giorgio Ronconi gave the words gridando 
libertad with such vigor and emphasis that the audience 
were excited to the pitch of frenzy, and a great commo- 
tion ensued. Next morning he received a reprimand for 
using the prohibited word, accompanied by a request to 
use the word ‘ lealti’ on future occasions in its stead. 
Shortly after, playing // Sargente in ‘ L’Elisir d’Amore,’ 
in deference to the request, for ‘perdé la libertai’ he 
substituted ‘perdt la lealtd,’ which was received with 
shrieks of laughter by the audience, to the great discom- 
fiture of the advocates of ‘ loyalty.’”’ 
ful tribute to our American prima donna, Clara Louise 
‘Early in the season I played in ‘ Rigoletto’ 
with Kellogg ( (i/da) Fraschini (the Duke). Of 
course, I do not 
object, but I think I was much more aware of how far be- 


Santley pays grace- 


Kellogg : 
and 
reference was made to Giorgio Ronconi. 
hind my great model I was than those who criticised me. 
However, credit was given me for progress in the histri- 
onic part of my work, so Iam comforted. 
and played the part of (/ilda to perfection ; 


Kellogg sang 
she was al- 
ways thoreughly in earnest. Her earnestness excited my 
ciulation, and materially assisted in my making a success.” 
His frank 
and alcoholic stimulants have 


and sensible remarks upon the use of tobacco 
IT am 
Scien- 


a practical interest: * 
often asked if I consider smoking bad for a singer. 
tifically I cannot offer an opinion, practically I think I 
it may be made useful or other- 


can. Smoking is an art ; 


wise, according as it is exercised. By some it is called a 
filthy habit. I cannot understand why. 
clean a plant as tea or coffee; even its substitute, said to 
be used occasionally in the manufacture of cigars—the do- 
is not filthy. IT have never known a 


Tobacco is as 


mestic cabbage 
great singer who did not smoke. Mario, for instance, 
smoked a great deal, and apparently it did him no harm. 
He smoked from twenty-five to thirty ordinary-sized cigars 
a day, and in Italy, where real Havana cigars are rarely 
obtainable, he used to smoke a hundred Cayours a day. ... 
I do not advocate smoking, nor do I deem it necessary 
My remark that I have 
never known a great singer who did not smoke I put for- 
People often 


to smoke to become an artist. 


ward merely as a curious coincidence. 
ask me do I believe in alcohol. As it exists, more or less, 
in everything I eat and drink, I am bound to believe in it. 
I presume, if they would speak plainly, they would ask 
do I drink wine, beer or spirits. Wine and 
aleohol, but I object to their being called by that name. 
They contain, besides, many elements beneficial to the 


beer contain 


human system, and are entitled to an important place 
among foods. Beer I never liked, and very rarely take. 
Spirits I care little for, but I find a little nightcap sooth- 


ing. Wine I like very much, and took whenever I could 


get it, which was seldom before I went to Italy ; since 
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then regularly, both at lunch and dinner. I find it does 
me good; but I cannot undertake to prescribe for others ; 
I leave you to learn and adopt what your own sense will 
suggest is good for you.” Ata select musical party at the 
house of Henry Greville, before the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and other distinguished guests, Santley and Mrs. 
Sartoris were about to sing a duet, and they were having 
a little conversation on the subject. ‘‘ Suddenly she ex- 
claimed : ‘Good God! Santley, what shall I do?’ ‘ What's 
the matter?’ I said. ‘My petticoat’s coming down,’ was 
‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t see how I can help 
‘I do,’ she said ; ‘stand before me and spread out 
your coat tails as wide as you can!’ I obeyed, pretending 
to be absorbed in the study of the duet which was lying 
on the piano. Ina few moments she whispered : ‘ It’s all 
right; but what on earth am I to do with it? I looked at 
the bundle and saw it was impossible to pocket it. At that 
moment Leighton made his appearance, carrying his hat 
in his hand. ‘Just in time to save me!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
‘Here, Fay, put that in your hat and keep it 
till we get away!’ ‘ What is it?’ ‘ My petticoat.’ ‘Oh!’” 
The book is well printed, and is illustrated with two por- 
traits of Santley, one in the character of Fra Diavolo and 
the other as Pigoletto. 


her response. 
you ? 


Sartoris. 


A strrrinG and interesting period of early American 
history is used as the groundwork for a new novel by 
Edwin Lassetter Bynner, entitled ‘ Zachary Phips’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co). The hero grows up amid the 
scenes of Aaron Burr's ill-fated expedition down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers; the War of 1812, and Andrew 
Jackson's not very honorable campaign against the Semi- 
Zachary very early in life gives his aid to 
the making of history, running away from the restraints 
of school life and a hard stepmother at the age of nine to 
drift at once into the service of Aaron Burr, from which 
time he continually drifts by the stress of accommodat- 
ing circumstances into the historical 
which the author desires to The 
in the story are all well drawn, and when they are not 
such familiar personages as Burr, Andrew Jackson, Blen- 
nerhassett, Commodore Hull, Decatur, President Monroe 
and the Duke of Wellington, they are entirely original 
and full of interest, except one, Sandy, who would be 
interesting if it was not made so disgustingly and con- 
tinually evident that he was a great chewer and expecto- 
rator. This latter character being a sailor, the reader 
would take it for granted that he loved his quid, but to 
have this fact brought repeatedly forward was, to say the 
least, unnecessary. The element of love is of course in- 
troduced into the story, and the hero has a hard time of 
it to overcome the prejudice against him of the young 
woman’s father. The construction of the tale is not as 
strong as it might be, but notwithstanding this it is thor- 
oughly interesting, and the few hours spent in reading it 
will not be wasted. 


nole Indians. 


various events 


portray. characters 


Joun Fuavet Mines, LL.D., better known to the read- 
ers of Frank Lesure’s Poputar Monruvy as Felix Oldboy, 
died November 4th, 1891, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age. His last piece of literary work was the charming 
paper entitled ‘* Felix Oldboy’s Recollections,” published 
in this magazine last May. He had been a favorite con- 
tributor to these pages, and was also a prolific writer for 
the newspaper press, notably the Commercial Advertiser and 
the Evening Post, of New York. Two series of his char- 
acteristic sketches, originally written for these two jour- 
nals under the respective titles of ‘‘ A Tour Around New 
York ” and ‘‘ My Summer Acre,” have been collected and 














published, with abundant illustrations, by the Harpers, in 
a handsome yolume which is destined to be one of the 
most popular and valuable books of the year. No writer 
since Washington Irving has written of New York city in 
so genial and affectionate a spirit, and out of so intimate an 
acquaintance with its history and its physiognomy, as has 
Colonel Mines. His personal recollections extend over a 
period of half a century, and come down to date. He has 
grown up with the city, and knows every old house, every 
historic site, within its tide-bound limits. For him, the 
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the volume to his son, ‘‘ Master Felix,” the author com- 
mits to him the pleasant task—which every reader will 
sincerely hope may be fulfilled—of “‘ writing up, forty 
years hence, the scenes his eyes have witnessed in our 
walks through the city which we both have learned to 
love.” 

AT all times and under all circumstances and conditions 
young men and women find time to make love. Even dur- 
ing the busy times of our forefathers, when they were laying 
the foundations of our country, the darts of Cupid did not 




















BY HALF. 


‘( AND WHERE DID YOU LEARN TO SPEAK ENGLISH 80 WELL?” 


‘* From Mrs, JENKINSON’S CHILDREN, MADAME, 
THEM FRENCH AND GERMAN.” 


I CAME OVER FROM SWITZERLAND TO TEACH 


‘‘ Anp did THEY LEARN FRENCH AND GERMAN ?” 


‘*No, MADAME; NOT A worD!” 


most prosaic quarters of the town of to-day are transfig- 
ured in memory’s light, and teem with tender associations. 
How delightful to wander with him through old Chelsea 
and Greenwich, now howling wildernesses of iron and 
brick and mortar, but which within the recollection of 
many an ‘ old-timer” still alive and hearty were idyllic 
suburban villages. Every one of the forty odd chapters 
in this book is a poem in prose, and collectively they form 
a fairly complete history of our metropolis. In dedicating 


rest. The manner in which these early American love 
affairs were carried on is prettily told in ‘‘ David Alden’s 
Daughter, and Other Stories of Colonial Times,” by Jane 
G. Austin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). All of these little 
tales are excellent. They are told in a quaint, interesting 
style appropriate to the time in which the scenes described 
were enacted. Perhaps the best, although it is difficult to 
select one that is superior to the others, is “ Margaret 
Pitcher,” a most charming bit of short-story writing. 


—— 


oA SF ne hav 
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Those who seek a change from the numerous stories of 
modern society life will heartily welcome Miss Austin’s 
book. 

Nove readers who have a taste for what is stimulating 
rather than exciting, and intelligent rather than sensa- 
tional, will read -with pleasure the story of ‘ Roland 
Graeme, Knight,” by Agnes Maule Machar (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert). It is a novel founded on social, religious 
and economic propositions. The author has studied the 
great problems of the day, and using them as a frame- 
work, has woven a not uninteresting story. The charac- 
ters are many and of great variety, and they are all skill- 
fully portrayed. 


ANoTHER volume has been added to the already long list 
of books giving advice on the conduct of life. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Short Talks on Character Building,” written by 
G. T. Howerton, M.S. (Fowler & Wells Company). While 
it does not differ materially from those that have preceded 
it, the advice and suggestions it gives are good, and set 
forth in a bright and interesting style. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the divers requiem strains evoked 
by the death of Tennyson comes the swan song of the 
great Laureate himself—a slender volume of 113 pages 
(Macmillan & Co.), bearing the titles of its two principal 
pieces, ‘‘ The Death of none” and * Akbar’s Dream,” 
and dedicated, in the breezy lines headed ‘‘ June Bracken 
and Heather,” to Lady Tennyson. There is more than an 
echo of the Tennyson of our youth in these final offerings 
—especially in the mellifluous poem of GEnone’s death on 
Paris's funeral pyre in the vale of Ida: 


‘*She gain’d the broader vale, and saw 
The ring of faces redden’d by the flames 
Enfolding that dark body which had lain 
Of old in her embrace, paused—and then ask’d 
Falterinyly, ‘ Who lies on yonder pyre?’ 
But every man was mute for reverence. 
Then moving quickly forward till the heat 
Smote on her brow, she lifted up a voice 
Of shrill command, ‘ Who burns upon the pyre ?’ 
Whereon their oldest and their boldest said, 
‘He, whom thou wouldst not heal!’ and all at once 
The morning light of happy marriage broke 
Thro’ all the clouded years of widowhood : 
And muffling up her comely head, and crying 
‘Husband !’ she leapt upon the funeral pile, 
And mixt herself with im and past in fire.” 


The account of the dream of Akbar, the great ahd good 
Mogul emperor, closes with this fine 


‘““HYMN TO THE SUN. 


‘ Once again thou flamest heavenward, once again we 
see thee rise. 

Every morning is thy birthday gladdening human 
hearts and eyes. 

Every morning here we greet it, bowing lowly down 
before thee, 

Thee the Godlike, thee the changeless, in thine ever- 
changing skies. 


‘ Shadow maker, shadow slayer, arrowing light from 
clime to clime, 
Hear thy myriad laureates hail the monarch in their 
woodland rhyme. 
Warble bird, and open flower, and men, below his 
dome of azure, 
Kneel adoring Him the Timeless in the flame that 
measures Time.” 


Another notable passage, recalling in its broad, luminous 
faith the prophetic lines of ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” is 
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‘“* THE MAKING OF MAN. 


“Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can 
escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of tiger or 
of ape ? 
Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning 
Age of ages, 
Shall not won after won pass and touch him into 
shape ? 


‘** All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower 
and fade, 
Prophet eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the 
shade, 
Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices 
blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, “It is finished. 


” 


made! 


Man is 


The volume closes with the last lines written by the poet, 
only a few days before his death, and which, set to music 
by Lady Tennyson, were sung ut his funeral in Westmin- 
ster Abbey: 


“When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the dead, 
Toward the lowland ways behind me 
And the sunlight that is gone. 
Call me rather, silent Voices, 
Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 


” 


On, and always on! 
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ST. LOUIS AS A SHOPPING CENTRE. 


Or the hundreds of thousands of visitors to St. 
Louis during the autumnal festivities period a 
large percentage come from cities within twelve 
hours’ ride of St. Louis, though thousands living 
at a greater distance from the Carnival City take 
advantage of the very low rates offered by all the 
railroads centring in St. Louis—and their name 
is legion—to spend a few days in the Western 
metropolis. In so doing they kill two birds with 
one stone, for not only do they enjoy a few days 
of unique festivities and remarkable hospitality, 
but they also have an opportunity to make pur- 
chases in almost every line of merchandise at 
some of the finest commercial establishments to be 
found in the United States. The city’s marked 
progress in every line of manufacture has been 
enlarged upon in previous numbers of the Pop- 
ULAR MONTHLY, and all that is true of the city’s 
pre-eminence as a manufacturing and wholesale 
centre applies with equal force to its retail trade. 

Visitors to the city generally come empty- 
handed, but go back to their homes well loaded 
with packages and purchases, for those who visit 
St. Louis annually have long since realized the 
fact that it is to their advantage to purchase heav- 
ily while in the great city, and by taking advan- 
tage of the enormous stocks carried by the huge 
retail emporiums to lay out their money to the 
best advantage, besides having their individual 
fancies catered to in every detail. 

St. Louis has always had a good reputation as 
a shopping centre, but since the opening of the 
Exposition and its nine successful annual seasons 
there has been a marked improvement in the nat- 
ure of the establishments and in the quality of 


goods carried in stock ; indeed, so elegant are the 
store-window displays that at certain periods of 
the year there is an attractive exposition to be 
found at almost every important corner. The 
principal thoroughfares of St. Louis are among 
the best and most attractive in the world, and the 
store-window displays are frequently compared by 
visitors to those to be seen in the best shopping 
sections of New York, London and Paris, with 
comparisons most favorable to the Western city. 

It is the aim of the merchants of St. Louis to 
supply every want for the home or the individual 
that can reasonably exist, and their success in 
this regard has been remarkable. Some of the 
choicest products in the country are manufactured 
in St. Louis, while the city’s unequaled railroad 
facilities place its merchants in close communi- 
cation with the great magufactories of the East, 
in addition to which St. Louis, being a United 
States port of entry, receives the choicest Euro- 
pean novelties in bonded cars or barges direct 
from the manufacturers or exporters. 

Catering to the trade of the Wesf, Southwest 
and South, and having not only an enormous 
area over which to do business, but also every pos- 
sible facility for securing supplies at a minimum 
of expense, it is only natural that the merchants 
of St. Louis should be able easily to hold their 
own against any competition, and visitors from 
other large cities are unanimous in agreeing that 
retail prices in St. Louis are considerably lower 
than those charged them elsewhere, the contrast 
being specially noticeable in goods of a special 
brand, and therefore of identical quality and 
value. But it is good value for money, rather than 































128 ST. LOUIS AS A 
fictitious cheapness, which is the main object of 
the St. Louis retailer, and it is his reputation 
for honest and square dealing that has in large 
measure retained the enormous business which 
his enterprise has built up. Good value is also 
in a measure the result of the absence of financial 
panics in St. Louis, which in its turn is due to 
the fact that the largest establishments in the 
city do business on their own capital and fall back 
very little upon banks and other institutions for 
backing. Ifence in times of national, and even in- 
ternational, financial stringency there is ample 
money in St. Louis for the transaction of legiti- 
mate business, and buyers are not called upon to 
stand their share of high interest. 

If it were to be asked in which particular line 
the retail establishments of St. Louis most excel, 
it would be difficult to give an answer, because 
just as in its manufactures St. Louis stands at the 
head in a number of articles bearing little or no 
resemblance to each other, so in its retail estab- 
lishments it excels at once in the useful and or- 
namental, and at once in the practical and es- 
thetic. The largest exclusive carpet house in the 
United States is to be found in St. Louis, in 
which city is also situated the finest retail jew- 
elry establishment in America. ‘The Western 
man’s admiration for diamonds has been com- 
mented upon by writers again and again, and it 
is stated on good authority that no one city in 
the United States imports a larger number of 
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diamonds than the city from which the West as 
well as the Southwest and South derives its prin- 
cipal supplies. In the line of more everyday 
practical utility are the mammoth clothing and 
drygoods establishments of St. Louis, to which 
come by every mail orders for goods from the 
residents in a dozen States and an immense num- 
ber of cities. St. Louis is the third largest fur- 
niture mart in America, and its wholesale and re- 
tail establishments as well in this line are enor- 
mous, orders for single suite or whole carload 
going out by rail with a gratifying frequency. 

Space does not permit to name in detail each 
other line in which the St. Louis merchants have 
made a national reputation, but it is no exagger- 
ation to say that as a shopping centre and a point 
of retail distribution St. Louis has no superior, 
and few, if any, equals, on the entire continent. 
To quote the words of an impartial reviewer, 
**St. Louis has become the retail as well as the 
wholesale metropolis of the great West and 
Southwest. It has been the metropolis of the 
South, in every sense of the word, for over a gen- 
eration, and now it is called upon to supply the 
wants of at least one-third the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union ; and to those who know St. 
Louis as it is in the year 1892 it is superfluous to 
say that it is fully equal to the occasion, and that 
few who send orders to the great emporium have 
either reason or justification for complaint or dis- 
appointment.” 
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